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Preface 


I am not a writer either by training or by inclination. When 
Pointers From Nisargadatta Maharaj was published, I had made it clear 
in the preface that “I had no intention of writing a book on the 
teaching of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj”. I had added that the material 
therein had “emerged spontaneously, dictated... by a compulsive power 
that could not be denied”. I had no intention, therefore, of writing 
another book after Pointers. 

It so happened, however, that soon after Pointers came out, cer¬ 
tain incidents forcibly reminded me that Nisargadatta Maharaj had at 
one time suggested that I should make a thorough study of the 
Jnaneshwar classic anubhavamrita (or amritanubhava as it is better 
known.) I got hold of four of the available books which contained the 
original Marathi text followed by the translation in modern current 
Marathi together with a sort of commentary. To my disappointment 
I found that the commentaries that followed the literal translation of 
the verses were suffused with the traditional tint — I might even say 
“conditioning” — and for that reason did not seem to me to reach the 
original and deeper understanding of the Advaita Philosophy which 
Jnaneshwar expounded and which Nisargadatta Maharaj interpreted 
in an illuminating manner so characteristic of him. On reading these 
four books I felt rather unsettled in my mind and therefore let the 
matter remain in abeyance, preferring to wait and see what happened. 

After a few days, I felt urged to read the Amritanubhava with an 
open mind in its original old Marathi, ignoring the commentaries 
altogether. When I started doing so, I began to feel that not only did 
I clearly understand the apparent meaning of the words but that, far 
more importandy, I could apprehend the deeper meaning which, I 
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felt certain, the sage intended to convey. I also had the old urge to 
begin writing. So I began a translation of the work and the relevant 
commentary in English. Once started, the writing seemed to flow 
with the same ease and spontaneity as in the case of the Pointers. Soon 
the entire manuscript was ready. Earlier during one of our talks, Mr. 
Sudhakar Dikshit of ‘Chetana’ had happened to mention to me that 
there was not much demand for Indian Philosophical classics; in any 
case, I had not done this work specifically for publishing it. I was, 
therefore, clearly not expecting Mr. Dikshit to accept it for publication 
but I gave him the handwritten matter to read because I was aware of 
his keen interest in Advaita philosophy. 

Mr. Dikshit read a part of the manuscript and apparently liked it. 
He then got the ms typed and read it through. He found the work 
fascinatintg and offered to publish it. 

This is the background of the Experience of Immortality. 

The title of the book, as Jnaneshwar himself refers in the text, is 
Anubhava-amrita, but at some juncture it got converted to 
Amritanubhava (the meaning in both cases would remain the same — 
Experience of Immortality) perhaps because it was slightly easier to 
pronounce that way. 

I do hope that the reader will admire this book and learn from 
it as much as I did in writing it. And then, of course, there is the 
promise by Jnaneshwar that those who have apprehended the integral 
message of Anubhavamrita will themselves become merged in that 
experience (of immortality). Relatively speaking, if I have been of 
some little assistance to the reader in apprehending this integral message, 
I shall have repaid my debts to both sage Jnaneshwar and to my 
Sadguru Nisargadatta Maharaj. Ultimately, of course, the fact remains 
that there are only books not authors, only writing — not writers. 

Finally, I must make it clear that if there are any mistakes which 
have escaped my notice, in spite of repeated and careful readings, I am 
the one who must accept the responsibility and not Mr. Dikshit who 
edited the ms with admirable competence and made many valuable 
suggestions, though of course they did not relate to what I might call 
the “technical” portion of the book, the responsibility for which, 
again is mine. 

Bombay 
June, 1984 


Ramesh S. Balsekar 



Introduction 


The story goes — perhaps apocryphal — that when 
Jnaneshwar presented the completed copy of the Jnaneshwari 
(Jnaneshwar’s commentary, in Marathi, of the Bhagvadgita, 
generally considered as the finest commentary ever made on the 
Bhagvadgita) to his brother — and his Guru -— Nivrittinath, the 
latter had complimented him on the very fine work; but he had 
added significantly that that work was essentially a commentary 
on what someone else had said, even though that someone was 
no less a personality than Lord Krishna. He had then suggested 
that Jnaneshwar should write an independent treatise based on 
his own personal experience, and Amritanubhava was the happy 
result, a fortuitous gift to mankind. 

The book begins with a set of five introductory verses, the 
purpose of which is to express the author’s salutations to that 
Absolute which in its own relative duality assumes the roles of 
the one who creates, the one who maintains and then the one 
who destroys this mainfested universe; and at the same time to 
introduce the theme of the book which is that the duality between 
the unmanifest Absolute and the manifested universe is illusory 
and does not really exist. 

In chapter one (64 verses) Jnaneshwar goes at once to the 
heart of the subject-matter by saying that what-we-are is the 
subjective noumenon, the Absolute which is essentially formless, 
which has objectified within itself, as the manifested universe and 
the infinite ever-changing phenomena therein. He devotes the 
bulk of this chapter to establishing the identity of the noumenon 
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and the phenomena, the manifestation being the objectivization 
of the supreme subjectivity. Then, towards the end of the chapter 
he introduces the principle that he himself as a sentient being, 
obviously cannot remain separate from this basic identity, and 
thereby surrenders his own individual ego (or identificadon with 
a separate entity). He declares that the only way to pay his 
respects to the conceptual primeval couple of Shiva-Shakd (the 
male-female aspect of creadon) is by apperceiving the essendal 
identity of all interdependent opposites forming the apparent 
duality, without which — as subject/object, the observer/observed 
— no manifestation would be possible. 

Chapter 2, entided “Homage to the Guru” has 80 verses, in 
which Jnaneshwar’s profound love for his Guru overflows into 
the full flood of his poetic fancy, and yet he confesses his failure 
to adequately describe the true greatness of his Guru, Nivrittinath! 
He tells us that his Guru’s name Nivritti does not imply the 
opposite of Pravritti, but that the greatness of the name lies in 
the fact that it represents neither action {pravritti ) nor absence of 
action {nivritti), but absolute actionlessness, without the slightest 
touch of either the presence or the absence of action. Jnaneshwar 
avers that neither inferences nor criteria of any nature can apply 
to the Guru who is indeed the objective expression of the 
Absolute. He tells us that the Guru, living beyond all sense of 
duality, cannot become an object of worship and that, when he 
attempted to worship his Guru, he found that he himself had 
been demolished as an individual entity along with his Guru, just 
as camphor and fire both vanish when they are brought together. 
Indeed, he says, the Guru is a great mystery because he is beyond 
the pale of the triad of the worshipper, the worshipped and 
worshipping, and concludes that the Guru gives as both the Guru 
and the disciple. 

Chapter 3, entitled “The Debt to the Four Forms of Speech”, 
has 33 verses, and the theme developed therein is that knowledge 
that is relative to ignorance is not true knowledge. The individual 
(Jwa) who is firmly identified with the body is totally ignorant 
of his true nature. According to the traditional Hindu teaching, 
the waking state is identified with the vocalized word {vaikhari). 
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the dream state with the stage of thought before it is vocalized 
into speech ( madhyama ), and the deep sleep state is identified 
with thought in its sub-conscious stage (pashyanti), while the 
fourth state — the basic thought I am — is associated with the 
impersonal consciousness. The identification is unequivocal in 
the first three stages including the deep sleep state because even 
in deep sleep, an individual wakes up when called aloud by his 
name. Jnaneshwar says that it is supposed that by a study of the 
mahavakyas (That Thou Art, etc.) and various disciplinary 
practices, this identification could be corrected and thereafter, 
the ]iva would become one with Shiva. But, asseverates 
jnaneshwar, this union of Jiva and Shiva is not our true nature 
because what-we-are has never been sundered into Jiva and Shiva. 
All that the disciplinary practices could have achieved is that the 
individual entity, instead of believing that he is the body, now 
thinks “I am Brahman”. Underneath both these identities lies the 
real culprit, the individual entity, the basis of which is the 
conceptual thought represented by the four kinds of speech. In 
other words, whether considering himself as ignorant or 
enlightened, the individual entity continues to exist. Jnaneshwar, 
therefore, asserts that it is only when the identification with a 
separate entity is totally abandoned that we remain as what-we- 
are in the total absence of all ignorance and all knowledge, that 
is to say, in the total absence of both, the positive and negative 
existence as a separate phenomenon in duality. Jnaneshwar finally 
concludes that this ultimate state came about in his own case 
only when he surrendered his individuality at the feet of his 
Guru, and thus transcended both ignorance and knowledge. 

In chapter 4, entitled “Nothingness and the Plenum”, con¬ 
taining 43 verses, Jnaneshwar goes to die root of the matter. He 
refers to the arousal of consciousness — i am — on the original 
state of the plenum or pure potentiality when awareness was not 
aware of itself. It is only when the sense of presence — i am — 
arises on the original state of unity that consciousness concur¬ 
rently comes into movement and brings forth upon itself the 
totality of manifestation. The movement of consciousness also 
simultaneously brings about the concepts of knowledge (i AM — 
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the sense of impersonal presence) and ignorance (when the 
impersonal consciousness or presence becomes identified with 
each sentient being as a separate entity). The unicity of the po¬ 
tential plenum — the I-subject — gets dechotomized in the process 
of manifestation as subject and object, each object considering 
itself as the pseudo-subject-observer vis-a-vis all other observed 
objects. This itself is the conceptual “bondage” of the individual; 
and liberation consists in the realization that our true nature is 
the impersonal consciousness and not the psychosomatic appara¬ 
tus with which consciousness had identified itself. When such a 
realization -— the metanoesis or para-vritti — occurs, the pseudo¬ 
subject ceases to be an object and becomes void by the superim¬ 
position of the opposites (subject/object) over each other and, 
through this void or nothingness, returns to the original I-subject 
which is the potential plenum. Jnaneshwar explains that the 
Absolute-noumenon-plenum cannot be an object to itself or to 
anyone else, and that this is the very reason for its beingness. It 
is the substratum — the eternal I-subject — which manifests itself 
objectively by extending itself in conceptual space-time so that it 
may become perceptible as phenomenal objects. This total 
potentiality — the I-subject — cannot offer itself for compre¬ 
hension because it would then be an object! The eye can see 
everything else but it cannot see itself!! 

Chapter 5, entitled “The Sat-Chit-Ananda”, has 68 verses. 
Here Jnaneshwar explains the real significance of the three oft- 
repeated attributes of the Absolute in Hindu philosophy. In the 
very first verse, he tells us that Sat (being), Chit (consciousness) 
and Ananda (bliss) are the three attributes of the Brahman as 
described by the Vedas but that they are not to be considered 
separately because even in their entirety they do not effect the 
Brahman just as the poisonous nature of poison does not affect 
the poison itself. The “beingness” and “consciousness” finally end 
in the ultimate bliss and they do not exist independently; indeed, 
since there is no one to experience the ultimate “bliss”, the 
beingness and the consciousness cannot exist independently in 
the absolute state, where there can be no conditions which could 
be perceptible to the senses. Jnaneshwar further explains that 
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the “bliss” -in this absolute state — transcending as it does the 

experiencer, the experienced bliss and the experiencing _ 

annihilates the other two aspects and thus makes the words 
themselves — Sat and Chit — useless. Jnaneshwar seems to imply 
that, relatively speaking, the expression “Sat-chit-anand” could be 
conceptualized that on the “Sat” the consciousness-at-rest, 
spontaneously arises the “Chit” — the movement (i am) together 
with the manifested universe — and the realization of the basic 
identity between the two (the unmanifest and the manifested 
universe) results in bliss. The realization that phenomenality is 
merely the objectivization of noumenality — and not a separate 
thing — breaks the separation or the duality between “me” and 
the “other”, and this results in “Bliss”. Jnaneshwar thereafter 
asks. “When all conceptualizing ceases what is left?” What is left 
is apparently “nothing” because it is phenomenal absence but 
noumenally the nothingness is very much present as absolute 
presence, the potential plenum, the indescribable bliss. 

Chapter 6 is entitled “Demolition of the Word (shabda)” 
and contains 103 verses. Jnaneshwar here discusses the extent of 
the usefulness of the word in revealing the nature of the Brahman 
and in destroying ignorance. He begins by praising the word 
for giving mere sound the dignity of meaning, and also for 
being a mirror to the unmanifest and thus indicating the nature 
of what is sensorially not perceptible; what is more, the word 
provides the sort of mirror which enables even a sightless person 
to see his true nature. In the manifest world it tells us the do’s 
and don’ts regarding our daily life. The effectiveness of the 
word is clearly seen in the case of the manifested universe 
which is made to appear real by the word although it is in fact 
the result of ignorance. Then again, on the one hand it makes 
Shiva accept himself as an embodied entity while on the other, 
it is through the word that individual sentient being comes to 
realize his real nature. Finally, says Jnaneshwar, the greatness of 
the word is seen in the fact that it sacrifices itself ultimately in 
pointing out true knowledge of the Absolute (all conceptua¬ 
lization ceases). However, the limitations of the word are clearly 
seen when it attempts to remind the Absolute of its true nature. 
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It can neither expose ignorance which is non-existent nor reveal 
the Absolute to which it owes its own existence. The word, 
says Jnaneshwar, is useless for this purpose like a lamp lit at 
mid-day — it can neither destroy darkness which does not exist 
during the day nor is it necessary in order to see the sun. In 
short, says Jnaneshwar, the word is relevant and useful only as 
a reminder in reladvity but it has no existence at all in non- 
conceptuality. The Atman, the absolute subject, is unreachable 
by the word or any other object. 

The purport of this interesting chapter is that the word is 
basically “expressed thought”, and is therefore nothing but 
conceptualizing in the duality of subject-object relationship, 
through the relativity of inter-dependent opposites or counterparts. 
The relative thought which finds its expression in the word has 
created the fictitious comprehender in the form of the pseudo¬ 
subject as opposed to the comprehended object, although both 
are phenomenal objects in consciousness. Having thus created 
this fictitious “ego” (the pseudo-subject), thought then proceeds 
to keep the ego subjected to the concept of personal guilt and 
bondage, and finally takes on the magnanimous role of providing 
the ego with the means of acquiring liberation from the bondage! 
Jnaneshwar, therefore, suggests to us that whatever the relative 
thought or word may have to say about ignorance and knowledge, 
or bondage and liberation (which have no existence other than 
as concepts) can only be sheer nonsense. The apperception of 
Truth — our real nature — can be neither conceptualized nor 
expressed as vocalized thought because it can only be a product 
of the split-mind in duality. The awakening can only happen 
spontaneously when the conceptual individual is totally absent, 
in a kind of integral in-seeing devoid of all duality and temporality. 
It can only happen in the deepest abyss of negation, in the total 
absolute absence of both positive and negative volition. Obviously 
it cannot happen to a “me” or “you” identified with a separate 
individual entity with supposed autonomy. 

Chapter 7, entitled “Invalidation of Ignorance” is the longest 
chapter in the book and has 295 verses, Jnaneshwar launches a 
forensic attack, withering and yet subtle, on those who believe 
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that ignorance as such does exist in its own right. In the very 
first verse of the chapter, he asserts that but for knowledge the 
very word “ignorance” would never have been heard, and further 
on that ignorance is wholly illusory; horses painted in a picture 
cannot be used in a batde; to seek ignorance in knowledge is like 
expecting waves of mirage in the moonlight. The core of his 
argument is that if ignorance does exist, it must by its very 
nature cover everything with which it comes in contact, and if 
it has thus rendered the absolute knowledge itself ignorant, only 
ignorance will exist. Who then, asks Jnaneshwar, is to know that 
ignorance exists?! Surely, ignorance being ignorance cannot know 
itself, just as proof cannot prove itself. On the other hand, if 
ignorance cannot make the absolute knowledge ignorant, 
ignorance is surely non-existent — a cataract which does not 
impair the vision can hardly be called a cataract. Again, how can 
ignorance which is the opposite of knowledge be expected to 
exist together with knowledge? Sleep and the waking state, 
forgetting and remembering, cold and heat, night and day, etc. — 
can they exist together at the same time? After giving a series of 
extremely apt examples, jnaneshwar concludes that ignorance 
just does not exist either with knowledge or independently of 
knowledge, just as a fish made of salt (and infused with life) 
cannot exist either in water or out of water! 

Jnaneshwar then proceeds further with the discussion on the 
nature of ignorance by asserting that ignorance cannot be directly 
apprehended nor can it be logically inferred. If ignorance is 
supposed to exist then its effects and results would also be 
ignorance; ignorance and its effect, like the dream and its witness 
would be of the same nature; the senses, being effects of ignorance, 
also would not be able to perceive it just as sugar cannot taste 
itself. After giving several examples Jnaneshwar concludes that 
ignorance cannot be directly apprehended because it is neither the 
cause nor the effect of anything, which alone could be directly 
perceived. Then there is the contention that the vast world that 
exists is itself the proof of the existence of ignorance as its cause, 
just as it may be inferred that the very existence of healthy trees 
proves that their roots do somehow receive water although the 
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ground around may apparendy be dry. Jnaneshwar himself raises 
this contendon and prompdy demolishes it by declaring that it is 
as foolish as to contend that the sun is darkness. From the point 
of view of noumenon there is no phenomenality at all. Finally, 
he delivers the coup de grace: the very word “ignorance” and the 
statement “ignorance exists” need knowledge to be intelligible! 

Jnaneshwar concludes this long and important chapter with 
an apparendy simple statement: “The sun does not, of course, 
find darkness during the day, but even if he should pay a visit to 
the night, he would still not be able to find darkness; if a person 
waits in search of sleep to know what sleep is, all that can happen 
is that he will lose both his sleep and his waking dme”. What he 
points out through this simple, self-evident statement is the very 
significant fact that while light cannot find darkness, what it does 
find is its own absence, the absence of that which was seeking and 
not something basically different from itself. The spiritual seeker 
is the light seeking out the darkness of a “me” in his search for 
his real nature, and finding that there is no “who” or any other 
object but only the absence of the presence of that which was 
seeking. The not-finding is itself the finding. The finding is that all 
objects — including the ego that was making the search — are 
non-existent, merely phenomenal appearances in consciousness, 
immanent therein being the noumenal subject. The finding is 
that the phenomenal absence of that which is sought is the absolute 
absence of all conceptuality which represents the bliss of absolute 
PRESENCE. 

Chapter 8, endded “Invalidation of Knowledge” contains only 
19 verses and is in fact an extension of the previous long chapter. 
Jnaneshwar begins the chapter by saying, “Thus there never is 
any such thing as ignorance and, through the grace of my Guru, 
I came to know my real nature which is neither knowledge nor 
ignorance (both being interrelated concepts) but that pure 
knowledge which is indicated by my name”. Fie then adds in the 
very next verse that any attempt to see one’s true nature must 
fail and make one blush for having made the effort at all. This 
is because the very idea of an effort is based on a cognizer 
cognizing the true nature of the cognizer and Jnaneshwar knows 
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that all the three are mere concepts. The idea of a seeker is based 
on a “me” thinking, doing, worshipping, meditating, etc., whereas 
the spontaneous occurring of the metanoesis, or, para-vritti 
presupposes the total absence of a separate entity with supposed 
autonomy of existence. What makes Jnaneshwar blush is the idea 
of a mere phenomenal appearance — which is all that a human 
being really is — trying to perfect itself by its own efforts. 
Thereafter, he asseverates that “That state in which my Guru has 
placed me is not such that it could be within the grasp of thought 
or words”, and that “no one could make an object of that state” 
because it is pure subjectivity. He concludes the chapter by saying 
“Knowledge and ignorance being conceptual, the one who knows 
may think he does not know and the one who thinks he knows 
may not know, and thus what prevails it consciousness, the 
sense I am which has swallowed both the concepts of ignorance 
and knowledge”. 

Chapter 9, entitled “The Self-realized State”, contains 69 
verses. In this chapter Jnaneshwar describes the unicitive 
experience in the self-realized state, by saying at the outset 
that the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment, the see-er and 
the seen have become merged in the mystic realization of the 
unicity, as if fragrance has become the nose in order to smell 
itself, sound has become the ear in order to hear itself. All 
perception remains as pure mirrorization without any reactive 
interpretation; there is only seeing, hearing, tasting, etc. 
without the objective interference of a seer, hearer, taster, 
etc. In the self-realized state, says Jnaneshwar, the senses 
may run according to their nature towards objects which 
gratify them but there is no experiencer separate from the 
experience, just as when the sight meets the mirror there is 
awareness that the image in the mirror is not different from 
the face. Thereby he conveys the idea that an ordinary person 
identifies himself with the object that is undergoing an 
experience (whether it is enjoyable or painful) but the self- 
realized person becomes the experience. Jnaneshwar further 
asserts that in the self-realized state of the Jnani, the eight-fold 
Yoga has no place and appears as lustreless as the moon in day 
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time. The usual and normal behaviour of the realized Jnani is 
only apparent because all actions take place spontaneously, and in 
the process of the apparently normal working of the senses the 
subject-object relationship does not exist. Therefore, pronounces 
jnaneshwar, whatever action takes place is his discipline and his 
unrestrained free-wheeling way of life is his Samadhi; the devotee 
and God become one, die path becomes the destination, and the 
entire universe becomes a quiet and secluded spot. In an overflow 
of poetic fervour, Jnaneshwar says that even in this self-realized 
state of unicity, if the desire should arise in the manifestation of 
duality' to enjoy the relationship of master and disciple, or master 
and servant, it is consciousness (God) which establishes such a 
relationship between two appropriate sentient beings, and creates 
and enjoys the various effective manifestations in the form of 
love and ecstacy in which there is nothing other than 
consciousness. Such phenomenal manifestations, he avers; must 
be considered to be basically noumenal in nature, just as out of 
one large mass of rock is carved out the temple, the image of the 
God and the images of the devotees. Finally, Jnaneshwar concludes 
this chapter with the spontaneous outburst: “Oh! My Lord Guru, 
what a state you have brought me into — in which I am both the 
giver and the taker, both the giving and the taking”; also, “indeed, 
my beloved Guru, only he is very dear to you who, having given 
up all difference between the ‘self and the ‘other’, becomes one 
with you”. 

Chapter 10 — with 31 verses — is the concluding chapter 
which serves as a humble dedication of the book to Jnaneshwar’s 
Guru Nivrittinath. At the same time it presents a very beautiful, 
very brief summary of the book. Jnaneshwar begins by saying 
that he would have preferred to enjoy die bliss of self-realization 
in peace and quiet by himself but it would seem to be the wish 
of his Guru that he should share this joy with the rest of the 
ivorld. He confesses that the book is a token of his Guru’s immense 
power and that as an individual he did not possess the authority 
or the capacity to write such a book. In any case, he says, it 
would be foolish to give up his Guru’s great gift of self-realization 
and again be back in the bondage of duality by claiming the credit 
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for the book. Then he asks, “If I had kept my silence and not said 
anything on the subject, would the phenomenal manifestation 
not have taken place, or would the final truth have been affected 
in any way — the final truth being the identity of the noumenon 
and the phenomena, the perceiver and the perceived, which did 
not need any telling”. 

To the consequential query, why then was the book writ¬ 
ten at all? Jnaneshwar explains that the favourite subject may 
be the same but a new taste and a fresh enjoyment would be 
available with every fresh discussion. Having so far spoken 
about a writer writing a book, he at once puts the subject- 
matter in perspective by one extremely succinct question: 
“Since I am awareness unaware of awareness,'for whose benefit 
should I talk? and if I do not talk is that awareness going to 
be lost? Therefore even if my lips have spoken, that teaching 
is really the silence of the silence because in fact there has been 
neither any talking nor the absence of talking — it is like drawing 
the figure of a fish on the surface of water”. Finally, Jnaneshwar 
expressly specifies the authority, the importance and the impact 
of the book with what seems a lack of humility, but actually 
is true humility in the dis-identification with a “me”- concept. 
He says, “Jnanadeva solemnly avers that a meaningful appre¬ 
hension of this Anubhavamrita will result in the Jeevanmukta 
Jnani becoming the Anubhavamrita itself’. Then again, “Those 
who have apprehended the integral meaning of the words (in 
the Anubhavamrita) will themselves become merged in that 
experience of immortality, like all water that flows into the 
sea becomes the sea itself’. “Therefore”, says jnaneshwar, “this 
Anubhavamrita is the means by which happiness can taste 
happiness”. 


Bombay 
June, 1984 


Ramesh S. Balsekar 



Editor’s Note 

Who is the experiencer of immortality, we do not know. We 
do not even know who or what we are, nor do we know that 
we are not what we think we are. We see and feel not what is, 
but what appears to be. These are not conundrums but truths, 
albeit beyond common comprehension. We live in. a make-believe 
world of appearances and duality; therefore we are unable to 
comprehend the truth or reality, which is absolute non-dualism, 
total unicity and pure subjectivity. 

Duality gives birth to the “I” and the “non-I”, the “me” and 
the “other”, followed by an unending cycle of pairs of opposites 
— the seeker and the sought, the seer and the seen, the experiencer 
and the experienced, etc. — and this endless cycle continues so 
long as the illusion of duality continues. 

The “me”-concept, being inherently dualistic, generates 
innumeable mis-identiideations, the most disastrous of which is 
our identification with our bodv-mind entity. In fact, any 
identification, any definite conclusion, any belief or dogma is a 
blockage to the ceaseless flow of eternal life that immortality or 
reality is. Identification is a self-fabricated trap in which the 
identifier, the believer himself, is irretrievably caught with no 
possibility of an escape so long as the dualism of thought process 
continues. 

How to get release from this trap, this bondage, is the 
problem. It is a truism that within each problem lies its solution. 
The problem of bondage is created by the self-enclosing nature 
of our dualistic thought. Its solution therefore must lie in non- 
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dualism, in the negative approach. If we discard the “me”, the 
“other” will cease to exist. If identification with the body-mind 
entity is annihilated, if all acquired knowledge, all so-called 
“experiences” — religious, mystical, psychical — which build up 
our ego (the “me”) are thrown to the winds, dichotomy will be 
automatically demolished and the non-dualistic state will prevail. 
It is in this state that the true awakening happens, merging 
together the seeker and the sought. It is this state which is 
liberation, jeevanmukti, the eternal now, without any past or 
future. This is the state of fullness, oneness and onlyness of the 
Universal Being, the state which is beyond all identities but is the 
identity of all beings, the eternal noumenon in which all 
phenomena (including us) arise and in which they ultimately 
disintegrate. 

This, to my mind, is the main plank of jnaneshwar’s phi¬ 
losophy, which really is Advaita Vedanta in its purest form. His 
Amritanubhava is perhaps the brightest gem among the Advaita 
classics, brilliantly expounded here by Balsekar in his illuminat¬ 
ing commentary, written in the light of the teaching of his Master, 
Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. 

When I received the ms of Balsekar’s version of Amrita¬ 
nubhava, entitled The Experience of Immortality , I first glanced 
through it hurriedly just to get a feel of what it contained. But, 
in between I did tarry at many places to ruminate over certain 
profound thoughts that held my attention compulsively. I liked 
the work on the whole and applied myself to a second reading 
making a thorough job of it — reading para by para, line by line, 
word by word. The editor in me made me alter various words 
and phrases and substitute them with those I considered more 
apt. I also took the liberty of deleting some repetitions and trans¬ 
posing certain sentences and paras, but I took care not to make 
any significant alterations or deletions in what Balsekar calls the 
“technical” portion of the book, by which he means his exposi¬ 
tion of the central theme. In fact, it was agreed between us that 
he would have the fullest liberty to say whatever he wanted to 
say and to say it in the manner that best suited him. I stuck to 
the agreement. And the complete edited copy matter was sent 
back to him for his final reading, before it Vent to the printers. 
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After the second reading of the ms i put my pen down and 
read it once again, this time as a student of the Vedanta philosophy. 
However, in this reading 1 ignored by and large the English 
rendering of Jnaneshwar’s verses. I found them rather archaic. 
Mostly aphoristic, these verses serve a sort of pot-pourri of reading 
fare — poetical, metaphorical, mystical, metaphysical and enigmatic 
—- not quite easy to imbibe or digest. On the other hand, I found 
Balsekar’s commentary vivid and vigorous, his logic impeccable 
— although sometimes his long-winded sentences with plentiful 
parentheses confounded me and I had to read them again to be 
able to grasp his contentions. 

I must mention here that my final reading of The Experience 
of Immortality affected me profoundly. It transformed me from 
within, as it were. During my life of some three quarters of a 
century, I had pursued various philosophical disciplines and studied 
the scriptures of different faiths. In my younger days I passed 
through a phase of an irresistible fascination for the esoterics — 
astrology, life after death, astral projection, arousing the Kundalini 
and what not. Now all these past pursuits appeared to be mere 
will-o’-the-wisps, unreal fancies, like memories of a dream. I felt 
that the knowledge acquired by me so laboriously from various 
sources was fragmentary, chaotic and illusory. It had conditioned 
my mind and blind-folded my reason. The erudition for which 
many respected me had only inflated my ego and even induced in 
me a holier-than-thou attitude. I am now convinced that true 
wisdom does not emanate from acquired philosophical knowledge. 
In fact it cannot be learnt from another. It is a process of self- 
discovery and the very antithesis of all mind-created values. I realize 
now that there is nothing like a spiritual evolution through 
disciplinary practices; that there is no method of meditation which 
could stop the thought process without retaining oneself as the 
meditator. I realize that one can never attain the timeless non-dual 
state through a dualistic mind. Also that my fond belief that at 
some stage in my life, some higher power in some mysterious way 
will ultimately liberate me was nothing but a mental fiction, a 
myth, a self-perpetrated fraud. The consciousness that we are can 
only be seen by us through an inseeing. Understanding this is all 
that is needed : All else is like running after a mirage. 
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I don’t know whether, this my new realization, is going to 
be permanent, or 1 will again slip back into my old gears. But I 
do hope that some of the readers of this book, more receptive 
and perceptive than me, will be able to derive a lasting benefit 
from it. I advise them to concentrate mainly on the study of 
Balsekar’s commentary rather than Jnaneshwar’s verses. The 
commentary is remarkable in the sense that in it the two sages, 
Jnaneshwar and Nisargadatta Maharaj, talk through Balsekar’s 
mouth and walk across the entire panorama of the book on his 
legs, for he carries them both on his shoulders throughout. Maybe, 
due to this holy burden Balsekar’s style of writing becomes a bit 
knock-kneed sometimes and he has to seek support from 
parenthetical clauses which, for a while, distract the reader’s 
attention from the main premise. In such cases, however, a second 
reading with a solemn and intensive concentration will give the 
reader a clear vision of Balsekar’s abounding candour and his 
convincing logic. 

Style is the man, they say. In Balsekar’s case it is 
overwhelmingly so. I say this for I know the man too. Affable 
at times and beaming at you with a disarming smile, he is, at 
other times, defiant, intractable and distant — remote as a star 
some thousand light years away! Like his style of writing, Balsekar 
is not quite easy to deal with, and a strange relationship subsists 
between us, with our mutual distances changing, depending upon 
the perigean or apogean posidon he chooses to occupy vis-a-vis 
myself. But he is what he is and I admire him sincerely as he is, 
for he never pretends to be what he is not. Always sure of 
himself, he would seldom make efforts to become amiable or 
even amenable, when any of his contentions is challenged or 
questioned. But with a relentless logic he can and does prove the 
validity of his assertions and claims. As a profound thinker and 
a powerful writer he is authentic. 1 am confident that greater 
successes as an author will come his away in future. This book 
is a sure pointer. 


Bombay, 
July, 1984 


Sudhakar S. Dikshit, 
Editor 




The Five Introductory Verses 


1. I surrender myself totally to that indestructible, indescribable 
essence of bliss which is unicity but which has manifested itself 
as (my Guru) Nivrittinath. 

In this introductory verse Jnaneshwar presents the central 
theme of Amritanubhava which is the unity between the unmanifest 
Absolute and the manufested universe. At the same time, he throws 
light on the traditional relationship between the Guru and the 
disciple which is unique to India. 

2. I express my obligation to that knowledge which is known as the 
most superior knowledge, which is known as shankari knowl¬ 
edge or the knowledge of the advaita, which is indeed the Guru 
who saves the world from ignorance. 

3. In this phantasmagoria of the manifsted universe in the duality 
of consciousness it is impossible to distinguish the relationship 
between the Absolute and the manifested universe, Shiva and 
Shakti. 

The question that would arise at this early stage is: If the basic 
premise of Advaita Vetanta is that nothing has happened and that 
the Absolute is pure awareness not aware of its existence, then how 
does one account for this manifested universe which is very much 
there to be experienced by all? 

The answer is that what is manifested is merely an appearance 
in consciousness that is experienced through maya. And Maya is a 
concept which is brought in only to prove the main premise of the 
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unicity of the Absolute, which is pure subjectivity without the 
slightest touch of any objectivity or duality. The concept of Maya 
is like the concept of “x” in algebra which is introduced merely to 
arrive at the answer, and is rejected as without substance when once 
the answer has been arrived at. If one at any time ignores the fact 
that Maya is merely a concept, a supposed quantity “x”, one gets 
involved into all kinds of avoidable, imagined difficulties. 

Shiva and Shakti — Purusha and Prakriti — are the names 
given to the duality in which the manifested universe appears. It is 
this mystery of the relationship between Shiva and Shakti that is 
the problem; and the concept of Maya is introduced in order to 
unravel this problem at least intellectually, and arrive at the answer. 
But once, by the grace of the Guru, there is apperception of the 
truth, the concept of Maya automatically disappears and it is realized 
that there is nothing but the unicity of the Absolute. Until then, 
however, the “x” of duality — Maya — has to be accepted. 

For example a person and his energy are not two separate 
“things”, yet one does speak of his strength or weakness during his 
illness. 

4. I bow to the duality that is Shiva-Shakti (Purusha-Prakriti) so 
that they should make known to me their inherent unicity. 

The substance and its nature may seem like two separate 
things but in fact they are inseparable. Manifestation of the universe 
happens only when consciousness are not separate; therefore 
manifestation also cannot be a separate thing. The separateness is 
only apparent, not real. For manifestation is only apparent, not 
real. For manifestation is only an appearance in consciousness. That 
unicity which was prior to the arising of consciousness, continues 
as such without losing its unicity — the arising of consciousness 
itself is the basic concept. Manifestation occurs concurrently with 
the arising of consciousness, and when consciousness disappears, 
the manifest world also disappears. 

Jnaneshwar offers his obeisance to Shiva-Shakti as the parents 
of the manifest universe in order that they will be pleased to reveal 
the secret of their oneness in duality. The significance of this offering 
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of obeisance is that the sage offers as a sacrifice his own individuality, 
his identification with a separate entity, and thereby clearly indicates 
that the realization and experience of the absolute unicity can come 
about only with the total annihilation of the individual identity. 
And this annihilation of the individual identity is tantamount to a 
merging with the totality in complete love: when the separate 
identity as an individual is lost, there can remain only identity with 
the totality, and that is unicity, wholeness, holiness. This love, this 
oneness with the Absolute, finds expression in manifested duality 
as the love for the Guru who is the embodiment of the Absolute. 

5. My salutations to that Absolute who in his manifested fuality 
assumes roles of the one who creates, the one who maintains, 
and finally the one who destroys this universe. 

In this verse is brought out again the oneness of the mani¬ 
fested and the unmanifest, and, incidentally, the verse also clearly 
indicates the thesis of this work. 

Truth is revealed when a thing is seen and known in its true 
nature, but when the same thing is seen as something different, it is 
ignorance or illusion or delusion or Maya. This illusion or delusion 
can be of two kinds: in case of the well-known rope and snake 
example mere knowlede of the actual position is enough to remove 
the delusion; but in another case, for example a crystal held on top 
of acoloured object, will appear as if it is itself coloured, and will 
continue to appear coloured so long as the coloured object below is 
not removed. 

Similarly, because of the Maya or ignorance, the world appears 
as real, but when through the grace of the Guru there is realization 
of the true position, there is also the realization that the manifest 
universe is merely an appearance in consciousness and will last only 
so long as consciousness lasts. Once this Truth is apperceived, even 
though the world will continue to appear as real so long as life and 
consciousness continue, there will no longer be any delusion, for 
the colouring of Maya is removed. 

From the point of view of die sun there is no mirage at all; the 
deer sees it and, under a delusion, runs towards it; man, however. 
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knows that it is an illusion. From the point of view of the Absolute, 
there is no manifestation at all; the ignorant man is deluded into 
thinking that the manifested world is real; the realized man knows 
that all manifested phenomena are only an illusion, an appearance 
in consciousness, though the unmanifest is immanent in the 
manifestation. 



The Identity of Shiva-Shakti 


1. In this way I have at the outset offered my obeisance to the original 
parents of the manifest universe who themselves are without any 
external cause. 

This first verse is the core of the first chapter 

From the point of view of the Jnani, there is no illusion of the 
manifest universe at all, and therefore there is no question of the 
duality of male/female relationship. The Jnani is aware that what 
appears to the ignorant as three separate things — the male/female 
individual, the world and the creator — are in reality the 
manifestations, experances in consciousness, of the unicity that is 
the absolute. 

The ignorant man looks at the world — and at himself — with 
a split-mind, a mind divided in duality of subject-object. But the 
Jnani’s mind is the whole-mind, not whole-seeing, but until this 
comes about through the grace of the Guru, any communication 
between the Jani and the ignorant person must necessarily be on 
the basis of duality — otherwise there cannot be any communication, 
indeed, there will not be any need for it! The Guru, however, has 
never lost his whole-seeing when he talks to the disciple. It is from 
this point of view that Jnaneshwar has used the words “In this way” 
to indicate that whilst the reader may still have a split-mind (in the 
final verse of the final chapter he blesses the sincere reader as eligible 
to enjob the feast of the whole-mind) book has been written with- 
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out forgetting the unicity that the Absolute is. Similarly, the Jnani 
goes through life “as if’ it is real — as if ‘x’ is a real number — but 
never gets himself involved because he never loses his whole-mind. 
Jnaneshwar describes die parentage of the universe by various names: 
Shiva-Shakti, Purusha-Prakriti, Deva-Devi etc. The essential meaning 
in the various terms is the same. It is the energy, the movement that 
produces the manifestation. The Absolute, in its original awareness, 
is not aware of its existence. It is when consciousness arises — for 
no apparent reason except that that is its nature — that manifesta¬ 
tion occurs simulaneously in duality. The unmanifest is 
consciousness at rest — the Shiva, the Pursusha, the Deva who 
assumes the male role in the duality created by consciousness when 
it is in movement as the female energy, the Shakti, the Prakriti, the 
Devi. 

At this stage, some explanation is called for about what is 
meant by the terms “obeisance” and “surrender” used here in place 
of the Marathi term VANDANA used by Jnaneshwar. “Vandana” stands 
for worshipful surrender and total love. So long as the apperception 
of truth has not occurred, the sense of duality which is a barrier to 
true love must prevail. But once there is apperception, the 
individuality — identification with an entity — is surrendered and 
only total love prevails. Jnaneshwar never allows the reader to forget 
even for a moment the basic unity that prevails in the manifest and 
the unmanifest — that unity between the correlated opposites on 
which the apparent duality of the manifested universe is based, and 
indeed, without which unity there cannot ever be any realization 
of the eternal truth. 

2. Out of love the husband himself has become the wife. With the 
rising of the conscious energy, manifestation takes place in con¬ 
sciousness, the resulting duality merely appearing on the essential, 
basic unicity. 

The idea coveyed in this verse is symbolized by the Hindu 
icon known as “Ardha-Nari-Nateshwara”, depicting the half-man 
half-woman duality appearing on the basic unity, the duality 
manifesting itself without affecting the basic oneness or unicity. In 
other words the unmanifest Absolute appears as the manifested 
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universe without any separate creation when the energy of love 
spontaneously arises as consciousness. It is something like the 
unmanifest sweetness manifesting itself as sugar, sweetness being 
the very nature of sugar and not something separate; when a piece 
of metal is struck against a hard surface the unmanifest sound 
becomes manifest; in both these cases a specific cause may be noticed 
in duality, but duality itself is the spontaneous, causeless 
manifestation of, and on, the unmanifest Absolute. 

3. Shiva and Shakti are so intimately unified that they swallow each 
other all the time in order to prevent any breach in their unity; 
they separate themselves only to enjoy each other in their recip¬ 
rocal love. 

In this imagery, the poet-philosopher brings out in a unique 
way the closet possible relationship between the unicity of the 
unicity of the unmanifest Absolute and the apparent duality of the 
manifested unverse. 

The sentient human being is only an infinitesimal part within 
the entire process of the mirrorization of the noumenon into the 
phenomenal universe. Therefore we (as human beings) cannot 
possibly have any essential, nature of our own other than this total 
objectivization as such. At the same time, phenomena are not 
something separately created or even projected independently, but 
are noumenon itself, conceptualized or objectivized. In other words, 
the difference between the two is purely notional — and this is the 
idea which is coveyed in this verse. 

This identity or inseparableness between the noumenon and 
the phenomena is the key to the mystery of our true nature, and 
obviously this is why Jnaneshwar has devoted the very first chapter 
of his work to this basic aspect of our existence. If this basic unity is 
lost sight of — and so indeed it is in many infructuous discussions — 
we would never get out of the marshy tract of conceptualization 
and conjecture. Only through the idea of this basic unity it would 
be apperceived that the noumenon is all that we are, and that the 
phenomena are what we appear to be as separate objects. It will 
then be clearly understood that in such apperception of our true 
nature there cannot be any room for any individual entity, that the 
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concept of an entity needing “liberation” is futile nonsense, that 
liberation is actually liberation from the very concept of bondage 
and liberation; and finally, therefore, that we are this very 
apperception that is prior to “knowledge” (which is the iterrelated 
opposite of non-knowledge). This is what is expounded through 
the chapters that follow, but the rest of the exposition could be 
comprehended only on the basis of the essential unity between Shiva 
and Shakti — noumenon and the phenomena. 

In other words, the basic for this unity lies in the fact that it is 
the same consciousness that prevails — one at rest as the absolute 
noumenon and the other in movement in duality as the phenomena. 
When consciousness, which is the impersonal at rest, manifests itself 
by objectifying itself as phenomena, it identifies itself with each 
sentient being and thus arises the concept of the separate personal 
individual “me” which, assuming itself as the subject, treats all other 
phenomena as its objects, and each sentient being similarly becomes 
the subject vis-a-vis all other objects, although all are in fact objects 
appearing in consciousness. 

Temporarily though it may be, this sense of duality disap¬ 
pears in physical or mental ecstacy when the sense of “me” and the 
“other” disappears completely; it also happens in deep sleep until 
consciousness (which had suspended its movement in deep sleep) 
again arises. It is this that is conveyed by Jnaneshwar when he says 
that Shiva and Shakti — unicity and duality — “swallow each other” 
out of an inalienable sense of mutual love or intimacy. Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to say that this alternating sense of duality occurs 
even during alternate moments of the winking of our eyes but we 
do not realize its significance because of our dep attachment to the 
sense objects of the world. This attachment towards the material 
objects of the world falls off only when there is clear apperception 
of our true nature. 

There is yet another aspect of Shiva and Shakti swallowing 
each other. Nisargadatta Maharaj gave consciousness arose at all in 
that state of unicity when awareness was not aware of itself — why 
consciousness went into a state of movement from its position of 
rest — Maharaj’s answer was tht consciousness throbbed itself into 
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existence spontaneously because it is its nature to do so. This “nature” 
is love and any expression of love needs duality. The sea creates 
clouds out of itself and then accepts the clouds back into itself as the 
rains — and this is a continuous phenomenon. This is the sort of 
thing that happens when consciousness erupts into movement and 
merges itself again into awareness, which is consciousness at rest. It 
is again necessary to state that the two are not in essence separate 
just as the sea and clouds are not in essence separate. This sense of 
love, which consciousness is in esence, gets turned into love for the 
material objects of the world when consciousness identifies itself 
with objects through which it manifests itself. This is Maya. 

Our real nature is pure love which must return to its source, 
the pure awareness. This pure love, our ture nature, we have 
forgotten through the power of Maya, and have replaced it by our 
attachment for material object —- love for certain objects and hate 
for others, both inter-related opposites in duality. When, by the 
grace of the Guru, there natureally gets itself converted into pure 
love. Thus love and love — Shiva and Shakd — get converted into 
each other first through Maya and then back through self-realization: 
they swallow each other and never let anything interfere with their 
basic unity. 

4. The mystery of the unicity that the unmenifest Absolute is and 
of the phenomena which appear in duality is something that 
cannot be understood intellectually by a mind that is divided. 

The mystery lies appamtly in the fact that Shiva-Shakti cannot 
be called one because it is ony in duality that manifestation can take 
place; on the other hand, they annot be called two separate entities 
because they do not have separate independent existence. 

It is necessary always to bear in mind the perfect identity of 
that-that-we-are, and this-that-we-appear-to-be, to enable us to 
consider the matter with whole mind. We must never for a moment 
forget that the non-manifest and the manifestation, the noumenon 
and the phenomena, the Absolute and the relative are not different: 
manifestation is not the “creation” of the non-manifest, but merely 
the mirrorization or an expression of it. There cannot be any 
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inherent duality between subject and object. The inseparableness 
between the noumenon and the phenomena lies in the fact that 
“that-that-we-appear-to-be” (phenomenality) but is also necessarily 
immanent therein. This cannot be otherwise because the Absolute 
is all there is! In other words, the Absolute must necessarily transcend 
the relative because the relative is only its mirrorization, and it must 
also be immanent in the relative because the reladve has no inde¬ 
pendent existence other than as the mirrorization of the Absolute. 
The substance must necessarily at once transcend, and be imma¬ 
nent in, the shadow. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to repeatedly 
emphasize this point to his visitors because of its imperative 
importance. 

5. The astonishing aspect of this unity between the manifest and 
the unmanifest is that although they appear to be separate and 
different, their love for each other is so deep that they do not 
give up their inherent identity even inadvertendy while enjoying 
their mutual intimacy. 

In this verse Jnaneshwar asseverates the fact that manifestation 
appears in consciousness and is cognized by consciousness only in 
consciousness. Therefore duality is purely notional, wholly 
conceptual. Consciousness acts through an individual body-mind 
mechanism; there is, therefore, no cognizer as an independent being 
on its own, apart from the thing cognized. The cognizer and the 
cognized are not two —- they are not separate. Both the cognizer 
and the thing cognized together constitute the fact of cognizing, 
the functional aspect of the noumenon as pure potentiality. In other 
words, phenomena are the actual aspect of the pure potentiality of 
the noumenon. Noumenon, as such, (as pure potentiality, as pure 
subjectivity) has no objective existence other than its manifestation. 
The appearance is the perceived aspect and the interpretation of the 
perceived aspect by sentience is the perceptive aspect of consciousness 
in movement. 

The sage would also seem to suggest in this verse that all that 
is cognizable is part of the fantasy that life is, a dream world including 
all senuent beings through whom the function of cognizing is 
performed. 
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6. These two (Shiva and Shakti) have produced a child as big as this 

7. universe, but they are always alrt that no sense of duality should 
taint their love for each other. They ensure that the emergence 
of the universe does not take place as the third entity apart from 
themselves, and that the original unity continues to remain for 
ever. 

In these verses Jnaneshwar propounds in detail the manner in 
wich manifestation takes place. He clearly refers to the conceptual 
process of the vreation of the world as well as the contents therein. 
The world and all that there is in it arises simultaneously with the 
arising of consciousness. 

So far the unity in duality that has been discussed referred 
generally to the noumenon and the phenomena, consciousness at 
rest (awareness) and consciousness in movement, non-manifestation 
and manifestation, the Absolute and the relative. In these two verses, 
jnaneshwar goes deeper into the mechanism of the creation of the 
universe. There are two aspects regarding such creation: one is the 
arising of the universe, and the other is the cognizing of it. The 
arousal of consciousness from the state of rest (the state of 
consciousness at rest may be called pure awareness, which is without 
consciousness of its existence or presence) and the arising of the 
apparent universe therein are apontaneous and concurrent. 
Cognizing takes place through the.sentience (the sense of being 
alive and present) of sentient beings who, it must be remembered, 
have appeared as part of the total manifestation. It is thus 
consciousness which, having arisen, concurrently throws up the 
manifestation of the universe as an appearance in consciousness, 
and cognizes the universe by means of the various physical forms 
— psychosomatic apparatues — throguh its aspect of sentience. 

It is obvious that a mere psychosomatic apparatus — the 
physical body — cannot cognize anything or perform any act as an 
independent act because it is only an appearance, a phenomenon, 
an object. The Chinese sage Chugng-tzu illustrated this truth by his 
oft-referred story of the sow who died while suckling her piglets: 
the piglets just left the dead body of the mother sow because she 
was no longer there — she was no longer sentient, she was no longer 
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animate. It is this sentience, this animating consciousness which 
provides the cognizing element in manifestation through the sentient 
beings. 

The significant points made out in these two cerses are that (i) 
the arousal of the consciousness on the state of unicity brings about 
a duality that is only notional (like waves on an expanse of water), 
and, further, (ii) the appearance of the manifestation of the universe 
is also in consciousness (like the froth on the top of the waves), and, 
(iii) the cognizing of the manifested universe happens, by means of 
the millions of physical bodies, only through sentience, the 
animating aspect of the same consciousness. In other words, the 
essential unity throughout can be clearly observed: consciousness- 
at-rest, consciousness-in-movement which raises the manifested 
phenomena as an appearance within itself, as also the cognizing 
aspect of consciousness through millions of physical forms as sentient 
beings. 

It is, of course, essential not to forget that the process described 
above is purely conceptual. It has to be so because (as has been 
made clear at the very beginning) Shiva-Shakd is itself a concept, 
that it is only at the relative level that Jnaneshwar is surrendering 
himelf, and that at the absolute level there can be no question of 
any one surrendering anything. Unicity cannot have the slightest 
touch of objectivity, relativity or duality. In other words, 
metaphysically there cannot be anything of this kind: any mechanics 
of cause and effect can only be at the relative level. 

At this stage, one may well wonder why Jnaneshwar does not 
say what he has to say in a straight-forward manner, why he goes 
through the process of describing something of such mighty 
maniflcence in such a homely way with such an every-day simile of 
a husband and wife and the birth of a child. The answer is that he 
was giving this discourse not to a group of intellectuals but to the 
ordinary householders. Gradually, however, in the subsequent 
chapters he climbs gracefully on to the higher cliffs of the Advaita. 

8. Shiva and Shakti belong together, have the same inherent nature, 
and have lived happily together from time immemorial, undivided 
in their duality. 
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Jnaneshwar brings out in this verse the important point that 
awareness and consciousness (or, consciousness-at-rest and 
consciousness-in-movement) are separate only as a concept — the 
division is purely notional — and that they are inviolably united 
when unconceived; that they are dual only in presence since the 
concept of time came into being, and non-dual in absence when 
time was not conceived. He avers this again as a reminder because 
in the previous verse he had said that the manifestation of the 
universe does not take place as a third tiling apart from consciousness 
at rest and consciousness in movement. That the separateness is 
purely nouonal is stressed here by referring to the essential unity in 
the absence of any concept of time and the associated sense of 
presence. 

9. Discrimination, wanting to differentiate between the two in their 
duality, was so overwhelmed by the intimacy of their relationship 
that it lost face and hid itself by imersing into their non-duality. 

In this poetic imagery, the poet-philospher personifies 
“Discrimination” as the villain trying to bring about discord between 
Shiva and Shakti, but failing miserably because they are as close 
together as water and waves, or the substance and the shadow. 
Discrimination accepts defeat and in token of his surrender he 
annihilates himself by merging into the non-duality that they truly 
are. 

The underlying suggestion in this verse, perhaps not generally 
appreciated, is that the villain referred to is the ego — the 
discrimination between the “Self 5 and the “other”. The animating 
consciousness apparently distinguishes the animate and inanimate 
objects in the manifestation by providing sentience, the perceptive 
aspect to the animate objects, although both animate and inanimate 
objects arise concurrently in the manifested world. The universal 
or impersonal consciousness thus objectifies itself as sentient beings, 
and in doing so becomes identified (Maya) with each sentient object, 
and thereby the concept of “me” (as separate from “you” and “him”) 
at once arises. In this process of the universal or impersonal 
consciousness identifying itself as the personal or individual 
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consciousness, each object assumes subjectivity as “me” vis-a-vis the 
other objects although actually all are objects. This encroachment 
on pure subjectivity that is the noumenon, is what constitutes the 
apparent “bondage”, the concept from which “liberation” is sought. 

What we are is this universal or impersonal consciousness and 
not the phenomenal psychosomatic apparatus to which it gives 
sentience. This is the consciousness in movement which is our true 
nature, but only so long as we are confined to our physical bodies; 
once the body is disintegrated at the end of its life span, the 
consciousness which was in movement merges into and becomes 
one with the consciousness-at-rest or awareness, the conceptual state 
in which consciousness is not aware of its beingness. In other words, 
it is the animating consciousness —• which is what we are in duality 7 
— that is seeking its source, the consciousness-at-rest. Therefore, 
what is sought is the seeker himself! Profound apperception of this 
fact annihilates the seeker, and, of course, with it the ego ■—- and 
that is what is known as “bondage”. 

It is this disappearance of the seeker ego, the “me”-concept, 
which Jnaneshwar poetically describes as the villain 
“Discrimination” annihilating itself by drowning itself in the unicity 
which is all that is. This is precisely what Nisargadatta Maharaj also 
said, though of course in different words. 

10. Shiva and Shakti are so inseparably conjoined that one cannot 
exist without the other. 

11. It is impossible to describe the love which they have for each 
other — their relationship is so very intimate that they can be 
found to exist together even in the atom and the sub-atom. 

12. Neither of them has any independent existence and neither can 
produce even a blade of grass in the absence of the other. 

The purport of these verses is that manifestation can occur 
only in apparent duality. This can be understood at once if it is 
realized that in a state where there is no duality' there cannot be any 
sense of presence or existence, and that this state (which can, of 
course, only be a concept) is the one where consciousness is totally 


at rest. 
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Noumenon — pure subjectivity — is not aware of its existence. 
Such awareness comes about only with the arousal of consciousness 
(i am), the sense of presence, which concurrently causes a condition 
of duality when it turns outwards and manifsts itself into subject 
and object. It is only in this dualism that manifestation can take 
place because there has to be an object-perceiver and an object- 
perceived. In other words, the wholeness of pure subjeedvity gets 
split into mutually contrasting elements like male and female, 
positive and negative, love and hate, pleasure and plain. 

Noumenon and the phenomena, the unmanifest and the 
manifested are what might be called the original interrelated or 
polaric opposites -— the one conceives the total potential and the 
other the totality of what is sensorially perceptible. The important 
point is that they include each other and they are not different. 
They are the opposite aspects of what w-ould remain in their mutual 
negauon of what is conceived, that which was —- and is — prior to 
die conceiving process, or prior to the arising of consciousness; and 
this applies to all sets of interrelated opposites in the temporal 
manifestation. Take away all that appears to be, all that is sensorially 
perceptible, all that is an affective reaction like lilting or disliking — 
and what remains is pure subjectivity without any trace of 
objectivity. 

This is the point that is emphasized in these verses: in any pair 
of interrelated opposites one cannot exist without the other. In 
conceptual relativity there cannot be love without hate, front 
without back, subject without object. But basically, in every case, 
there is unity in the sense that their mutual re-integration — or 
disintegration — will leave the result phenomenally as void but 
noumenally as the plenum or unicity, That-w r hich-is. 

Verse 11 says that the love -which Shiva and Shakti have for 
each other cannot be described in words, but that the intimacy of 
that love is such that it exists even in the minutest atom and the 
sub-atom. The poet-philosopher clearly indicates that the polaric 
duality in the form of inter-connected opposites exists even in the 
smallest particales of the universe. This polarity, which modern 
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science has confirmed, is found to be exisdng in all manifestations 
of life, though in varying degrees. 

A corollary' of this polarity of dualities is the conclusion, the 
insight, that the whole is more than the sum of its parts, and that 
for a clear understanding of the raal position, both the whole and 
the parts must be considered. This “holistic” trend has become an 
essential feature of modern physics, sometimes also called sub-atomic 
physics. The principle, known as.“Mach’s Principle” (which had 
the endorsement of the celebrated Einstein), states that “the intertial 
properties of terrestrial matter are determined by the total mas of 
the universe around us”. 

The basic duality consists in the manifestation whereby 
subjectivity turns outwards and objectifies itself into subject and 
object. Answering a question why consciousness thus objectified 
itself outwardly, Nisargadatta Maharaj explained, very simply, that 
that was so because that was it nature! The nature of the 
consciousness-in-movement is inherently a polaric movement 
outwards to manifest itself as the universe, and also a movement 
backwards to merge itself into the state of consciousness-at-rest. 

The word “part” in relation to a “whole” generally conveys 
the meaning that the “part” cannot function by itself whereas the 
“whole” is considered complete in itself. In actual fact, however, 
such an interpretation is not only arbitrary but wholly inaccurate 
because “parts” and “wholes” in an absolute sense of functioning 
cannot and do not exist. What actually exists, whether as an 
individual organism or as a social organism, is a “whole” consisting 
of several “sub-wholes”. This “sb-whole” — or “holon” (to my 
knowledge, the word was conined by the late Arthur Koestler) 
suggesting a combination of whole and part -— constitutes an 
independent living organism or social institution which exists in 
close relationship to other holons. There is thus a dual relationship, 
as Koestler suggests: an integrative aspect to function as part of the 
larger whole as also a self-assertive aspect to preserve itself as an 
independent entity. In a healthy structure, the two tendencies are 
generally in a state of dynamic equilibrium so that the entire whole 
is reasonably well-balanced. 
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The concept of the holon illustrates, in a way, the metaphysical 
concept of unity in duality, and unity in multiplicity, through a 
basic polarity between the self-assertive aspect and th integrative 
aspect of the holon at al! levels and in all hierarchical systems. This 
polaric duality between the two aspects of the holon is a universal 
characteristic of life, reference to which is presumably made by 
Jnaneshwar when he says that the intimacy of the duality is seen 
even in the atoms and sub-atoms. Indeed, this two-way polarity 
could conceivably be applied without any difficulty even to 
inanimate nature: in any dynamic system that is relatively stable — 
from atoms to galaxies — it is the equilibrium of opposite forces 
which maintains the stability; the opposite forces — centrifugal and 
centripetal, or, divergent and convergent, or, discruptive and 
cohesive — keep the respective parts in their places and hold the 
larger whole together. 

13. Apart from these two, nothing exists in the world, and as Purusha 
is asleep, it is only Prakriti that is active in the world, and is in 
charge of the working of the world, just as the housewife takes 
charge (of the household) in the absence of the hunband. 

Jnaneshwar here makes a subtle, but nonetheless national 
distinction between consciousness-at-rest, consciousness-in- 
movement (in its impersonal or universal nature) and personal 
consciousness, i.e., when it has identified itself with sentient beings. 
He first reminds us that apart from these two, that is to say, 
consciousness-at-rest and its reflection as the universal or impersonal 
consciousness, nothing exists in the world. In other words, the entire 
multiplicity of phenomena in this world has no existence of its own 
because they are only an apperance in the consciousness-in¬ 
movement. Then he proceeds to explain that when the 
consciousness-in-movement forgets its universal or impersona nature 
(Purusha is asleep), and proceeds to identify itself with each of the 
millions of sentient objects, the object assumes a pseudo-subjectivity' 
and a sense of doership (takes charge of the working of the world). 

Jnaneshwar expresses this in a simple example of the wife 
taking charge of the household in the absence of the husband by 
assuming for hereself the role of the “man in the family”. 
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14. If either of them should happen to wake up from sleep, then the 
entire universe gets swallowed out of existence. 

To be able to understand and admire this remarkable work 
(Amritanubhava) one cannot afford to forget that the poet- 
philosopher is trying to describe the indescribable, to express the 
inexpressible, in a way that would be intelligible to the extent 
possible, to groups of listerners who are not intellectuals. He, 
therefore, makes use of the simple simile of the husband and wife in 
describing the essential unity of the unmanifst Absolute and the 
manifested relative. Gradually, however, he proceeds from the 
simple to the subtle, and ultimately works up to the conclusion 
that there is neither knowledge nor non-knowledge, that there is, 
therefore, no “bondage” and no “liberation” as such, and that all 
there is is unicity. 

The above verse contains a vry subde point which is smoothly 
slipped in, as if to say: if you have been able to spot it, that is very 
good; if not, never mind, in due course you will —-1 shall see to it! 

“If either should happen to wake up from the sleep” is 
intriguing on first reading. When the duality is apperceived to be 
only apparent as only an appearance in the unicity — like the shadow’ 
and the substance — where is the question of either of them waking 
up? Waking up, of course, means the dawn of understanding. But 
the dawning of understanding can only be from the point of view 
of something previously not understood. So, the question remains: 
What are the “two”, the understanding by either of whom ■—- or the 
understanding of either of which — would destroy the idea of the 
universe (the entire universe would get swallowed out of existence )? It 
is here that the subtlety comes in. “If either wakes up” means that 
the understanding could be from either of the two aspects: 
transcendence and immanence. In other words, there is apperception 
if it is realized either (a) that this world, the manifested world, is 
illusory because it has no independent existence as such since it is 
merely an appearance in consciousness: otherwise, it would not have 
“disappeared” in deep sleep; or (b) that this seemingly “illusory” 
world is also real because the inherent basic of it — without which 
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the appearance could not have appeared — is the consciousness-in- 
movement which is the active aspect of the static unmanifest- 
Absolute (the consciousness-at-rest). 

In other words, the duality (without which the universe cannot 
appear)gets “swallowed up” in the apperception that the awareness 
— consciousness-at-rest — is the basis of both the consciousness-in- 
movement and the phenomenal universe which appears therein. 

“When either wakes up” can also, in this sense, be applied to 
Jnana and Bhakd. Jnana is the aspect of transcendence whilst Bhakd 
is the aspect of immanence; and Jnaneshwar had apperception of 
the truth both as a Jnani and as a Bhakta. The essential basis of self- 
realization is the total negation of the individual object as an 
independent entity, a thing-in-itself. Self-realization could come 
about either through Jnana, that is to say, a spontaneous 
understanding — a direct, unconscious, utterly non-volitional 
perception — of our true nature, or through Bhakti, that is to say, 
through a total dedication, an utter surrender of one’s individual 
existence to a personal God exercising ultimate control over the 
entire manifestation. 

15. These two — Shiva and Shakti — find their oneness in their 
original unicity and acquire their duality only for the sake of the 
conceptual manifestation. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that the merging of the 
apparent duality into the original nature of unicity happens all the 
time but is not generally realized because of the attraction of Maya 
towards the outward manifestation. “Reverse the trend” he would 
say, “and you will realize the truth”. As an example, he would 
mention that the continuous winking of the eyes, the continuous 
inhaling and exhaling of the breath were both examples of the 
inherent tendency of the outward duality to return to its original 
nature. The momentary cessation of movement between two winks 
and between two breaths is indeed the return to one’s true nature 
but is not generally realized as such; and, of course, the longer 
alternating periods of sleeping and waking states again give an 
indication of the merging of duality into their oneness in the 
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suspension of consciousness. They are all repeated reminders of one’s 
real nature: a “solution of continuity” between what-we-are and 
what-we-think-we-are. 

16. These two become subject and object to each other, and both are 
subjectivity in their unicity. 

Unicity, pure subjectivity without the slightest touch of 
objectivity', is consciousness-at-rest. Consciousness is manifest only 
in movement, that is to say, only in manifestation as phenomena. 
As sentient beings, we are all consciousness itself; and objectively 
we are consciousness manifesting as. phenomena. In other words, 
unmanifest, we are the absolute noumenality r ; manifested, we are 
the relative phenomenality. 

Noumenon and phenomenon are not separate any more than 
substance and its form, gold and the gold ornament. The difference 
clearly lies in that the substance — gold — remains as substance 
whereas the ornament has a certain form or appearance. The 
difference arises because, in the process of manifesting, consciousness 
must necessarily divide itself into the observer who sees and the 
observed that is seen. That which is observed is appearance or object; 
the observer is the interrelated counterpart of the observed (the 
subject). In this process of manifesting — the objectivising of pure 
subjectivity — each object considers itself the subject of all other 
objects. This splitting of the mind, or ratheer cognizing through 
this split mind, is bondage. But the realization that the observed 
and the observer are both objects in the manifestation (and, therefore, 
have no existence apart from each other) means the re-uniting of 
the split mind and the negation of all inter-connected contraries, 
which results in the healing of the split-mind (bondage) into whole- 
mind (liberation). 

17. The difference between Shiva and Shakti is merely in name and 
form; otherwise, they are of the samd essential “substance”. It is 

18. only because of the duality of the word that there is dichotomy 
in the 

19. world, but such dichotomy is only notional. Just like the sound 
coming out of two sticks striking against each other, similar 
fragrance out of two flowers from the same plant, the same light 
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out of two lamps, the same word emanating from the two lips, 
the same sight from the two eyes — the basis of both Shiva and 
Shakti is indeed the eternal unicity. 

20. Shiva-Shakti enjoy the experience of manifestation in duality 
without ever losing their oneness. 

21. The devoted couple are inseparably attached to each other and 
neither can exist even for a movement without the other. 

Noumenon, the Absolute, cannot manifest as noumenon 
because it is pure subjectivity without any touch of objectivity. 
And manifestation, as such, can only manifest itself in duality. If 
there is to be manifestation, there must be an observer to see 
whatever is manifested as the observed. In other words, there must 
necessarily be a subject and an object. Therefore, If noumenon wants 
to manifest itself it can only do so as phenomenality — where each 
sentient object assumes a pseudo subjectivity in regard to all other 
objects. That is to say, the phenomenal manifestation is the objective 
aspect of the noumenon (which is total potentiality), not something 
separately project by noumenon but noumenon itself objectifying 
spontaneous functioning of manifestation — the appearance in 
consciousness-in-movement — ceases, the show is over and the 
appearance of manifestation, the phenomena, get re-integrated in 
the noumenon: What was actual has merged in the total potentiality; 
the Samsara has merged with the Nirvana; the consciousness-in- 
movement, which was conscious of itself, has merged with the 
consciousness-at-rest, and is no longer conscious of itself. 

22. It is impossible to separate Shiva the potentiality, and Shakti the 
manifesting energy. 

23. It is impossible to separate the sweetness from sugar, or the 
fragrance from camphor. 

24. If you try to grasp the light, it is the lamp that will come into 
your hands; similarly, if you ponder on the essence of Shakti the 
energy, what you discover is Shiva the total potentiality. 

25. Sunlight is seen all over the world, but it is the sun that is the 
source of the sunlight; similarly, having swallowed the duality 
shakti becomes the very activity of Shiva. 
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These are they very same examples which Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to give in showing that there is no essential difference 
between manifestation and non-manifestation, between Shiva and 
Shakti, or, Purusha and Prakriti. But, in his great wisdom, Maharaj 
used to stress repeatedly the danger of relying too much on examples 
because they were almost certain to lull one into believing that one 
has understood the point, when all that has happened is that the 
“understanding” has been only superficial and the real meaning has 
not been grasped. He would warn, again and again, that the name¬ 
plate is not the person, the map is not the territory. 

What the various beautiful examples in these verses bring out 
is that the manifested phenomena, conceptually extended in space- 
time and cognized in consciousness as being “present” through the 
senses, have no independent existence as such; and that their 
beingness lies in the noumenal consciousness. 

An illusion of understanding should not blind us to the 
mechanism of Shiva manifesting as Shiva-Shakti. Noumenon (Shiva) 
— pure subjectivity — is not aware of its existence; such awareness 
comes about only with the arousal or sprouting of consciousness- 
in-movement — the sense of presence — simultaneously and 
concurrendy causes a condition of duality of subject and object, in 
which the objective manifestation takes place. The manifestation 
in the consciousness-in movement (the phenomena) and the 
unmanifest consciousness-at-rest (the noumenon) are, therefore, 
inseparable — like sugar and sweetness, the sun and sunlight. 

In other words, noumenal presence, being unconscious of its 
presence, is phenomenal absence; and becomes conscious of its 
presence only through the objectifying of itself as sentient and 
present phenomena. 

26. The reflection of an object in the mirror provides proof not of 
the existence of two objects but only of the original object; 
similarly, it is unicity which provides the illusion of duality in 
order to prove its own existence. 

The original object does not produce the reflected image in 
the mirror as a separate object; in fact the reflected image depends 
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for its existence on the original object and, indeed, there is no 
difference between the two in as much as they cannot be separated. 
Similarly, consciousness which could not be aware of its presence 
in unicity becomes aware of its presence only by objectifying itself 
in duality, but the objectified appearance has no independent, 
separate existence — the duality is merely conceptual, and is used as 
an excuse or a means to show the existence of unicity itself. 

The simile of the mirror has a special significance because 
consciousness is the background — the conceptual screen — on which 
phenomenality is projectd, like the mirror on which the image gets 
projected or reflected; consciousness, merely a concept, itself is not 
anything objective, but other than that there is nothing. Nisargadatta 
Maharaj often described conciousness as a sort of mirror which 
reflected everything phenomenal, but itself retained nothing. 

In other words, noumenon can prove itself only by 
objectivizing itself, by mirrorizing itself as phenomena in 
consciousness as duality, and, to that extent noumenon is itself only 
a concept, the inter-connected opposite of phenomena. 

27. The woman who married that which remains after everything 
is gone, and thereby acquired its authority, and without whom 
that is not even conscious of itself — is not different from that. 

Here, by “that which remains”, Jnaneshwar obviously points 
to the nothingness that is the plenum, that is the total potentiality, 
by marrying which (by sprouting), the consciousness-in-movement 
manifests the apparent phenomena. The potential “authority” 
thereby assumes actuality. Here again, the interdependence of 
noumenality an phenomenality is brought out. Without the duality 
of the manifestation, the noumenon remains only the potential; on 
the other hand, the manifestation has no independent existence 
except through the unmanifest noumenon. In other wors, the 
potential becomes the actual ony when noumenon objectifies 
itself as manifested phenomena. 

29. It is Shakti who gave Shiva his very existence and status, the 
form and name, through the manifestation of the universe; it 
was as if Shakti felt ashamed that her husband, inspite of all his 
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potentiality, should be formless and nameless and so decided that 
he needed such ornamentation. 

This is yet another example of Jnaneshwar’s flight into poetic 
fancy. Shakti being “ashamed” of the formlessness of her husband, 
provided the manifestation of the entire universe, and thus gave her 
formless, nameless husband multifarious forms and multiplicity of 
names with which to decorate himself. 

Jnaneshwar certainly makes a very subtle point in this verse. 
While we appreciate his poetic fancy, he would have us remember 
that the phenomenal manifestation — referred to as “the 
ornamentation of name and form” ■— is purely conceptual. The form 
or appearance is, in duality, the complementary opposite of 
formlessness or non-appearance. Both the relative counterparts — 
presence and absence, appearance an non-appearance, phenomena 
and non-phenomena — have their source in the noumenon, a 
conceptual symbol representing the absence of both appearance (or 
form) and non-appearance, a sort of double negative! 

There is an even omore subtle suggestion in this poetic imagery. 
The point is brought out unmistakably that the manifestation of 
appearance — name and form — is merely an ornamentation, and 
therefor, it is not important to think about what the objects are are 
not. What is important is the seeing, — seeing the nature of things 
and not the content of the phenomena. The Jnani-mystic does the 
former; the scientist does the latter. 

The appearance of objects is in consciousness; the perceiving 
of it and the cognizing of it also happens in consciousness, The 
entire manifestation — and the seeing of it — is nothing whatever 
other than consciousness. In other words, the sage brings out the 
very basic fact that objects as such, are merely appearances created 
by Shakti (which is consciousness) and are an integral part of the 
perceiving and cognizing, which perceiving-cognizing is itself 
consciousness and, what is more, consciousness is not a separate 
thing: its very existence in the phenomenal manifestation is the 
perceiving-cognizing. If consciousness in a sentient being disappears, 
there is no cognizer; if there is no cognizing, there is no 
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manifestation; indeed, there is nothing but voidness, and true 
apperception is the negation of this voidness. 

We have been unerringly seduced by this poetic lullaby into 
this understanding: On that state of consciousness-t-rest (not aware 
of itself), consciousness becomes conscious of itself and concurrently 
objectifies itself into manifested phenomena and perceived them. 
Where is then the question of any separateness? Indeed, the original 
unicity has never been broken. The mechanism of manifestation 
needs the concept of duality: the observer and the observed, both 
phenomenal objects, appear in what is conceived as “space” and are 
perceived in a duration that is called “time”. 

Finalfy, the point is brought out, perhaps the most important, 
that the form and name — the totality of manifestation — which 
itself is nothing but consciousness, includes, as part of that 
manifestation all sentient beings. All sentient beings are, therefore, 
merely appearances in consciousness, perceived and cognized by 
consciousness. Therefore, there cannot be an entity, separately to 
see anything or do anything. The basic and essential nature of all 
phenomena — including sentient beings — is the perceiving of 
phenomena; and the sentient beings (objects) are merely the physical 
apparatus for such perceiving. 

31. Shakti, in her creative magnificence, has brought about the 
manifestation of the manifold universe on a state which can not 
even be referred to as “one”. 

“One” can be said only on the basis of duality. The very sense 
of presence — I AM — denotes the arising of consciousness, and 
concurrently, the manifestation of phenomena. Prior to the arising 
of consciousness, consciousness is not conscious of itself in its state 
of rest. As the manifestation of the unmanifest is the phenomenal 
presence, it can then only be noumenal absence because the positive 
phenomenal presence and the negative noumenal absence are 
inseparable. It is the primal state of phenomenal absence — and 
noumenal Presence — that is referred to as the state to which even 
the word “One” cannot be applied, the state of unicity: actually no 
word could possibly be adquate because the “word” itself functions 
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only in duality! This was one of the points which Nisargadatta 
Maharaj loved to expound. It is the very essence of Advaita. 

32. Shiva and Shakti each brings out the prominence of (expand) the 
other by restricting his or her own influence. 

This is one of the most important verses in this chapter — 
perhaps in the whole book. 

The expansion ad restricition referred to is nothing other than 
the arising and setting of conceptualization — or, the arising of non¬ 
knowledge, and the setting of non-knowledge (or the arising of 
knowledge). In the absence of the me-entity, noumenal presence 
cannot be other than phenomenal absence because they are 
necessarily one. In other words, obsolutelj, noumenon is 
phenomena, phenomena is noumenon; beingness becomes emptines, 
emptiness becomes beingness. This is so because the split-mind, 
which contains the interrealated opposites, is then not operating. 
Whe, however, consciousness (as non-knowledge) arises, and with 
it the conceptual world, duality becomes the basis of all appearance, 
that is, the world of interdependent counterparts (whatever the 
concepts — subject and object, self and the other, etc) that represent 
a division of mind basic to the process of conceptuality and duality’. 
The presence of duality or a split-mind is obviously the absence of 
non-duality. It is only with the “restriction” of the one that the 
“expansion” of the other can take place. 

When presence and absence as such are asimilated, both are 
annihilated and what remains is that state of awareness where 
consciousness is not aware of itself. It is to this state when equilibrium 
is restored that the sage hints at in this verse. It can only be a hint, 
or a finger pointed, because there is not even a touch of objectivity 
in that state which is pure subjectivity: there is no one to ask 
anything nor anyone to explain things. In other words, 
“:enlightement” would only be the result of the restoration of 
equilibrium between the positive aspect of duality — the presence 
— and the negative aspect of duality —- the absence — whose 
imbalance is the very warp and woof of conceptualization, and, 
therefore, of the conceptual bondage. Theimbalance is “bondage”; 
equilibrium is enlightenment, or freedom, or “liberation”. 
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To put it is another way, positive objectivity is bondage, and 
liberation from this bondage surely cannot be achieved by any more 
positive, volitional activity which can only make the bondage even 
more tight; liberation, therefore, can only be had by loosening the 
bonds; not by flexing the muscles but by totally relaxing: wholly 
negating all deliberate psychic, conceptual activity. 

To get back to the specific wording of the verse, Shakti is the 
creator, the consciousness which, through her expansion (that is, 
conceptualizing through the medium of the milions of sentient 
objects) creates this entire universe in which the sentient objects — 
human beings — find themselves in bondage. This presence of the 
phenomena means automatically the absence of noumenon. But, 
when (through the grace of the Guru), there is a lapsing of 
conceptualizing — the contraction of the activity of Shakti — there 
is a concurrent cessation of the influence of Maya which had lulled 
us into foregetting or true nature. The cessation of Maya and the 
contraction of conceptualizing, in effect, means the absence of 
objectivized phenomena and the presence of unmanifest 
Noumenon. 

33. He who for the love of her becomes the see-er and manifests the 

34. entire universe, loses all his form in her absence and loses all 
interest in the manifested universe. 

These two verse are, in a way, a continuation of the previous 

verse. 

Shiva, the noumenon, cannot make an appearance as the 
noumenon because in that state he is not aware of himself. If he 
were aware of himself, then it would mean duality in which he was 
a see-er and there was something to be seen. It is only in duality — 
“for the love of her” — that manifestation can take place where 
there is a see-er and the seen object. The basis of awareness — 
consciousness — is therefore the subject/object, see-er, the duality. 
When this duality disappears, Shiva loses all interest in the manifested 
universe and returns to his origunal state of unicity. Or, more 
accurately, consciousness is presence; absence of consciousness is 
absence, or, the presence of absence. It is only in the absence of 
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both the ‘presence of presence’ and the ‘presence of absence’ that 
the Absolute IS: When the Absolute is not aware of itself, there is 
no presence of either presence or absence. 

In other words, Shiva in his original state of unicity cannot be 
aware of anything, including himself, because if he were aware of 
what he is, then the subject/object relationship would at once come 
into operation, and such a relationship can occur only when duality 
(consciousness-Prakriti-Shakti) arises. Therefore, the relationship 
of Shiva and Shakti can only occur as the objectivization of 
subjectivity (Shiva) in the form of the manifestation as phenomena. 

This is by no menas all that Jnaneshwar implies in these two 
verses. The most important conclusion he wants us to arrive at is 
that “we” are not independent entities with autonomous existence 
that we think are, but merely a very small part of the total 
manifestation that has been conceptualized in consciousness. Than, 
what are we? What we are is what a mind divided in duality cannot 
know, for the simple reason that a divided mind cannot see its own 
WHOLENESS — which is universal consciousness, and which is all that 
we (I) can be. In other words, what-we-are cannot be intellectually 
comprehended because there would than be a perpetual regrassion: 
a subject comprehender comperhending its object, and the former 
again becoming an object of some other subject, ad infinitum. 

To view the matter in a different perspective, as Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to put it, what-we-think-we-are are dreamed characters 
in that conceptualizing that is life. A dreamed character in a personal 
dream, say, a king who in his personal dream becomes a begger, 
will continue to remain a begger within the frame-work of the 
dream; he wall not again be the king that he really is, so long as he 
is not fully awake; waking-up means, in effect jumping out of the 
space-time conceptualizing of the dream. So also, in this living dream, 
the live-er of this life must necessarily continue his dream life unitil 
the instantaneous apperception of his true nature, through die grace 
of the Guru, takes him right out of the confines of space-time created 
by his conceptualizing, and “wakes him up”. Only then will there 
be realization that-this thatwve-call-life is really a dream dreamt by 
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THAT which wc are — indeed, that there is no “we” but only that 
prior to all conceptualizing. What is more, even this realization can 
only be part of the conceptualizing because prior to all 
conceptualization ceases, Shiva (that) “loses all interest in the 
manifested universe” that has been conceived, and again recedes into 
consciousness-at-rest. 

In view of the importance of these verses, it might be useful 
to re-emphasize the point that Nisargadatta Maharaj repreated in 
his talks at every opportune moment. Noumenon and phenomena, 
the unmanifest and the manifested, are what might be called the 
original set of interrelated opposites — the one conceiving the total 
potential and the other the totality of what is sensorially perceptible. 
The significant point is that they include each other like the object 
and its image in the mirror; they are not differnt but oppsite aspects 
of what remains in the mutual negation of what is conceived: and 
that is the absence of no-phenomena , or that which was — and is — 
prior to the conceiving process, or prior to the very arousal of 
consciousness. This applies to all conceivable sets of contraires or 
opposites in the temporal manifestation. In the absence of all that 
appears-to-be, all conceivable sets of contraries or opposites in the 
temporal manifestation. In the absence of all that appears-to-be, all 
that is manifested in duality 7 , what remains is the noumenal presence 
without awareness, pure subjectivity 7 — “l”. If this is understood, it 
would be needless to add that this could be said — or conceived — 1 
by any and every sentient being. But let it also be understood that 
this “i” prohibits expression by any word or sound or symbol — 
and any attempt to do so would at once drag it down into a concept! 

35. So far the nature of the apparent universe has been studied mand 
it is found that inspite of the presnece of the apparent universe, 
the Absolute is absent. 

36. Shakti presented her husband Shiva and a plate loaded with food 
in the form of the manifold objects in the Universe; and Shiva, 
thus awakened, devoured not only the apparent universe but also 
Shakti herself who had presented him with all the food. 

What these two verses convey is the inseparability of objects 
and their subject. Even in the context of an extension in conceptual 
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space and time — without which the object would not, of course, 
be perceived —- no object could be without its subject: there must 
be an observer to observe the observed. And, in the absence of the 
conceptual space-time duality, the object/subject just do not exist 
as concepts. It is this indentity of the object and the subject, 
absolutely or relatively, which the sage brings out metaphorically 
in these two verses. In other words, he brings to our notice the 
ineluctable fact that this basic identity must go back to noumenon 
and its phenomena. The subtle point is that the noumenon and its 
phenomena can never be apart in the relative sense for the simple 
reason that intemporality and time are equally inseparable. The 
corollary to this conclusion is that phenomenality (events in the 
apparent universe) as such, the totality of the functioning, cannot 
be considered illusory because noumenality — the subjectivity — is 
necessarily immanent in the objective universe. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj often used to say that a clear vivid 
apperception of the inalienable basic identity of subject and object 
— noumenality and phenomenality — that is at once transcendent 
and immanent, is nothing other than “awakening”. The fact is that 
appearance, phenomenality as such, being the objectification of that- 
which- objectifies-it, could not possibly be separate from its 
objectifier; the shadow cannot be separate from the substance. 
Therefore the object and the subject are essentially inseparable, 
although, in the necessary mechanism for manifestation in the spatio- 
temporal frame of reference they must be conceptually considered 
as different, the one considered as the conceptual observer, the other 
as the observed — or, thinker and the thought, hearer and the heard, 
smeller and the smelt, etc. 

Finally, as the sage puts it proetically, when in the relative 
sense the objects are served to the subject as food, the subject 
swallows both the food and the one who serves the food. All 
interrelated concepts, in their mutual extinction, are nonmenon. 
The absence of consciousness and its manifestation is noumenal 
presence. 

37. When Shiva, as unicity and total potential, is asleep, Shakti creates 
the entire universe and when Shakti is asleep, Shiva loses even 
his existence as the husband. 
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38. When Shiva is absent as noumenon, he is present phenomenally 
along with Shakti because each is the mirror for the other, being 
the interrelated counterparts. 

39. Shiva cannot enjoy any experience on his own; it is only in union 
with Shakti that Shiva can undergo any experience. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj often said that whatever appears 
phenomenally — whatever is sensorially perceived — is like the 
wrapper of the real thing, a sample, a description, an advertisement, 
a mask: like a polic constable in uniform representing the Inspector 
General of Police, a civil servant representing the Government, the 
tip of an iceberg indicating the mass underneath. In other words, 
whetevcr is sensorially perceivable — the positive — and seems to 
be real, is only an outward appearance of what lies underneath — 
the negative. 

The presence is thus merely the appearance of what is absent. 
The presence of light can only be the appearance of the absence of 
darkness. The phenomenal presence is merely the apparent 
appearance of the noumenal absence. Noumenon is absent so that 
manifestation could be manifested. Noumenal presence is 
phenomenal absence. Reality — Shiva — is therefore not the presence 
but the absence, not the positive but the negative, not the phenomena 
that ar sensorially perceptible but the noumenon which is the 
imperceptible source, not the known but the potential. 

It is only because Shiva is absent that Shakti can produce the 
entire manifested universe. No experience can be experienced in 
pure subjectivity. Experience can be experienced only in objectivity: 
only an object can undergo any experience. Therefore, Jnaneshwar 
says, it is only with the help of the Shakti — when there is duality 
— that Shiva can be said to enjoy any experience. What Shiva the 
Noumenon is not everything phenonomenal (appearance in duality) 
is; and everything phenomenal is what Shiva is not. Therefore Shiva 
and everything seen are not basically separte, but for an experience 
to be experienced Shakti (consciousness) must arise and duality 
prevail. 
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40. Shakti is the body of Shiva and Shiva is the very being of Shakti 
and these two mix their apparent duality and eat it. 

The manifested and the unmanifest are not different. When 
waves arise on the surface on water, they seem to have a separae 
appearance but they do not have independent existence other than 
the water itself. Jnaneshwar calls the manifested “the body” of the 
unmanifest (Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that the five elements, 
representing the totality of manifestation, are the body of the 
unmanifest). Just as waves create forms for the expanse of water, so 
also the manifold phenomena create forms for the unmanifest. The 
noumenon is unmanifest but, when consciousness arises, 
concurrently manifested phenomena also appear in duality. Indeed, 
noumenon or consciousness-at-rest is not aware or conscious of itself 
until there is a movement in consciousness which objectifies 
subjectivity' (that is, the consciousness-at-rest) and creates phenomena 
in duality. 

Every phenomenon, every “thing” perceptible to the senses, 
is an appearance in consciousness — a movement in consciousness. 
Noumenon is consciousness, phenomens is clearly the appearance 
thereon. Shakti is the body and Shiva is the being or the real nature 
of Shakti. They cannot be any more separate than the substance 
and its form. In manifestation, the process or mechanics of such 
manifesting necessitates a dichotomy as observer and observed. Such 
a dichotomy is purely notional, and in the very' understanding, that 
the observed and the observer can have no existence apart from 
each other, the dichotomy is healed — Shiva and Shakti mix their 
duality and “eat it”. 

41. There is an intrinsic basic unity between Shiva and Shakti like 
there 

42. is between wind and movement, gold and glitter, or, liek saffron 
and its fragrance or like fire and heat. Shakti is no different from 
Shiva. 

Yet again, the sage impresses upon his listeners the inherent 
unity between Shiva and Shakti, noumenon and phenomena. 
Without the clear apprehension of this identity, there can be no 
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understanding of Truth, and that is why, Jnaneshwar never stops 
hammering the point again and again. 

43. Day and night are both unknown to the Sun; similarly, a clear 
understanding of the essential unity between Shiva dn Shakti 
dispels all sense of duality. 

44. Indeed, Shiva-Shakti as the duality are the enemies of that state 
on which the ‘Aum’ has emanated, giving rise to the duality (aum 
= I am). 

These two verses again are two of the most important verses 
in this chapter — and also in the whole book. 

According to a legend, day and night got into an argument as 
to which of them was the more important, and they went to the 
sun for a decision. The sun sent them back saying that he did not 
acknowledge either of them! The point, of course, is that day and 
night — light and darkness — are interrelated opposites that have 
no possible existence other than in relation to each other, and that 
the sun being the source of light itself, from Iris point of view he did 
not know darkness, and therefore, its counterpart light either. 

The sun shines — or light shines — but it does not make any 
effort to shine because shining is its very nature or being: the sun 
does not, therefore, know that it is shining any more than the flower 
knows that it has fragrance. Light cannot know darkness; all that 
light can do is to stop its apparent presnce. 

The enlightened sage has used the simile of “light” (sun) with 
great perspicacity. Noumenon — consciousness-at-rest — is itself 
the liight that cannot know darkness; phenomenal objects — specks 
of dust — are darkness unseen until the noumenal rediance falls 
upon them and makes them visible. Thus the phenomena cannot 
appear without the noumenal light and noumenon remains 
unknown in the absence of the phenomenal objects. Severely 
separate when conceptualized as subject and object, phenomena and 
noumenon are inviolably united when unconceived. That is why 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that a clear understanding of the 
essential unity between Shiva and Shakti dispels all sense of duality; 
a “clear understanding” means apperception, which is ot of the split 
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mind of duality but is of the nature of the whole mind of 
noumenality. 

Maharaj used to make a subtle but very clear distinction 
between “the understanding of duality” and “the apperception of 
unicity”. He explained the matter as follows: an ordinary ignorant 
person, fully identified with his separate entity, can only see things 
as objects seen by a subject; then, with a certain amount of 
understanding, it dawns on him that only the subject is real and all 
objects are illusory; with total enlightenment the Jnani sees objects 
as separate, and the essential unity' between the subject and the object 
is clearly perceived. In other words, the essential unity is seen even 
between Dvaita (dualism) and Advaita (non-dualism), both terms 
being only conceptual; that is to say, ther is no difference between 
Bhakti and Jnana. 

Jnaneshwar, perhaps aware that such a distinction may not be 
easily comprehensible, puts the matter in such a way that it is likely 
to jolt the listeners into sitting up and taking notice. He says that 
Shiva and Shakti — the duality which he has so far been praising as 
the reverential parents of the universe — are the “enemies” of that 
state of awareness which s prior to the arising of consciousness and 
duality. One is reminded of a similar technique used by Nisargadatta 
Maharaj in his reference to consciousness. He referred to 
consciousness in the mot laudatory terms as the highest God to 
whom one must pray for guidance, and then, suddenly -— almost 
without notice — he used to refer to it as an “illness” or an “eclipse” 
inflicting itself on our original state of awareness. This used to upset 
many listeners, but I have no doubt at all that he did it deliberately 
to rouse the listeners out of a sense of mental ennm and make them 
go into the matter in some depth. 

In that state of Awareness — consciousness-at-rest — the first 
movement is the arising of the thought t am sense of impersonal 
presence — impersonal, direct, immediate thought, the 
objectivizastion of the subjectivity which brings about the universe 
that is apparent in space and maintains it in the apparent seriality of 
time. This process of manifestation necessrily demands what is 
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known as “dualism” involving the thing cognized as well as the 
cognizer, both existing only in consciousness without any 
independent existence and functioning only in relevance to each 
other. Shiva and Shakti, non-phenomena and phenomena are 
evidently the original pair of contraries constituting the duality — 
the subjective element constituting the negative or absence 
(noumenon) and the objective element, the positive or presence. 
The important point is that the interrelated opposites — all of them 

— do not unite with each other but negate and, therefore, abolish 
or destroy each other and thereby create the additional concept of 
nothingness or voidness. It is for this reason that Jnaneshwar calls 
the dualities “enemies” of the original state of awareness or wholeness 
or holiness; and Nisargadatta Maharaj calls the cause of these dualities 

— consciousness arising in movement — an “illness” or an “eclipse”. 
This original stateof wholeness or awareness is, therefore, not just 
the annihilation of the inter-related dualities, but the further 
NEGATION OF THE RESULTING VOID. 

This further negation —- the which the sage points his finger 

— is the absence of the absence of presence: the absence of the 
presence of presence and the absence of the presence of absence: the 
presence of absolute absence. 

Can there be a “self” without the “other”? The self and the 
other are the very basic of duality, of temporal manifestation, as 
the interrelated subject/object. Both are empty concepts, images 
extended in conceptual space-time, cognized in consciousness by 
consciousness. One cannot exist without the other and in the absence 
of both (when conceptualization ceases) peace and holiness and 
wholeness and unicity prevail — in the presence of absolute 

ABSENCE. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to feel amused when a visitor 
sometimes talked in terms of “existene”. He would explain that 
anything that “existed” could do so only as a conceptual 
objectivization in consciousness. The word has no significance except 
as the interrelated opposite of “non-existence”. Both are conceptual, 
phenomenal, and therefore refer to an appearance. It is only when 
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“existence” as such, either positive or negative, disappears in its 
duality in mutual annihilation — only in their absence — does 
noumenal presence prevail. 

45. Jnanadeva says: I bow to that Shiva-Shakti, the couple who is 
responsible for the entire universe and the differnces therein, the 
couple who, by mixing all the difference into a sort of pot pourri 
and swallowing it, bring into light their original source of unicity. 

The essence of creation is diversity, every little appearance is 
difference from any other; no two finger-prints are alike; even? leaf 
on a plant is in some detail different from all other leaves on the 
same plant. When the seeing is directed towards this difference and 
not to what seeing itself is, what is known as “bondage” results. But 
when it is realized that all these differences, when mixed together, 
constitute the consciousness in which they only appear — and 
therefore have no independent existence as such — liberation from 
this bondage results although, of course, both this bondage and the 
liberation are purely inaginary concepts (as Ramana Maharshi has 
said: There is neigher creation nor destruction, neither destiny nor 
free-will, neigher path nor achievement; this is the final Truth). 
This, the final Truth, is what is implied in this significant verse. 

In other words, the sage is telling us that what he himslef sees 
and what his listeners see is objectively, phenomenally, the same, 
but the manner of seeing is entirely different; and, indeed, constitites 
the apparent “difference” between the sage and the ordinary 
individual. True seeing, as Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, is seeing 
the phenomena as not different from the noumenon, the source of 
all phenomena including ourselves; whereas, split-seeing (seeing with 
the split-mind) is seeing “things” as different objects considering 
ourselves as the relevant or interrelated subject. The subject/object 
relationship is what causes the differentiation, the dis-unity, and 
the resulting “bondage” from which liberation is sought. Maharaj 
used to think it the biggest joke that having forgotten what-we-are 
and mistakenly identified ourselves with what-we-think-we-are, we 
seek liberation from the conceptual bondage. It is apperception of 
the fact that as the see-ers we assume the pseudoentity of a subject 
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whereas we are, along with all other phenomena, mere appearances 
(in consciousness, perceived and cognized by consciousness) that 
brings about the reunion of the discunited. In other words, the 
“swallowing” of the differences brings into light and points the finger 
to the source — the true nature of what-we-are, i.e., the impersonal 
see-ing as part of the total functioning in the process of manifestation. 
We are not the pscudoseeHR that we-think-we-are. 

The basis of all differences is the duality — Shiva and Shakti — 
and yet again Jnaneshwar is pointing to the essential identity between 
the two which is apperceived when the differences — the 
interdependent contraries of the split mind -—- are pulverized and 
swallowed in the whole-mind, which is the source prior to the 
conceiving. Thus yet again we are totld that the perceiving and the 
understanding that the objective seeing of the different aspects as 
opposites is delusion, and that seeing their basic identity at the 
source is dis-ili.usion —- the conceptual liberation from the 
conceptual bondage, i.e., AWAKENING. 

46. Any effort to identify the two, Shiva and Shakti, results in absolute 
silence of the word, just as it is impossible to differentiate between 
two different rivers when the entire region is engulfed in floods. 

The sage brings home to us the essential identity of Shiva- 
Shakti in astonishingly diverse ways. One is indclined to pass over 
this verse as being merely a repetition of the same idea of unity in 
disunity; but if one did so one is likely to miss a subtle point. 

The subtle point that we are supposed to take note of is that 
noumenality as such, prior to conceptualization, is total potential¬ 
ity as such, prior to conceptualization, is total potentiality without 
any touch of objectivity, like a mirror which reflects but does not 
hold, and therefore, whatever is and about IT can only be a concept. 
That is why the sage says that the “word” — the vocal thought — 
remains silent while trying to conceive the true nature of Shiva and 
Shakti which are themselves concepts. 

The universe in manifestation is the objective aspect of 
noumenon which can only be total subjectivity. The appearance of 
space and duration (time) is the necessary adjunct to the appearance 
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and cognition of phenomena constituting the manifested universe. 
Shiva could be conceived as “space” the static three-dimensional 
aspect of noumenality and Shakti as duration or “time”, its active 
counterpart, constituting an additional item of measurement. They 
must constitute two conceptual aspects of a unity that cannot be 
conceived for the simple reason that that is — and was — prior to 
the conceiving itself, prior to the first thought and concept i am. It 
should be clear, therfore, that phenomena and noumenon are two 
conceptual aspects of non-conceptuality — separate only when so 
conceived, and inseparable prior to any conceiving. 

In other words: Jnaneshwar tells us that the noumenon and 
the phenomena, space and time, being and non-being, male and 
female, subject and object are separate only when so conceived for 
the purpose of perceiving and cognizing the manifested universe. 
They are the two aspects of non-conccptuality which totally negate 
themselves “in the flood” of the realization of their essential identity. 

47. Just as there is no distinction between light and darkness during 
the daylight, similarly in the embracing of Shiva-Shakti, all sense 
of duality is lost in utter joy. 

This verse is to be read along with the previous one. In the 
concluding verses of this chapter the sage gives one hammer blow 
after another to destroy the sense of duality. He now says that in 
the embrace of Shiva and Shakti all sense of duality is lost. What the 
“embracing of Shiva and Shakti” implies is the superimposition of 
the two opposites resulting in the annihilation of both, that is to 
say, resulting at once in the totality of absence as phenomenon in 
duality and the totality of presence as noumenon in unicity. 

It is also to be understood that the embracing of Shiva and 
Shakti does not destroy either; what it destroys is the sense of duality: 
it means both absolutely constitute unicity. Once this is 
understood in its entirety, the process of conceptualizing and 
objectivizing ceases altogether, and it is the whole-mind that starts 
functioning. There is utter joy because no aspects of bondage survive 
this understanding — neither bondage nor freedom, both being only 
concepts. 
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48. Just as the wind along with its movement merges in the sky (and 
becomes indistinguishable from the sky), or the sun along with 
its light loses its individuality when all is light at the end of the 
world, so also any attempt to “see” Shiva-Shakti results in the 
disappearance of the see-er along with the seen and the seeing. I 
bow to this Shiva-Shakti. 

Noumenon — pure subjectivity — is not aware of its exist¬ 
ence; such' awareness comes about only with the arising of con¬ 
sciousness — the sense of presence — along with which concurrently 
and simultaneously arises the condition of duality: the wholeness 
and the equanimity of pure subjectivity thus gets split into 
contrasting aspects of positive and negative, male and female, self 
and the other, etc., through the duality of subject and its object. 
The objectivization — the manifestation — of this duality necessitates 
the creation of the twin concepts of “space” (in which the three- 
dimensional objects could be extended) and “time” (in which the 
duration of these images could be measured) that is, the period during 
which each form is created (born) and later destroyed (dies). 

Life has meaning only because we can perceive one another. 
Perceiving of objects — including ourselves — takes place only 
because they have volume and duration, only because they “exist” 
in the spatio-temporal framework. But “space” and “time” are not 
something objective and substantial but only concepts in a notional 
frame-work. Then, if space-time is only a concept, perceiving of 
things, impossible in the absence of space-time, must also be a con¬ 
cept; and, finally, if “perceiving” itself is thus unreal, “life” too cannot 
be anything but a concept, and therefore, unreal. Thus, as the sage 
puts it, any attempt to go into the question of the real nature of 
Shiva-Shakti cannot but result in the disapperance of the pseudo¬ 
subject, the object and the perceiving (all being only conceptual). 

50. When one begins to think deeply about this couple they not only 
do not become the object of such meditation but the thinker 
himself disappears in their true nature. 

51. In view of such basic inseparableness, how can one separate oneself 
even for the purpose of paying one’s respects? 
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52. If this be the contention, I would say that the mere understanding 
of one’s inseparableness from this divine couple is by itself paying 
them one’s homage, just as by a similar understanding the 
ornament pays homage to gold (of which it is made). 

This chapter began with the poet-philosopher paying his 
homage to this primeval couple of Shiva-Shakti. Thereafter, having 
established their basic inseparableness the sage presents a possible 
objection of an Advaitin offering obeisance to Shiva-Shakti; and at 
once offers the answer that his very act of offering obeisance is 
wholly in accordance with the principle of non-duality, and proceeds 
to back this answer with several appropriate illustrations in the 
following verses. 

53. If speech proceeds to explain the importance of words, can there 
be any separateness (between them)? 

54. If one river is called by a male name or reference (e.g., father 
Thames) and another by a female name (mother Ganga), does 
that constitute any separateness in the water which they both 
are? 

55. When the sun is seen by its own light after the dawn does it mean 
that there is a difference between the sun and the sunlight? 

56. Can there be any difference between the moon and the moonlight 
that seems to envelop it? Can you separate the lamp and the 
light? 

57. It is possible to separate the precious stone and its lustre ? 

58. “aum” represents three sounds but does that mean the primeval 
sound has been broken up into three? Or, if a particular letter in 
the alphabet is written in slightly different ways, has it been 
broken up? 

59. What is wrong if water, without losing its nature, can enjoy the 
beauty of waves thereon? 

Through all these illustrative examples, Jnaneshwar brings 
home the fact that the apparent difference, the separateness, is not 
intrinsic but exists only in the eyes of the beholder. He continues 
in this very strain in the remaining five verses, and concludes this 
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most important chapter by yet again bringing home to us the fact 
that the difference or separateness between the noumenon and the 
phenomena (including ourselves) is purely conceptual and ends at 
once when conceptualization ceases. 

60. Therefore, I bow to Shiva-Shakti without breaking the unity like 
this: 

61. Just as the object and its reflection merge together as soon as the 
intervening mirror is removed, or as the rising waves merge with 
the expanse of water when the breeze stops; 

62. Just as one recovers one’s sense of presence as soon as one wakes 
up from sleep (and the absence of presence as well as the dream 
state both disappear). 

63. Just as a piece of salt (when thrown into the sea) gives up its 
paltry independent existence and becomes the entire sea, so also I 
have given up my individual existence and have merged with 
unicity that is Shiva. 

64. It is by acknowledging in this way the inseparableness that is 
basic between the noumenon and the phenomena, that I have 
notionally paid my homage to Shiva-Shakti. 

In these closing verses, Jnaneshwar enunciates the Advaita 
doctrine in a few pithy but poetic images which need to be medi¬ 
tated upon. He gives very clearly several pointers to that which as 
the subjeedve noumenon is essentially formless but has objectified 
itself as the manifested universe and the infinite, ever-changing 
phenomena therein. He devotes the bulk of the chapter to estab¬ 
lishing the identity of the noumenon and the phenomena, 
manifestation being the objectivization of the supreme subjectiv¬ 
ity. Then towards the end, he quietly includes himself as part of the 
total essential identity — and thereby surrenders his own ego or 
individual identity — by declaring that the only way to pay his 
respects to the primeval couple, Shiva-Shakti, is to apperceive the 
essential identity of all interdependent opposites which form the 
very basis for manifestation and without which — as subject and 
object, as the observer and the observed —- no manifestation could 
be possible. In other words, the sage, by implication, makes it clear 
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that there is an inseparable unity between the noumenon as the 
only subjectivity and the objectified manifestation as a whole — like 
the waves on an expanse of water — and that the disunity (the bond¬ 
age) arises only because each sentient bing, forgetting that he is really 
only an object like any other phenomenon constituting the total 
manifestation, assumes that he is the subjects. And, what is more, 
the sage also makes it clear that the very understanding of this fact 
is an obeisance, within the essential unity, and at the same time, is 
liberation from the conceptual bondage. 

The cardinal error in the understanding of what-we-are is the 
fact that we think in terms of a cognizer and the cognized object as 
being something substantial. Such thinking ignores what is basic 
and fundamental: that what-we-are is the cognising, the function- 
ing of the total manifestation, that both the cognizer and the cog¬ 
nized object are only appearances, mere hallucinations, and that 
the entire manifestation is the temporal objective expression of the 
subjectivity that we are as the intemporal “i”. The sentient world 
and the Absolute — the manifested and the unmanifest — are both 
what-we-are, i.e., consciousness: the one in movement and in tem¬ 
poral expression, the other static in stillness and repose. 

Any object seen or any event observed has its existence only 
because “we” have perceived the object or experienced the event, 
that is to say, only because one of our senses has recorded the percept 
or the event, and interpreted it in the duality of subject/object. It is 
very important to note that the object or event cannot, therefore, 
have any independent existence other than as our perceiving of it as 
an appearancein our consciousness. And the “perceiving” of it being 
only the temporal and phenomenal functioning of whatever-we- 
are, the entire universe — all the objects and all the events therein — 
cannot be anything other than the noumenal “i” expressing itself 
through the manifold phenomena, through the innumerable ‘you’s 
and ‘me’s appearing and disappearing from moment to moment. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say repeatedly that this is the only 
apperception necessary to disidentify ourselves from the individual 
entity that we-think-we-are, that this is the only conceptual 
liberation from the conceptual bondage. So long as there is a “me” 
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thinking and feeling and reacting as an independent entity, thereis 
no difference between “enlightenment” and “ignorance” because 
both would be interrelated concepts in relation to the conceptual 
entity. It is only when the supposed entity itself disappears in its 
entirety that the conceptual bondage also disappears together with 
all interrelated concepts, indeed, Jnaneshwar, in his profound work 
on the Bhagvadgita known as Jnaneshwari specifically says that the 
reader is God (consciousness), what is read is also God (and, of course, 
the reading is the total functioning of that which is manifested). 

The crux of this entire chapter is the negation of duality. The 
desire of any one to know his true nature, to know the Truth, can 
arise only in a state of duality for the simple reason that in a state of 
unicity there can be no one aware of his existence and therefore no 
one to ask what he really is! The state of duality is a state of 
objectivization and movement, a state where there must necessar¬ 
ily be “space” for an object to be extended in volume and “time”, 
that is, duration in which the object may be observed in movement, 
a state in which there is necessarily and observer and an object that 
is observed, a state of subject/object, a state of temporality, in which 
the singular “me” and the plural ‘we’ are both concepts in 
consciousness of our existence, dual concepts which disappear in 
their mutual negation, leaving us as T as unicity, etemality. 

Finally, by sajnng that there is no separate entity to pay re¬ 
spects to Shiva-Shakti — themselves only aspects of the one unicity 
— the sage has totally demolished the concept of the existence of a 
sentient being as an independent entity. And, in doing so, he has 
cleared up the confusion regarding the matter of “illusion”. He has 
brought out the fact that a separate, autonomous entity is certainly 
an illusion or an hallucination because it is only an appearance in 
consciousness of the one who observes it and therefore has no self¬ 
nature. But phenomenality as such, manifestation in its totality is 
not illusory in the sense that noumenality is very much immanent 
therein. 



2 

Homage to the Guru 

1. I bow in worship to that Sadguru who is like the spring 
season to the garden of the various ways of doing Sadhana, who 
is the thread running through the affirmations made in the Maha 
Vakyas, and who, though in reality formless, is the very 
embodiment of compassion; 

2. Who readily responds to the earnesh cry for help from anyone 
tormented by the sufferings in this material life; 

3. Who breaks the temples (forehead) of the elephant of ignorance 
and feeds (the ardent seeker) with the pearls of wisdom. (This 
perhaps refers to the superstition that the forehead and temples 
of the elephant contain pearls). 

Having earlier gone into the true nature of Shiva-Shakti, the 
parents of this manifested universe, and into the mechanism of 
manifestation itself, Jneneshwar proceeds in this chapter to 
explain the true nature of the Sadguru without whose explicit bless¬ 
ings, one’s efforts towards liberation from the worldly bondage 
would not be successful. It is a tradition in India that the Sadguru 
having apperceived and experienced the unicity that is the supreme 
subjectivity and having merged with that unicity, is one with it and 
must, therefore, in a relative sense, be wroshipped as unicity. 

This point needs a thorough and deep investigation. On the 
surface it does seem unacceptable that one’s efforts to understand 
and realize the Truth cannot be successful without the help and the 
“grace” of some one else. This is because, as Nisargadatta Maharaj 
used to tell his visitors repeatedly, the seeker regards himself as a 
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separate individual with independent and autonomous existence, 
and the Guru as another individual with similar separate existence. 
Maharaj used to say that so long as this attitude prevailed, whatever 
else one did to attain “liberation” would not only be utterly useless 
but would result in a tightening of the “bondage” Why so? Because 
we have always been what-we-arc, that is the “substance”, and never, 
even for a fleeting moment, what-we-think-we are, which is mere 
“shadow” without any independent existence. An ardent seeker 
would usually have a certain amount of intellectual understanding 
about this position. But the point is that not only is such an under¬ 
standing at the relative level, but the flaw in such understanding 
gets worse and worse by the imposition of individual personalities 
of themselves as “seekers” and of the Guru as someone who has 
“achieved” what they themselves are seeking. What Maharaj 
incessantly tried to stress is the fact that so long as there is a “me”, 
thinking and reacting as an independent entity, there is really no 
difference between ignorance and enlightenment; and the “seeker” 
keeps going round and round in circles like a dog chasing his own 
tail. Both ignorance and enlightenment are interrelated concepts 
applied to the conceptual entity; and it is only -when the supposed 
entity itself disappears - not the body but the identification with 
that body as a separate entity - that the conceptual bondage also 
disapears. 

It is for this reason that Maharaj urged his visitors not to be 
effort-minded — either positively as making an effort or negatively 
as not making an effort — because any effort presupposed the 
existence of an entity. What he suggested instead was that there 
should be understanding as such without any entity to understand 
anything, and that the understanding itself would flower into 
apperception if allowed to do so — i.e., it there was no obstruction 
in the form of a seeker—entity. This is where the Sadguru comes in, 
and unobtrusively becomes the means for the understanding to 
flower, provided, of course, that the supposed Guru also has not 
enclosed himself into the concept of a separate entity. 

The question then arises at his stage: Why is what is 
required so difficult? The reason is very simple: those who rely on 
their intellect to lead them to some destination cannot but find 
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frustration because it is intellect itself which has led to the identifi¬ 
cation with an entity, and now to expect that the same intellect 
would demolish and annihilate what it has built up over a long 
period is absurd. Intellect will not demolish itself. In other words, 
the problem at the relative level is insoluble: a conceptual entity 
cannot be liberated except by abolishing itself; and a conceptual 
entity cannot abolish itself because it is only a concept! This Gordian 
knot can only be cut asunder by the apperception springing totally 
from beyond the concept of temporal relativity, breaking the shackles 
of spackles of spatial extension and sequential duration (that is to 
say, space-time). Once this happens, what remains is Infinite 
Intemporality. When this happens, both the Sadguru and the con¬ 
ceptual seeker merge therein. 

Specifically, the question now arises: in what manner does 
the Guru help? The direct answer to this question, unequivocal!)', 
would be that the Guru helps negatively: by negating his 
phenomenal presence and living noumenally. The Guru never does 
anything volitionally; whatever is needed happens to be done by 
the Guru; whatever is lacking in a specific case for the necessary 
apperceiving to take place happens to be supplied by the Guru; he 
will certainly be aware of what is happening but whatever is 
happening would be happening without any volition on his part. 

The dialectic reasoning of our mind — the split-mind of duality 
— can take us to a stage where we would perhaps apprehend that 
our split-mind can take us no further, that conceiving cannot 
conceive that which is conceiving. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to 
say quite often: “You must reverse”. This is because our split-mind, 
through a process of reversing dialectically, brings us to the point 
where phenomenal conceptualizing ceases. At this point, the 
noumenal presence of the Guru helps to take us into the realm of 
noumenality, to re-integradon, to the realization of our true nature. 
Maharaj was fond of saying in an utterly child like manner, 
“Whatever any one else might say, I lay mayself bare and naked 
before you”, obviously meaning that in his noumenal presence 
before us, he was hiding nothing of the truth, he was the source of 
knowledge, he was indeed knowledge itself and everyone was free 
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to take away as much as he could; there was no question of any 
personal quid pro quo because no individual ever did exist. 

When the Guru is concerned, however, often a nagging doubt 
persists: If Nisargadatta Maharaj says that truth can never be hidden 
because it is all there is — and almost all the great Gurus and masters 
and prophets have said the same thing - why is there such an unholy 
mystery being made about it which only a Guru is supposed to 
resolve? The answer is that THAT-which-we-are is generally 
accepted as a theroretical ideal or a clever concept, and those who 
accept it as such consider it sufficient that they do so; indeed those 
who accept it intellectually consider themselves superior superior 
to the others — the poor, ignorant deluded fools - totally forgetting 
that such an attitude makes their identity with a pseudo-entity that 
much more firmly established and the bonds of their conceptual 
bondage that much more firmly lightened. 

The simple doctrine - that there can not be any entity as such 
with autonomous existence — is rarely perceived with sufficient depth 
and conviction to consider its actual applicability to daily living. 
This would seem to be the crux of the whole problem. The Guru is 
the living symbol and example of this doctrine in practice. The 
Guru exemplifies the fact that “he” and “me” are both empty 
concepts, mere images extended in conceptual space-time, cognized 
in consciousness by consciousness. 

4. By the Guru’s mere glance of grace, the bondage itself becomes 
liberation, and the seeker becomes the sought. 

The concept of bondage is itself bondage because, whichever 
way it is considered, there is no “one” to be bound and no “one” to 
be liberated. The concept of bondage is wholly involved with the 
concept of a “me”, an imagined entity which just does not exist and 
therefore when, through the grace of the Guru, the truth is 
apperceived, the mistaken notion of a “me” disappears, and together 
with it, the mistaken notion of bondage and liberation. The Guru 
points out to the seeker that he himself already is — has always been 
- what he thinks he is seeking. In other words, the Guru points out 
that that which is sought is that which is seeking; the one who is 
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seeking is himself already what he is seeking. The eye is seeking 
that which is seeing! Indeed, the seeker and that which is sought is 
this-here-NOW — that which is always present: the sence of presence: 
consciousness. 

As Nisargadatta Maharaj once said “Once I have clearly 
understood, without the slightest doubt, that I am not the “me” as 
the corrlated subject/object of any “you”, where is the question of 
any bondage? Bondage for whom, of what?” 

5. The Guru makes no distinction between the great and small when 
offering the golden gift of salvation and is always there as a guide 
pointing to that which is the real nature of all seekers. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj often used to say that the Guru’s grace 
is always there, for all to carry away in ample measure but there is 
no rule or law as to where or when it will fructify. All that the 
Guru does - and can do - is to point to that which we all are, and if 
there are no obstructions — like doubts, or too much of intellectual 
vanity, or an inordinate attachment to things material — the 
apperception could be immediate. In fact apperception has to be 
immediate because otherwise it would only be an intellectual 
understanding in conceptual, temporal duration, with a pseudo¬ 
subject who is supposed to understand the knowledge that is to be 
understood through the process of intellectual understanding — the 
conceptual triad which is the very basis of the conceptual bondage. 

6. By apperception of his true nature, the Guru (having gone beyond 
the bonds of conceptualization) is far above Shiva, the highest 
God in the universe; in himself, he shows the seeker his true 
nature as if in a mirror. 

In praise of the Guru, jnaneshwar says that the importance of 
the Guru is far greater even than that of Shiva. By the very act of 
comparing, the sage suggets to the perspicacious reader that the 
comparison, any comparison, can only be at the conceptual level, 
and therefore, in the latter part of the verse he brings out the fact 
that the Guru presents a sort of mirror in which the ardent seeker 
would be able to see his real nature. 

The sage would remind us that any image, any appearance in 
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consciousness is only a concept, and this would include anything 
and everything, however elevated or religious it may be, including 
Lord Shiva, the highest god in the conceptual Hindu pantheon. But 
THAT-which-we-all-are must surely be the infinite and intemporal 
that existed prior to the very concept of space and time. It is the 
Guru who, having apperceived this truth himself, enables the seeker 
too to see it. In other words, whatever the mighty Lord Shiva might 
bestow out of his generosity on any of his worshippers, he cannot 
go beyond the spacio-temporal limits of his own existence. Indeed, 
even Shiva could be conceived as a seeker seeking something beyond 
the temporality of his own existence, even though the duration in 
his case might extend over many eons. 

It might appear that the sage, in his role as the disciple, is 
glorifying his own Guru by saying that the Guru is more important 
than Shiva, but that would be taking a rather superficial meaning 
out of this verse. What he actually seems to imply is the extremely 
subtle point that that-which-is-conceiving must obviously be outside 
that-which-is-conceived; and that-which-is-conceived is obviously 
in the frame-work of duration (of course, in space which is 
inalienable from time). Therefore, that-which-conceives cannot be 
conceivable; and, furthermore, that-which-conceives, which is pure 
subjectivity (i-i, as Ramana Maharshi said, but which really cannot 
be given any name) is seen to be inconceivable. It is only this-here- 
now. It is this which the Guru has apperceived. Indeed, the 
apperceiving itself is the pure subjecdvity, the embodied form of 
which is the Guru who holds himself as the mirror for the seeker to 
see his real nature. 

7. It is through the wisdom imparted by the Guru that one sees the 
underlying unity in the infinite multiformity of phenomena con¬ 
stituting the manifested universe; such wisdom is like the con¬ 
centrated radiance of the full moon which gathers together the 
light that was diffused during the previous fortnight. 

The very basis of phenomenality is duality. Noumenon, as 
noumenon, cannot objectify itself because it is pure subjectivity, 
total potentiality. It is only in the functioning that noumenon 
becomes apparent to itself as an object: it objectives itself, manifesting 
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phenomenally in duality as subject and object, mirrorizing itself as 
the universe, functioning through the millions of forms as sentient 
beings that comprise just an aspect of the total phenomenality. 
Inspite of the variety of the millions of phenomena in manifestation, 
the phenomenal universe projected by noumenon is not something 
basically different but only the noumenon’s objective aspect. 

What-we-are, therefore, is the functioning in the 
manifestation; the phenomenality in manifestation and the 
unmanifest noumenality are really identical. This is what the Guru 
has himself realized, and to this, therefore, he directs the seeker 
urging him to concentrate his attention on it: to realize the essential 
unity of all sentient beings as the functioning (in the phenomenal 
extension of the noumenon as the manifested universe) — mere 
diffused intellectual understanding is not enough; what is needed is 
the concentrated strength of the full moon of deep apperception. 

8. Just as the flow of a river ceases once it reaches the sea, so also all 
discipline and effort for liberation cease when one meets the Guru. 

A superficial interpretation of this verse would suit the scores 
of pseudo-Gurus who roam about these days entrapping guillible 
seekes. The superficial interpretation would be that all efforts and 
discipline are only necessary for being accepted by a Guru as a 
disciple. All that the seeker has to do is to surrender everything he 
possesses, including all his wealth, to the Guru and thereafter the 
entire responsibility for the liberation of the seeker lies with the 
Guru! How very different from what Nisargadatta Maharaj used to 
tell his visitors. Maharaj used to say, “Please understand very clearly 
that there is nothing, absolutely nothing, that I — or anyone else — 
can do for you as an individual in regard to the liberation that you 
are seeking. Please understand very clearly that you as an individual 
entity just do not exist; where then is any question of your being 
bound or being liberated? What then, you may ask, is to be done? 
My answer is: nothing. If you accept the fact that you exist not as 
an entity, but only as a phenomenal object which has no independent 
existence on its own, then who is there to make any effort or under 
go any discipline? All there is is apperceiving. Apperception is all, 
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nothing further to be done. Indeed, understand clearly that you are 
the apperception, also that it is not as an entity that you apperceive.” 

This is the point that the sage makes in the above verse. Most 
seekers are just not prepared to accept this viewpoint. The earlier 
conditioning of their mind is so powerful that they cannot 
comprehend the total annihilation of that persona with which they 
had identified themselves so thoroughly and for so long a period. 
Morever, it seems to them a sort of sacrilege that they should aspire 
to get something so very important as liberation without making 
any effort for that. Among the few who may have some intellectual 
comprehension of what is involved, only a very small number would 
have missed a heart beat when they first had this point explained to 
them, and perhaps only a rare one felt like jumping up and dancing 
with joy, shouting Eureka! What is the use, Maharaj used to say, of 
apprehending the illusory nature of the entire universe and 
everything in it while excluding yourself? 

9. Until there is a meeting with the Guru, the see-er sees the universe 
as the other; thereafter, the distinction between the self and the 
other disappears. 

10. When the sun of the Guru’s grace rises, the darknes of ignorance 
disappears. 

11. Having bathed in the Ganga of the Guru’s grace, one be comes 
so pure that even Lord Shiva seems impure as a mere concept in 
consciousness. 

In these three verses, the sage points out what constitutes the 
basis of ignorance: conceptualization and the separateness on which 
it is based. 

In these three verses the sage tells us: You may believe that 
this whole universe is a dream and all the human beings mere 
dreamed characters within that dream, but so long as you your self 
remain outside that dream and see it as something viewed by you as 
an individual, you cannot be any nearer to the Truth Liberation is 
nothing other than the liberation from the idea of a “me”. It is only 
when the “me” is included within the dreamed universe, and the 
apperception does not include a separate “who” to apperceive that 
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the “me” vacates the position for the “1” - as subjectivity — to come 
in: the “I” who is the dreamer as well as the dream-functioning, the 
seeker as well as the sought. 

“Self” and the “other” are interdependent conceptual counter¬ 
parts; when there is a “self’, the “other” must be there and without 
the “other”, there cannot be the “ self’. And when both the “self’ 
and the “other” are superimposed in mutual negation the separation 
between them is obliterated and conceptualization ceases; there 
cannot be any conceptualization without this basic duality of the 
“self’ and the “other”. 

In other words, ignorance is nothing other than the sense of 
separation which causes conceptualizing on the basis of “me” and 
the “other”, which in turn means objectifying or creating objects in 
mind; and this prevents us from perceiving the Reality. Any specific 
effort to do something — or not to do something — can serve only to 
strengthen the conceptual “me” Conceptualizing must cease, must 
fall off. The very' presence of the Gum — the noumenal presence of 
the Guru living without volition — helps the falling off of the false 
“me”. And, when the false phenomenal “me” is surrendered to the 
Guru, the noumenal “I” steps in; and this noumenal “I” being pure 
subjectivity', all objectivization naturally ceases. This is what is meant 
by' “even Lord Shiva seems impure as a mere concept in 
consciousness”. When conceptualization falls off, it means that 
objectivization has also ceased, and, therefore, there is realization 
that the phenomena are only the mirrorization of the noumenon 
and not anything different. This realization comports the 
understanding that even Lord Shiva though he be the parent of the 
entire universe, is himself only a concept, which has vanished with 
the cessation of conceptualization. 

12. In liberating the disciple, the Guru loses his Guru status, but the 
Guru status does not leave him. 

The aim of the Guru, in instructing the disciple, is essentially 
to bring home to him the fact that there is no such thing as an 
entity, that the entity is merely a concept, and that what-we-are is 
not the physical form but the sentience within, the impersonal 
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consciousness which functions through or by means of the various 
physical forms. In this verse, the sage seems to point out that in 
negating the entity, the Guru has negated the disciple as an entity 
and at the same time negated himself as the Guru. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say very often that he spoke to 
the visitors not as one individual to another but as 
consciousness to consciousness; he thereby annihilated, as an entity, 
not only the disciple but also himself, the Guru. He saw the disciple 
as his own reflection in the mirror of consciousness but, again, not 
as an entity, but as the expresssion of that unicity which they both 
are. 

In the latter part of the verse Jnaneshwar asserts that the Guru 
might have given up his Guru status by the realization of his true 
nature, but in the phenomenal world the Guru status will not leave 
him. The disciple has been liberated by the Guru and now knows 
his true nature, but living as he does in the phenomenal world, he is 
also sensible of the fact that such living necessitates existence at two 
levels, and in this dual level of existence, he cannot forget the status 
of his Guru as the Guru. Such recognition however does not entail 
the least semblance of duality because the realization of the real 
nature of the manifested world and the phenomena 
cannot possibly carry any taint of duality. 

13. (Having realized the true nature of the manifested universe) the 
Guru enjoys the apparent duality between himself and the disci¬ 
ple. 

The very basis of manifestation being duality, without which 
the noumenon that is subjectivity cannot objectify itself as the 
manifested universe, the Gum enjoys his own reflection in the form 
of the disciple, with the full realization that there is no separateness 
at all. 

14. By the grace of the Gum, ignorance loses its hold and gets merged 
with its basic counterpart that is knowledge. 

What is implied here is that ignorance, being only a 
conceptual notion without any real existence, loses its 
stranglehold as soon as, by the Guru’s grace, it is recognized for 
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what it is - the half of the pair of interrelated opposites, knowledge 
and ignorance, existing in duality neither of which has any 
independent nature. 

15. When the disciple tries to understand the knowledge that is the 
Guru, the Guru absorbs (swallows) the disciple (as the usual food 
usually gets defiled by having been eaten). 

The disciple approaches the Guru for liberation from the 
bondage of this life, and the Guru cuts the ground from 
under his feet' by telling him that, while a physical form 
exists as a psychosomatic apparatus, “he” as an individual does not 
exist, that even his physical form is only an appearance in 
consciousness, and that, therefore, the only liberation is from the 
very idea that he is bound. In the knowledge of his true nature 
which the Guru imparts, the Guru and the disciple both become 
united; or, rather, both become united in the annihilation of 
individual entities. But, says the sage, in the simile of the Guru 
“swallowing” the disciple, there is no question of either becoming 
defiled by such swallowing because there never was the Guru as an 
individual entity nor the disciple as another. There never was the 
separateness of the usual triad - see-er, seen and the see-ing — in this 
apparent duality of the Guru and the disciple. What is implied in 
this verse is that the disciple, through the Guru’s grace, becomes 
“liberated” by being shown Iris true nature; but there is no becoming, 
no transformation; the disciple and the Guru have always been one. 
The one who has had “self-realization” has not achieved something 
new but has realized something that was already there. Indeed there 
never was any distinction between the seeker and the sought. The 
sought has always been the seeker, and hence the futility of any 
search that is an out-going positive action needing any “doing”. 

16. Apperception of the true meaning of the Guru’s words takes the 
individual higher than Brahma; whereas continuing one’s own 
efforts towards becoming Brahma only serves to pull down 
Brahma to the lowliness of a blade of grass. 

17. Those who pay great heed to the Guru’s word may seem to find 
their efforts bearing abundant fruit, but it is really the appercep¬ 
tion (in the wake of the Guru’s word) that has fructified, totally 
untained by any efforts of the disciple. 
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These two verses have been generally misunderstood, and the 
learned sage has perhaps deliberately used words which could mislead 
the superficial reader if he did not pay pointed attendon to what 
has been said. The sage could not have been unaware of the widely 
prevalent strong tendency of flattering the Guru individually, and 
at the same time, by the same token, not going deeper into what 
the Guru intended to convey by his instructions. 

These two verses are generally misinterpreted as suggesting 
the necessity for obeying the Guru’s word implicitly. 
Indeed such tremedous importance has been given in India to 
discipline and obedience to the Guru’s word, that the word itself 
has become all-important. Exaggerated importance has been given 
to the superficial meaning of words, to the extent that quite often 
the straight-forward meaning has been so twisted out of recognition 
that it amounts to gross flattery which the genuine Guru would 
spurn with disdain. ,<„ 

The words in these two verses have been generally 
misconstrued to mean that the Guru, by his power, takes the disciple 
to a level higher than that of Brahma, and if the disciple should in 
any way displease the Guru, even the Brahma status, which the 
disciple might have acquired, would be reduced to a level lower 
than that of a blade of grass! Further yet, the disciple who has 
served the Guru with tremendous faith and determination would 
obtain the maximum benefit of his efforts.!! 

When the disciple comes to the Guru, obviously the first thing 
he must do is to surrender his individuality to the Guru, and if this 
is done, where is the question of any effort to be made by the disciple 
individually? Indeed any effort on his own part would be an obstacle, 
a hazard. Nisargadatta Maharaj was very clear on this point: Let the 
Guru’s word sink into the depths of your being so that it can bloom; 
it will bloom and blossom if you do not put any obstacles in its 
way. And, in this verse, the sage clearly indicates that it is the ap¬ 
perception of the deeper meaning of the Guru’s word which does 
all that is necessary. Indeed such apperception is itself the self- 
realization, the realization that the disciple is the very source of all 
conceiving — that-which-is-prior to the very concept of space and 
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time — whereas Brahma is only a temporal concept in conscious¬ 
ness. Indeed the feeling “I am Brahma” implies the existence of an 
individual entity, which ultimately will have to be annihilated. 

It would appear to the disciple that his own efforts have borne 
fruit when, by his Guru’s grace, he gets what he thinks is self- 
realization. He does not realize that there never was any fruit to be 
obtained by any efforts, that there is nothing to be acquired, and 
that whatever-is has always been there. The sage emphasizes in verse 
17 that the seeker has always been the sought. Any spiritual discipline 
or practice necessarily involves duration and the accompanying 
concept of an entity, and is therefore in serious danger of 
degenerating into a sort of routine drill, unless it is very firmly and 
constantly borne in mind that all such endeavour is basically not 
compatible with instantaneous apperception of, or the spontane¬ 
ous awakening to, Reality. Liberation is essentially freedom from 
the chains of duration and identification with an entity — and this is 
what comes about through the grace of the Guru’s instruction 
(instruction being spiritual elucidation and guidance, and not 
ordinary routine directions for something to be done or obtained 
for the Guru as is generally believed). 

When one talks of “efforts” one forgets that what is being 
sought is not hidden nor far away but plainly here and now. Indeed, 
self-realization is apperceiving that there is no individual to do 
anything; and that when this volition or free-will or the choice to 
do or not do something is absent, what remains is Reality. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that the effort to seek Reality was 
one big joke perpetrated by maya because any effort means in fact 
looking for oneself, and, how can one find oneself? By the Guru’s 
grace the seeking has ended in the seeker realizing that he himself is 
the Sought. 

18. It is only when the spring season in the form of Guru’s grace 
comes about that the fruit hidden in the jungle of the Vedas is 
clearly perceivable and becomes available. 

19. As soon as there arises an understanding by the touch of the 
Guru’s grace, everything becomes benignly clear; the unmanifest, 
the manifested and the identity between the two. Such knowledge 
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is already there within the Guru as well as the disciple, and there 
is; no question of anything having been won or acquired. 

The Vedas have created a vast forest but the fruit of self- 
realization has always been there even before. The sage seems to 
imply that the fruit in this Veda forest is such that it is not a fruit at 
all because the forest of the Vedas has grown only but of that fruit. 
Indeed it is only after consciousness has arisen that the vast 
conceptual universe and the Vedic knowledge have been built up. 
Therefore, says Jnaneshwar, it is consciousness, the noumenal 
expression of Awareness, which both the Guru and the disciple 
themselves are, that is the spring which has given rise to the Vedic 
forest. And, although what the disciple was seeking was not 
something to be acquired but what he himself has always been, the 
knowledge of his true nature came to the disciple only when the 
Guru’s Grace pinpointed that knowledge. 

Once the disciple realizes his true nature, he also 
realizes that he and his Gum have no separate individual identities. 
As the Guru has already been aware of this knowledge (that there 
was nothing apart from the consciousness, or knowledge, or the 
sense of presence) he never considers the guidance given to his 
disciple as something of personal gain or importance. 

20. The Guru has destroyed what was never there — and by the 
“capital” of this very smallness he has become the biggest beyond 
measure. 

Jnaneshwar explains in this verse how the Guru has 
attained the highest possible status. The Guru has destroyed his 
individual entity and no longer feels any identifkadon with a single 
entity. And yet, there never was any entity with any autonomous 
existence. The phenomenon, as the very name implies, is merely an 
appearance in consciousness, and as such, does not have any 
substandal existence. So what the Guru appears to have destroyed 
is something which never existed! 

What has in fact happened is that the Guru, having demol¬ 
ished his idendty with an insignificant appearance (with which a 
sentient being usually identifies himself), has thereby established 
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his identity with an immensity of potential that is absolutely 
inconceivable (because it is Itself the conceiving). The Guru has 
thereby achieved a “greatness” that has no relevance to its opposite 
counterpart of “smallness” because the Guru has become the 
potential itself. Indeed, the Guru conveys to the disciple this very 
knowledge, and thereby having removed his misconception, restores 
the disciple to his rightful status; what-we-are is the incoceivable 
immensity in comparison with which what-we-think-we-are is 
merely that psychosomatic phenomenon, an insubstantial shadow. 
All that is necessary is the direct, intuitive apperception of this 
ineluctable Truth. Such apperception, be it noted (as Nisargadattaa 
Maharaj always used to emphasize), will necessarily be spontaneous 
and instantaneous because otherwise, as a mediate happening, it 
can only be a temporal movement in consciousness. Also, necessarily 
too, there is no question of this apperception happening to any 
individual because the prerequisite of such apperception is dis- 
identification with any entity. 

21. That which did not exist was saved from drowning in waters 
which did not exist, and thereby continues not to exist. 

22. The physical space which contains the entire universe is subtle 
but the mental space - consciousness - is even more subtle. 

The sage here discounts the idea of bondage and liberation 
through the common simile used in Indian philosophy, that is to 
say, crossing of the sea of Samsara with the help of the Guru. 

The question of bondage arises only because there is identity 
with an entity which does not really exist; indeed the entire 
manifestation being only an appearance in consciousness, the sea of 
Samsara and the entity' which is afraid of getting drowned in it are 
both imaginary. The question would arise, how can the ‘T’who as 
an individual has to communicate with other individuals in every'day 
life be by'passed? The answer is that so long as the body exists as a 
phenomenon, as an object, the reference to a particular individual 
as “I” for communicating with others certainly cannot be avoided. 
However, the point which makes all the difference between being 
in bondage or not being in bondage, is simple enough: so long as it 
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is clearly and deeply understood that the “I” is not an autonomous 
entity possessing independence of decision and action, there is no 
identification with any pseudo-entity, and therefore, no bondage. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj often gave the example of a man going to the 
office and working in his official or professional capacity during 
the working hours, but even while concentrating on his work, he 
has not forgotten that he is a man with a family, having his personal 
interests. If in this case there is no problem, why should there be 
any problem for play-acting in the drama of ‘life’ in the capacity 
which destiny has allotted to us? 

The sage says that the Guru gives another pointer towards 
the disciple’s true nature. The vast space which accommodates the 
entire universe of names and forms is itself formless and subtle. 
Indeed it is only an arrangement, a conceptual medium, whereby 
along with time, space enables the phenomena to extend themselves 
in volume and in duration so that they may be perceivable to one 
another. Space-time is only a concept to enable objective 
manifestation to take place. But what is it that is even more subtle 
than the perceivable space that has been conceived? Obviously it 
must be the perceiving element, the conceiving element, the 
consciousness without which nothing would be perceived. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to call the perceivable physical space 
Mahadakash, and the perceiving conceiving element Chidakash, the 
mental space; that is to say, the totality of the manifestation 
(Mahadaksh) and the totality of the potential (Chidakash). What is 
perceived cannot itself perceive. Therefore, all phenomena (including 
all sentient beings) are the perceived objects, and, as such, that which 
perceives - that which we are - must be other than the phenomenal 
appearance. 

23. What is perceived as the cool moonlight and the bright sun-shine 
are only the functioning of the noumenon in its objective 
expression. 

24. When Shiva assumes the Shiva-status, he at once subjects himself 
to the restriction of duality and thereafter he too needs the 
assistance of a Guru to realize his true nature. 
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25. Because the moon is enveloped in moonlight, it does not mean 
that the moon is different from the moonlight; similarly, although 
the Guru is seen in his physical form, having realized his true 
nature, his is noumenal living — it is something like a folded piece 
of cloth which seems like two but is really one. 

The entire phenomenal manifestation is the objective expres¬ 
sion of the unmanifest subjectivity; they cannot, therefore, be 
different from each other. The shining of the sun is not anything 
different from the objective functioning of the noumenon. The sun 
derives its light only from the noumenon; indeed, it is not different 
from the noumenon. The moon and the moonlight are not two 
different things. Here again, the sage once more brings us back to 
the essential identity of the noumenon and its objective expression, 
the phenomena. 

The dichotomy arises — and the bondage begins — only when 
there is the “me-thought”, a distinctive symbol of the subjective 
unicity being notionally split into relative duality, whole-mind being 
divided into a split-mind bringing into being the dual concept of 
subject/object, self/other. The me-concept wholly depends upon 
the time concept, the sense of duration. Therefore, says the sage, 
even if it is Shiva himself, when the me-concept is there and he 
thinks in terms of duration he is trapped in duality, until all 
conceptualization — which is identical to duration — ceases and the 
whole-mind is restored. In other words, the split-mind, that is the 
cause of the conceptual bondage, is given up as soon as one’s true 
nature is realized with the help of the Guru. 

26. The Guru (as the noumenon) does not manifest himself in his 
true nature although he is the totality of all potential. 

27. The Guru cannot be an object of knowledge and cannot therefore 
be understood by any logic or criteria. 

In these two verses the sage talks about the noumenality of 
the Guru and implies that the noumenon, being pure 
subjectivity without the slightest touch of objectivity, cannot be an 
object except by objectivising itself in duality as phenomena. 

The Guru-noumenon can therefore appear only as the totality 
of all appearances, all beings, and it is obvious, therefore, that (as 
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Nisargadatta Maharaj repeatedly used to observe) the Guru’s real 
nature will never be realized by the disciple if he is seen, observed 
and treated as just another individual. The Guru, although he has 
an individual body, has realized his true nature and has thereby 
given up all identity’ with that body as an entity-, and, by the same 
token, has also realized that the disciple is, like himself, nothing 
other than the noumenon. 

The Guru, the totality of all appearances, can only be cog¬ 
nized as the totality of all knowledge, and experienced only as the 
totality of all sentience. Thus the Guru being the totality of all 
conceptual appearance, conceive that which is conceiving itself? 

In other words, since the Guru is the totality of all knowl¬ 
edge, how could he be the object of any conjective or be subject to 
comparison by any standards? 

28. When the Guru speaks, he speaks from that state where the word 
does not arise at all, where even the thought of duality is 
unbearable. 

29. The Guru is not subject to any proof or criteria (regarding his 
true nature), but that does not mean that he does not exist. 

30. If, by any chance, the true nature of the Guru is perceived, the 
perceiving at once absorbs the perceiver. 

These three verses bring out the basic principle of Advaita. 

The Guru speaks from that state where the word itself has no 
existence. This has relevance to the fundamental fact of Advaita, 
that is to say^, that a sentient being, like any other phenomenal object 
in manifestation, has no independent nature of its own because it is 
only an appearance. This means, therefore, that there are no 
‘perceivers’ as factual entities — and, most important, it means that 
what perceives is a single source of energy, perceiving through 
millions of physical forms. What then really is each of us, who is 
conditioned to think of himself as the perceiver? The answer must 
be repeated again: as objects we are not perceivers; as objects we are 
what are perceived by that single source of energy through one 
another. If this single fact is deeply apperceived, nothing further 
need be understood. 
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Does this not clearly show that the Guru is not someone 
outside of ourselves but immanent within us; he speaks from a 
state where the word does not arise, and whose teaching will be 
available only to those who have the capacity to imbibe it. It is in 
this sense that Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that when he speaks, 
it is consciousness speaking to Consciousness. It is in this sense too 
that “the Buddha taught for forty-nine years, but no word was 
spoken”. 

Does the Guru exist or not exist? The sage says that the Guru’s 
existence cannot be proved or disproved by any logic or other 
criteria. As an object, there is no one either to exist or not to exist 
because an object is only an appearance But the Guru — as well as 
the disciple — is the single source of energy that does the perceiving 
in relativity. And what happened prior to the arising of 
consciousness and duality? Can there be “any one” to answer this 
question? The seeker will have then merged with the seeking and 
the sought! When consciousness is at rest, there is no seeker, no 
seeking, nothing to be sought. 

31. Since the Guru is without name or from, how is one to praise or 
worship him? If the Guru is without any touch of objectivity 
and is 

32. without name or form, (it may be contended) why does your 
against the word “Pravritti” meaning “involvement into action” 
or “natural disposition”)? (The answer is that) Although my Gum 
is indeed beyond any relative duality, his name correctly denotes 
his noumenal living so long as the body exists. 

In these two verses, Jnaneshwar brings out the fact that his 
Guru’s name nivrittinath is appropriate to go along with the physical 
form. By self-realization, the Guru has totally dis-identified himself 
from the physical entity and the name that goes with it, yet so long 
as the physical form continues its existence, the name attached to it 
must also continue. But, says he, even the name given when the 
body was born is so very appropriate because the Guru has long 
since given up his Pravritti and has “gone back” and identified himself 
with the absolute subjectivity. Nisargadatta Maharaj often exhorted 
the visitor to “go back”, to “reverse”, to consider: “What were you 
a hundred years ago?” 
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33. (In regard to what has been said) It may be questioned: If there is 
nothing from which to “go back” (as the Guru is without any 
duality), then how could he have the name Nivritti? 

34. (The answer is:) the sun has never seen darkness, and yet he is 
called “the enemy of darkness”; and thereby the sun has been 
associated with “darkness”. 

35. In this way, on the base of my Guru’s unicity appear a multiplicity 
of phenomena as a sort of mirage or hallucination which have no 
independent existence or nature, other than that of the 
noumenon. It is my Guru’s Maya by which substantial objects 
are perceivable though without any real existence. 

In these three verses, Jnaneshwar pampers his poetic fancy, 
and at the same time, reminds us yet again about the identity of the 
unmanifest Absolute and the manifested universe in duality. 

36. O, my beloved Guru, you reject everything perceivable as merely 
an appearance in Maya, and you yourself, being pure subjectivity, 
cannot be any kind of object. 

37. You have objectified yourself in phenomenality as millions of 
forms and names, but none of them can be identified with you, 
as you are the noumenal unicity. 

38. In the circumstances, it is so difficult to locate your existence 
while you remain totally unaware of anything in your unicity. 

39. You are not satisfied until you totally demolish the identity of a 
disciple with the individual entity, so that he should not have 
even the satisfaction of having merged with you. 

In these four verses, the sage brings out the futility of trying 
to comprehend the Guru-noumenon by means of a split-mind in 
relativity. For a disciple who has not hirnseli apperceived his oneness 
with the Guru (by the surrender of his individual identity), trying 
to comprehend the real nature of the Guru amounts to an object 
trying to comprehend its subject, or a shadow trying to understand 
its substance. And if the disciple becomes one with the Gum, there 
remains no one wanting to know anything. In other words, any 
form of existence — or its counterpart “absence” — is the product of 
the dualistic mechanism of manifestation appearing in the split-mind. 
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and therefore, it is futile to expect the existence of the noumenal 
Guru in any form whatsoever. Indeed, the noumenal presence of 
the Guru is his phenomenal absence, and it is, therefore, futile for 
any one to seek the noumenal presence of the Guru as also some 
sort of phenomenal presence. 

The basic fact that is brought out in these verses is that the 
seeking of the Guru’s real nature is itself a misconception of the 
split-mind. The Guru and the disciple are not two, they are both 
this-that-is-conceiving the phenomenal presence; how then can one 
search for the other? Furthermore, the disciple who seeks 
enlightenment from the Guru as an entity does not himself 
phenomenally exist. In the absence of consciousness, the entity is 
no more than a dead body - where then is the question of 
enlightenement, and for whom? Enlightenment is the spontaneous, 
intuitive apperception — not an intellectual conclusion — of the fact 
that the one who has been seeking enlightenment has never existed: 
Enlightenment itself is what the Guru is, and what the disciple is; 
what is sought is the seeker himself. 

40. The Guru cannot tolerate any name or term being applied to 
him because every name and term has a reference to its 
counterpart, and becomes a concept. 

Whatever name is used for the Absolute, it can only indicate 
the highest conceivable which inherently assumes a comparison. 
For instance, noumenon is the subjective aspect of the phenomenon, 
and, of course, phenomenon is the objective aspect of noumenon — 
phenomenon, the presence is the positive; and noumenon, the 
absence, is the negative. In this sense, noumenon is the counterpart 
of the phenomenon — as a concept. But the word “noumenon”, 
according to the context, is also used to indicate the nonobjective 
source of all cognition. 

What the sage conveys in this verse is very subtle, very 
important. The Guru has realized his non-conceptual real nature. 
Such a state, this-here-now, totally intemporal and therefore without 
any trace of dualistic objectivity', is beyond the bounds of intellect 
and conceptualization, and all names are subject to the limits of 
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conceptualization. The Guru is beyond the concept of interdepend¬ 
ent contraries, What-the-Guru-is is neither presence nor absence, 
but the ABSENCE of (a) the presence of presence, and (b) the presence 
of absence; - or, to put it in another way, a name indicates the 
person and one can say so-and-so is present or so-and-so is absent; 
but the Guru is absence of the very concept of presence and absence 
in temporality. 

41. The sun does not know the night at all; a piece of salt (when 
dropped into the sea) cannot remain separate in the sea; the one 
who is awake does not, in that state, know what sleep is; when 
camphor is burnt, it leaves no trace. Similarly, the Guru leaves 
no trace of his name or form. 

43. If one should wish to fall at the Guru’s feet and worship him, he 
refuses to be an object of worship. 

44. Just as the sun has no reason to rise (or to set), the Guru finds no 
reason to be an object of worship. 

45. The Guru will not let any worshipper make him an object of 
worship; one cannot stand before oneself. 

46. The mirror of the sky will not allow any reflection; similarly the 
Guru will not allow anything (like the guru-disciple relation) to 
disturb his sence of unicity. 

47. The Guru makes no distinction between the worshipper and the 
worshipped - to such an extent that he does not permit even the 
worshipper to remain as a separate entity. 

48. When one end of a lossely tied Dhoti (a length of cloth worn by 
a Hindu male) 

49. is pulled, the rest of it also comes loose; when the mirror is taken 
away, the reflection of the object in it also disappears - similarly, 
the Guru removes the individuality of both the worshipper and 
the object of his worship. 

50. Where it is futile to try to get a glimpse of the face, of what use is 
eyesight? Sitting at the Master’s feet is all that can be done (by 
way of effort). 

51. The flame that is created by the combination of oil and the wick 
cannot compare with the light that arises when a piece of cam¬ 
phor is burnt. 
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52. When the camphor and the fire are brought together, both 
eventually disappear. 

53. A person sees his wife in dream, but when he wakes up, both the 
dream and the wife disappear. Similarly, when I meditate upon 
the real nature of my Guru, both the worshipper and the wor¬ 
shipped get merged in each other and all duality disappears. 

54. Therefore, I bow down to my Guru, setting aside all ideas of 
duality, including these words themselves which also can arise 
only in duality. 

In these fifteen verses (40 to 54), the sage talks about the state 
of para-vritti — or, metanoesis, which is a state of adjustment, or 
rather re-integration, whereby an attachment or identification, being 
a figment of the imagination, is apperceived never to have existed. 
The effect is one of dephenomenalization, dis-identification of 
subjectivity from an objectified concept of “me” as a separate and 
autonomous entity. This is effect amounts to self-realization: there 
is reintegration from the phenomenal pseudo-entity (with supposed 
volition and autonomy) into the impersonal intemporality that is 
the noumenon. 

The point about this re-integration that is very often over¬ 
looked is that this process is not the “doing” by anyone - indeed, it 
rests wholly on the annihilation of the one who is mistakenly 
supposed to be doing (or not doing) whatever it is that is happening. 
It is actually a happening, part of the phenomenal functioning, when 
there is neither “doing” nor “not-doing” because both doing and 
not-doing imply an entity. It is a spontaneous occurrence when a 
certain condition prevails - when conceptualization ceases and the 
mind is in a “fasting state”. 

What Jnaneshwar wants us to remember is that the basic error 
in the understanding of what-we-are is the fact that we think in 
terms of the cognizer and the cognized object being something 
substantial and as having an autonomous existence. Such thinking 
— which the Guru firmly refuses to accept - totally ignores the 
basic attribute of phenomenal manifestation: that both the cognizer 
and the object cognized (both the worshipper and the object of 
worship, as the sage puts it) are only dualistic aspects of the noumenal 
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functioning, that as such they are merely appearances without any 
self-nature, and that the totality of the manifestation is the objective 
expression of the subjectivity that is the noumenon, represented by 
the impersonal pronoun “I” that we all are. 

We are clearly given to understand that so long as the disciple 
considers himself a separate entity, there cannot be any question of 
his awakening. This would be simpler to accept if we consider “life” 
as merely a series of movements in consciousness — events — to which 
we needlessly give a sense of volition and consider them as “our 
actions”, and thereby become liable to bondage. The biggest 
impediment to the apperception of what the Guru is — and what we 
all are, as the Guru himself repeatedly says — is the difficulty of 
abandoning the concept of oneself as a factual entity. Whatever we 
may be doing — or not doing — however kind, unselfish, pure and 
holy it may be (like worshipping the Guru), the necessary condition 
for the para-vritti would not be created so long as there is a belief 
that we “ourselves” are doing it. What needs to be abandoned is the 
concept that one is a live-er of life and a die-er of death, as a factual 
entity. All there is is “living”, which is the appearance extended in 
space and measured in duration, of the objective manifestation of 
the subjective unmanifest that we are; and dying is its disappearance. 

When this teaching of the Guru is apperceived directly and 
intuitively — without the intermediacy of the intellect — metanoesis 
may result as a sudden and instantaneous fact: if the receiving 
condition is suitable, the Guru’s teaching becomes effective 
immediately; it has to be instantaneous, otherwise it can only be a 
concept in temporal consciousness. The Guru, by his persistent 
refusal to become an object of worship, demonstrates the teaching 
that what-I-am — consciousness — has identified itself with “me”, 
and it is this identification that has to fall off; it cannot be thrown 
off because no ‘one’ exists to throw it offl The approach, therefore, 
is essentially negative; any positive approach can only strengthen 
the very conditioning that demands positive action. 

One may well wonder what metanoesis actually does, but such 
a query, in the circumstances, would be ill-conceived. This is exactly 
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the sort of query that used to exasperate Nisargadatta Maharaj. He 
would then explain that enlightenment or awakening does not do 
anything; it does not in any way “alter” our state: “1 see the same 
things in the phenomenal manifestation that you do, but the see¬ 
ing is different”. Enlightenment merely discloses or exposes or 
reveals what-we-are, and, what we have always been. Enlighten¬ 
ment is the mending of the dichotomy of the whole mind so that 
the division of the mind into subject and object no longer prevails. 
It indicates the sudden overlapping, a sort of superimposition of 
relative comprehension and absolute apprehension resulting in a 
spontaneous ejection out the temporal orbit into timelessness. 

55. The Guru’s love is so wonderful, so mysterious, that even when 
he is 

56. beyond the parameters of any interrelated opposites, he uses a 
persona of duality to express his love. Without any apparent 
relationship, the Guru brings about the Guru-disciple relation¬ 
ship, and yet retains his unicitv. 

What the sage implies in these two verses is that the Guru 
makes no difference between dualism and non-dualism because he 
sees them as identical. Whether the manifestation is cognized as 
subject seeing object (as the ordinary person sees it) or whether the 
manifestation is cognized not as the object but as the subject itself, 
the difference between the subject and object is still there. But, says 
the sage, the Guru cognizes the object as object, but at the same 
time sees the subject and the object as not separate. To the Guru, in 
other words, there is no difference between “self’ and the “other”: 
the Guru is not prepared to make himself the object of the disciple’s 
worship because then a separation would be created between them; 
instead, the Guru uses the impression of duality to express his love. 

57. The Guru-Noumenon who is the background, against which is 
seen the infinite space that enfolds the entire universe, suffers 
the darkness of absence. 

58. The ocean is the support of the addition of water (through the 
rivers) as well as its depletion through evaporation; so also the 
Guru-Noumenon is the repository of opposites. 

59. Light and darkness are opposites, yet the sun, being light itself, 
knows not either darkness or non-darkness. 
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60. In that state where even the word “one” is indequate, can there 
exist multiplicity? 

61. Therefore in the word “Guru” is implicit both the “Guru” and 
the disciple”. 

In this set of verses, the sage puts the Guru at a level prior to 
the conceiving of any level at all! What he points out is that not 
only is the Guru the voiding of all opposites, but is prior to the 
voiding itself, prior to the very concept of opposites, a state that is 
no state, where even the word “one” is totally inadequate; where, 
indeed, any word would be indequate because word itself is only a 
concept. 

All opposites, when superimposed, result in “voidness”, a 
concept beyond which the intellect cannot go, for the simple reason 
that beyond that is the very source of the intellect. Voidness is itself 
a concept, and the Guru is non-conceptuality: prior to either presence 
or absence, prior to the “absence of presence-and-absence”, — the 
absence of the “absence of presence-and-absence”. In other words, 
it is conceptually impossible to comprehend what the Guru is. Why? 
Because “that” is precisely what the disciple is and what we all are. 
It is only when the Guru manifests as the total phenomena, including 
the Guru and the disciple, that the concept of absence and presence 
comes into being, including all interrelated opposites. 

62. Just as gold and the gold ornament are both gold, or the moon 
and 

63. the moonlight are both the moon; or the camphor and its 
fragrance, 

64. or the sugar and its sweetness are one; so also the Guru and the 
disciple are two aspects of the Guru himself. 

65. Mirror projects the reflection of a face, but the reflection is never 
identified as the original face. 

66. If a man should fall asleep in an unfrequented forest, when he 
wakes 

67. up he himself is the one who woke up and also the one who 
awakened him. So also, it is the Guru who instructs and the Guru 
who is instructed through this apparent duality of Guru and 
disciple. 
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In this analogy of the Gum and disciple, Jnaneshwar tells us 
what we are, our true nature, our “suchness”. He says that we must 
not identify ourselves either with the Guru or the disciple as an 
endty. We are no “thing”. 

What noumenally we are is essentially the background — a 
screen on which is projected phenomenality as an image. This 
background is consciousness, not conscious of itself, and therefore, 
like a mirror, it merely reflects what is in front of it without retaining 
anything; being unconscious of itself, it has no phenomenal existence 
in itself. The Guru, prior to conceptualizing, is impersonal non¬ 
conceptuality; objectified, he is both the Guru and the disciple, 
indeed, the totality of all manifestation. 

The “background” is an essential substratum because without 
it there cannot be any manifestation, any appearance and indeed, 
the background itself is not only the cause of appearance but the 
appearance itself. Remove the mirror and the image automatically 
disappears. In other words, what is reflected has no identity of its 
own. This is What is affirmed in these verses: Consciousness itself 
is no “thing” but only a concept, the manifestation and the totality 
of all phenomena therein are only reflections in the consciousness, 
and, therefore, appcrceiving is all that there is, known in Sanskrit 
as fnyapti or Prajtia. 

68. The apperception of this unity in diversity is not possible for 
those 

69. who need a mirror to see their own eyes. The Guru gives such 
knowledge by which the disciple can see his own eye without the 
aid of a mirror. 

In these two verses, by the use of a very subtle simile, 
Jnaneshwar tells us about the limitation of the intellect in trying to 
understand our true nature. The eye can see objective phenomena 
but cannot see the consciousness, without which the eye is incapable 
of the very act of seeing. You can turn the light on an object and see 
the thing, but you cannot turn the light on yourself and see the 
“nothing”. 

The sage asks us in effect not to confuse our true nature with 
the psychosomatic apparatus; he tells us that what gives sentience 
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to a sentient being is not the psychosomatic apparatus but the es¬ 
sentia! functional centre within — consciousness — which is essen¬ 
tially noumenal and subjective, whereas all the physical bodies - 
including our own — are only objective phenomena. Impersonal 
consciousness, the source of all energy and the potential of all 
phenomenalitv, becomes only a switch-board, instead of the power- 
station that is really is, when identified with a single physical 
apparatus. Our true nature can be apperceived only when the 
physical eye is recognized for what it is, merely a physical mechanism 
like the rest of the body; and it is only when the spiritual eye (con¬ 
sciousness) turns inward that we can see our true nature without 
the aid of any mirror. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to ask: “The eyes see, but do they 
look? The ears hear, but do they listen?” When the seeing and hearing 
is done by a ‘me’ with the physical eyes and ears, it is an object 
looking and hearing. Although sentient beings may think that it is 
they who are seeing, hearing, experiencing, acting, what is 
functioning is the noumenal subject through the instrumentation 
of the psychosomatic apparatus. 

The sage at the same time also brings to our notice the 
limitation of words, without which of course there cannot be any 
communication. Words, it must always be remembered, are entirely 
a product of phenomenality, the very basis of which is duality. 
Constant remembrance of this fact will preclude many avoidable 
pitfalls. The concept of zero is one of the most important concepts 
in mathematics, but if anyone considers that the hollow circle of 
the figure of zero is all that the zero is, he will have entirely missed 
the significance of the zero. Similarly if anyone listens to instruction 
from the Guru with a dualistic standpoint, trying to understand it 
and raising queries from a dualistic intellectual point of view, it will 
then be a total miscomprehension like a conversation with a partly 
dumb and deaf person. It is for this reason that Nisargadatta Maharaj 
repeatedly used to warn his visitors that they must try to go directly 
and deeply into what his words were trying to convey. It used to 
amuse him when he saw some people taking down notes: “Of what 
use will those dead words be to you?” he would ask. “Understand 
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the true meaning and throw away the words”, was his unremitting 
advice: “Remember, I am not speaking as an individual to an 
individual. I am the consciousness uttering the words spontaneously 
for this moment. If you accepts them as an individual — and not 
immediately and directly — you will be unconsciously garnishing 
them with your earlier condidoning, and what you receive will not 
be what I want you to have”. Words of a Guru can throw up their 
real and subtle meaning only if the listener is absent as an individual. 

70. My Guru whose name is Nivritti (turning back, negation), is 
nivritti itself 

71. and rules in the kingdom of nivritti in his own right, not as the 
interrelated opposite of pravritti but in its unicity - as noumenon 
prior to the inter-related conceptual opposites noumenon and 
phenomena. 

72. When the night is over, the day starts. But Nivritti is there not 
only when pravritti ends, but he has been there prior to 
conceptualization itself. 

73. A diamond shines not by itself but by borrowing the light from 
something else, but Nivritti’s beingness does not depend on any 
one else but on his own radiance. 

74. If the moon should expand itself sufficiently to enclose the whole 
sky, can the moonlight be differentiated from the moon? 

75. So, if there is nothing other than nivritti, all that can be said is 
that the flower has become the nose in order to smell its own 
fragrance! 

76. If the sight could turn back and see the face, would it be necessary 
to look for a mirror? 

77. Or when the night is over and the sun rises is it necessary for the 
sun to establish its beingness? 

78. Therefore, my Guru Nivrittinath cannot be an object of 
knowledge, but is knowledge itself. 

79. In this manner is offered my obeisance to Guru Nivrittinath 
whose “suchness” is wholly independent of all criteria or 
standards. 
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80. Jnaneshwar says that it is through such obeisance that he has re¬ 
paid the debt due to the four forms of speech (Para; Pashyanti, 
Madhyama; Vaikhari - the four stages from the rising of the 
thought to its vocal expression as the word). 

In these verses, the sage expounds a very important point: 

a) Phenomenally considered, the Guru is entirely absent as 
the appearance of an object because he is noumenal; and such absence 
denotes the absence not only of the object but the subject of the 
object as well because such object is also an object. Therefore the 
Guru’s presence is the presence not of an individual but of the entire 
phenomenal manifestation as such; 

b) noumenally considered, however, as the Guru can have no 
conceptual existence, he can be neither present nor absent, both 
being conceptual inter-related opposites. But, the Guru is not the 
void resulting from the negating of these conceptual opposites of 
presence and absence, but the plenum, the total potentiality, the 
intemporal, infinite, imanent presence — not sensorially perceptible, 
but the Absolute Presence. 

In other words, all conceptuality depends essentially on the 
“me-entity”, and once this entitification is surrendered (as 
Jnaneshwar puts it, repaying the debt to the four forms of speech — 
which is, basically, all thought) conceptualization ceases, the split- 
mind surrenders itself to the whole mind which is universal 
consciousness, and all interrelated counterparts or opposites 
disappear. Total phenomenal absence becomes total noumenal 
presence and consciousness is no longer conscious of consciousness. 

As Nisargadatta Maharaj repeatedly used to remind his visitors, 
all questions and problems arise because of conceptualization. 
Actually, nothing has happened and there has been no creation, no 
universe; forgetting this fact creates all problems, including the 
concept of bondage. No word or combination of words, neither 
symbol nor sound, could ever truly indicate the Absolute that the 
Gum is. Jnaneshwar, therefore, says that by bringing out the unicity 
that the Guru represents, he has repaid the debt owed to speech, 
the basis of which is thought, which is mind; and mind is the content 
of consciousness. 
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To put it in another way, as Maharaj used to say, the Guru, as 
the noumenon, cannot appear as noumenon because he is 
subjectivity without the slightest touch of objectivity. The Guru 
can appear as an individual (in order to enjoy the relationship of 
Guru and disciple) only in phenomenality in a state of duality. 
Therefore, as the noumenon, he is total presence, but he is the 
absence of phenomenal presence in order that the presence of Guru/ 
disciple may happen. The Guru, as the noumenon, is the total 
potentiality, the actuality of which is the totality of manifestation. 
As potentiality, the Guru cannot know himself because the fact of 
knowing is the fact of presence which can only be in duality, in 
phenomenality. 



3 

The Debt to the Four Forms of Speech 

1. By various disciplinary practices and a thorough understanding 
of the four Mahavakyas, the sleep of the consciousness could 
perhaps be terminated (knowledge could perhaps be acquired) 
but the waking that follows, being correlated to sleep, is not real 
waking (just as knowledge that is correlated to non-knowledge is 
not the ultimate apperception). 

At the end of the second chapter the sage says that he repaid 
the debt to all the four forms of speech by his obeisance to the 
Guru. In this chapter he deals with this “debt to the four forms of 
speech”. 

An average individual (Jiva) is firmly identified with his body 
and is totally ignorant about his true nature. It is, therefore, according 
to Jnaneshwar, a case of the consciousness being asleep. This 
identification with the body is so firmly entreched that not only 
does the body-identification prevail in the waking state, but also in 
the dream state as well as the deep sleep state. The three states of 
consciousness mentioned here are identified with the three states of 
speech - as Vaikhari (the spoken word) with the waking state, 
Madhyama (prior to the sound of the spoken word) with the dream 
state, and Pashyanti (at the stage of the sub-conscious thought) with 
deep sleep. The fourth state is Para, the thought I am which is 
associated with the impersonal consciousness. The extent of the 
body-identification can be seen from the fact that even when in 
deep sleep, the sleeper wakes up when called by his name. This 
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identification supposedly gets corrected by “understanding” the 
Mahavakyas and by observing various disciplinary practices. Such 
disidentification must thereafter be as firm in all the three states of 
consciousness as was the identification earlier. Then, according to 
the usual belief, Jiva becomes one with Shiva. But, says jnaneshwar, 
such a supposed union of the Jiva and Shiva is rather mendacious 
because the Jiva has always been one with Shiva and there can be 
no question of his “acquiring” any oneness with Shiva. All that the 
disciplinary practices may achieve is that the individual, instead of 
believing that he is the body, now thinks “I am the Brahman”. 
Actually our true nature is that which is - and has always been - 
prior to all knowledge and ignorance. Such is the usual interpretation 
of this verse. But, for those who are concerned with the source of 
words beyond the obvious intellectual comprehension, the sage 
indicates a much deeper meaning. Those who seek their true nature 
and stop at the “Shivaness” as the ultimate goal do not, as 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, go back far enough: Shivaness, as 
consciousness, is still a concept, and a concept could not be what 
we are. What we are must surely be the source of that consiousness 
(that is presence), which is still within the bounds of the interrelated 
opposites, viz., presence of presence and presence of absence. 

It would be comparatively a simple matter of comprehension 
if the impersonal consciousness were truly our only nature, but it is 
not, because it is in consciousness (the unmanifested source of 
manifestation) that the manifestation occurs, the essential basis of 
which is a split-mind, a dichotomy into a subject (object-observer) 
and an object that is observed. What is prior to this dichotomy is 
the wholemind. When consciousness is not conscious of itself, and 
therefore, where there is no distinction of subject/object. It is this 
state (prior to the division of the whole-mind through the first 
thought i am) that the sage is talking about. It is this apprehension 
(or apperception) which is immediate and spontaneous (and is quite 
different from the intellectual comprehension which owes a debt 
to consciousness, of which the four types of speech are the content) 
to which the sage refers. 
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The sage tells us that knowledge and ignorance are both 
objective concepts, and one is therefore not in essence different from 
the other. It is only out of sleep that waking occurs. So long as 
there remains an entity that earlier used to say “I am ignorant, I am 
bound”, and which now says “I now have knowledge, I am free of 
all bondage”, there is no difference between ignorance and 
knowledge, because the conceptual pseudo-entity continues; and 
the very existence of such a pseudo-entity is itself the bondage. It is 
only when the conceptual entity disappears from the bondage of 
duality that the conceptual bondage itself disappears. 

This is the theme that is developed throughout this chapter, 
that is to say, the knowledge that is relative to ignorance is not the 
final knowledge or the Truth. 

2. In a way, the four stages of speech are usedful from the point of 
view of enlightenment, but do they really get annihilated along 
with the annihilation of ignorance? 

Identification with a separate entity through the four kinds of 
speech being the result of ignorance, it may be assumed that, with 
the dawn of knowledge (as distinguished from intellect), not only 
ignorance but even the bondage of the four kinds of speech 
(conceptualization) is annihilated. But, says the sage, the fact is that 
while in ignorance the individual had identified himself with the 
body, now, after the ignorance is gone, he identifies himself with 
the Brahman (i.e., the impersonal cosnciousness) and says, “I am 
Brahma”. But underneath both identities hides the real culprit, that 
is, the individual, and the basis of individuality is conceptualization; 
and, therefore in one form or another, the four kinds of speech 
(i.e., conceptual thought) continue to remain very much alive. In 
other words, any gain is no gain at all if it is still in the realm of 
duality and conceptualization. This fallacy the sage proceeds to 
expose by giving examples. 

3. Just as with the destruction of the body, the limbs also get 
destroyed, 

4. or with the mind go also the senses, or, the rays of the sun 
disappear along with the sun, or, dreams along with the end of 
the sleep, so with the end of ignorance must also end the four 
kinds of speech. 
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5. But - 

6. When any metal is melted it continues to remain as the liquid; 
when 

7. wood is burnt it remains as embers or asbes; if salt is mixed with 
water it may lose its solid form but it continues to remain as 
taste; sleep may be over, but it exists in a subtle way as the waking 
state; similarly, the four kinds of speech may die with ignorance, 
but they do continue to exist in the form of knowledge. 

Jnaneshwar here points out that so long as there is the 
individual pseudo-entity thinking in terms of a separate functional 
centre, it does not matter whether this entity considers itself bound 
or not bound. It is this entity itself that needs to be eliminated 
(irrespective of its manifestation — fear, guilt, various aspects of 
affectivity, etc.) because it is this that constitutes bondage, it is this 
entity-object that is in bondage of apparent causality. In other words, 
whether ignorant or enlightened, in both conditions the conceptual 
entity continues to exist and experience either ignorance or 
knowledge. 

If it is accepted that there cannot be anything — manifested or 
not manifested — other than the infinite, intemporal, nameless, 
formless potential (the Absolute), then, can the totality of the 
manifested phenomena be different from the Absolute? But this is 
what the individual pseudo-entity believes because it is in its capacity 
as a separate entity that the individual wants to become — or merge 
with — something else. But any effort towards this end can only 
perpetuate this dichotomy. This is what the sage is indicating in 
these verses, and in the whole of this chapter and indeed, in the 
entire work. In other words; I AM that is itself a concept based on 
duality because the very premise of the statement is that there is an 
“I” and there is a separate that. 

8. The acquisition of knowledge of Brahman destroys the four kinds 
of speech, but before being destroyed they light the lamp of 
knowledge, which in turn itself becomes a kind of bondage. 

The dawn of knowledge certainly heralds the end of the 
darkness of ignorance, but this darkness of ignorance, in its turn, 
gives rise to the light of knowledge. This light of knowledge. 
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however, being only the inter-related counterpart of the darkness 
of ignorance constitutes another form of bondage. The seeker, as 
an individual, forgets that the infinite, intemporal Absolute does 
not need any light of knowledge because it is the original fullness of 
being, the source of all conceiving, the potential plenum. 

9. Sleep, when it comes, becomes the cause of dream, and when it 
has gone, becomes the cause of the waking state. In either case, 
the basic existence is that of sleep. 

10. When ignorance is present it gives the wrong viewpoint, and 
when it is gone, it remains in the form of knowledge that gives 
the correct viewpoint. 

Here yet again it is pointed out that there cannot be anything 
like ignorance or knowledge in its own right. Darkness is only the 
absence of light, ignorance is only the absence of knowledge. Both 
are interrelated concepts. The final truth is prior to all 
conceptualization. And all inter-related concepts are the handiwork 
of duality or the splitmind that is divided into subject and object — 
it can reason, but it cannot apperceive its own wholeness, for the 
obvious reason that conceiving cannot conceive that which 
conceives. This is how the dichotomy works: if you are conscious - 
as the result of “knowledge” — of what you are (Brahman), then 
that knowledge becomes the object of a subject which in turn 
becomes an object; in other words, the knower and the known get 
entangled in a perpetual regression. Therefore, the sage gives a hint, 
that what-we-are, when the identification with a separate endty is 
abandoned, is the total absence of all ignorance and all knowledge, 
the total absence of both positive and negative existence as a separate 
phenomenon in duality. 

11. Ignorance, without being anything alive or dead, is certainly 
capable of tying one down to (the concepts of) bondage and 
emancipation. 

At this stage, die sage clearly tells us to stop a while and ponder 
what has been said so far. Merely listening to — or reading - what 
has been said on this subject as an end in itself - and considering 
ourselves as being superiorly different from those who are not 
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interested in the subject — would be a waste of time. What is needed 
is, as Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, shravana (listening), manana 
(meditation or understanding) and nididhyasana (deeper meditation 
leading to absorption of the message). To queries from visitors as 
to how his instruction should be “followed up”, what “action” was 
needed, Maharaj used to say firmly that any positive action as scuh 
could only be an obstruction; what indeed was needed was 
apprehension and deep conviction. Maharaj always said that while 
apperception could be totally impersonal, any action — any 
disciplinary effort — would almost certainly involve a conceptual 
“me”, a pseudo-subject which itself is the basic cause of the conceptual 
bondage. 

To return to the basics, there is only the infinite, intemporal 
Absolute, totally unconditioned, entirely devoid of any identity or 
attribute, and therefore unaware of itself. The very thought of 
awareness, of a “me”, (totally different from the pronoun “I” which 
denotes the Absolute) is instant “bondage” whose duration is 
identical with that of the conceptual “me” and the joke is that the 
“me” has no substance of any kind, and there is no entity like “me” 
or “you”. This is the position in all eternity, and every sentient 
being knows this but, not being aware of it, he cannot “live”it. 
Therefore, “bondage” is purely conceptual, and so is consequendy 
the freedom from this concept of bondage. In fact, as Maharaj said, 
liberation is the liberation from the concept of bondage, not from 
any bondage as such. 

The concept of “me” comes into existence when the universal 
or impersonal consciousness objectifies itself into manifestation as 
phenomena, and identifies itself with each phenomenon as the 
subject of all other objects, although all are objects in the 
objectivization of the absolute subjectivity. This pseudo- 
subjectivizing of pure subjectivity, regarding it as a “me” is 
specifically what constitutes “bondage”. Or, rather, this “me- 
concept” is itself the “bondage” from which “liberation” is sought. 

Every conceivable thing that appears in consciousness, 
perceived by our senses in cosnciousness, and cognized by the mind 
(which is the content of consciousness) is merely an appearance in 
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consciousness extended in space and in time. Such an “appearance” 
becomes an object to another object in whose consciousness it 
appears, and the latter assumes that it is the subject that cognizes 
the object and that it is, therefore, a separate entity. The bondage 
consists in the assumption of being a subject of the object perceived 
and interpreted in consciousness by the pseudo-entity. In other 
words, the bondage consists of the assumption of the subject/object 
and the object/object as being “real” and “separate”, and, of course, 
liberation consists in the re-establishment of both as mere conceptual 
“appearances” in place of the concept of “reality”. Such areadjustment 
automatically negates the existence of a separate subject and a separate 
object, and with the dissolution of the entity, the bondage no longer 
exists. Liberation consists only in realizing that there never was 
any bondage because there never was any entity to be bound. 

12. If liberation itself is a kind of bondage, then why use the word 
“liberation” at all? (To this query, the sage gives the answer that) 
both “bondage” and “liberation” are the product of ignorance, 
and since ignorance itself is a mere concept, neither word has any 
real significance. 

13. The goblin or the monster, the fear of it, and the happiness at its 
death all exist only for the child. It has no signifi cance to an 
adult who knows that the whole thing is only a concept. 

14. When a pot is created (out of wet clay) it would be foolish to 
mourn the loss of the absence of the pot that was there before the 
pot was created. 

15. Therefore, when bondage itself is only a concept, how can 
liberation be anything other than a mere concept, the dis¬ 
appearance of bondage being interpreted as the appearance of 
liberation. Both are the product of ignorance, which itself is a 
concept. 

Our so-called “bondage”, and the resulting concepts of guilt 
and unhappiness and misery, are all due to the identification of 
what we are, with what we think we are: due to the mistaking of 
that incredible, inconceivable, immensity of potential that we are 
for the comparatively insignificant and fleeting “appearance” in 
consciousness that we think we are; due to the identification of the 
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pure subjectivity that we are with the object-cognizer element (as 
against the object-cognized element) in the dichotomy of the split- 
mind into subject and object. 

It is this conceptual identificadon with a separate endty that 
constitutes “bondage”. Indeed, bondage as such is only bondage to 
that concept, and, therefore, there cannot be any entity which is 
bound, and, consequently, liberation is only liberation from the 
concept that we are bound; and such liberation arises when this 
mistaken identity is recognized for what it is — when ignorance 
disappears — and we are re-established in our true infinite, intemporal 
beingness. 

16. Therefore, just as “ignorance” is the cause of bondage, so also is 
its 

17. inter-related opposite, “knowledge”. It is not only I who says it. 
I have authority for this statement from Lord Shiva who say as 
much in the Shiva-sutra, called “Jnanam Bandhah”, and also from 
Lord Vishnu who says so in the Bhagvad Gita. 

18. However, it is not to be accepted only because the venerable Lord 
shiva and Lord Vishnu say so, but because it is so as a matter of 
definite experience 

19. and apperception. Would it not be ridiculous that “that” which 
is knowledge itself, its very essence and embodiment, should 
depend on any other knowledge to establish itself? It would be 
like the sun to have to depend on something else for its light! 

20. If by the knowledge “l am That”, an individual considers himself 
liberated, it clearly shows that he has still notapperceived his 
true nature which is the fullness of knowledge itself. If a lamp 
should expect light from another lamp, surely it means that it 
has forgotten that light is its own nature. 

This set of verses, seemingly simple enough, goes to the very 
root of the matter. Here the sage conveys the most important truth. 
As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to put it so succinctly - with a certain 
amount of impishness combined with a great deal of compassion — 
the conceptual “individual” is truly inseparable from his real nature, 
like sugar and sweetness: “The individual must realize that to know 
his ‘self, there can be no self other than the self which he himself 
is”. Maharaj used to say that the pronoun “I” as pure subjectivity 
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(not the insignificant “me” which identifies itself with a single 
phenomenal object) is what the Absolute is. “I”, he used to say, is 
the awareness - or consciousness - of anything and everything that 
any sentient being can be aware or conscious of (the word he used 
was Janatepan strict meaning of which is “knowingness”). In other 
words, “being conscious” is the very essence of being a sentient 
being. The point that he emphasized is that the individual, with 
his split-mind considering himself as a pseudo-subject of all other 
objects, cannot cognize his own “whole-ness” because the whole¬ 
ness is pure subjectivity, and the individual wants to cognize it as 
an object! 

And this is what Jnaneshwar conveys to us in this set of 
verses. Awareness is no “thing” to be cognized by means of any 
kind of knowledge; awareness does not need to cognize itself, and 
indeed any attempt to do so would be an obstacle. Any intermedi¬ 
ate process like “so aham” (I am That) as an intermediate step could 
only be a concept — it would be like taking the help of a lamp to see 
the sun which exists in its own right without the need of a lamp to 
establish its existence. Any kind of knowledge is necessarily con¬ 
ceptual in the frame-work of space-time, whereas awareness and 
apperception of “what-is” is not a matter of knowledge. Indeed, it 
is only when the split-mind is absent that awareness and appercep¬ 
tion can be present. It is only when conceptualizing ceases that the 
split-mind heals itself into wholeness to allow apperception to come 
in. Apperception is noumenal but any thoughts or ideas thereon 
can only be phenomenal concepts. 

21. Is it possible to find oneself by going from place to place? 

22. After such a wandering over a long period, if one does find that 
one was seeking only oneself when there was no need for any 
seeking, would there be any joy on finding oneself? 

23. Similarly, the self which is knowledge itself, after a long search 
for knowledge, successfully declares, “I am That”. Is this not a 
case of the selfbinding itself with such knowledge? 

In these verses the sage points out that instead of directly 
apperceiving our true nature - the infinite, intemporal Absolute - 
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we go about seeking and searching from place to place, undertaking 
all kinds of physical and mental disciplines. The search is undertaken 
by what is a mere appearance with which the self has identified 
itself, and it is only when this very fact is realized that the 
apperception occurs — in the absence of any individual — that what 
the seeker has been seeking is the seeker himself. 

In other words, the real crux of the problem (Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to call it a great joke or a great hoax) is the fact that 
the individual who thinks he is enlightened is as much in bondage 
as another who thinks he is ignorant and in bondage. This is because 
“that” which thinks it is in bondage, and “that” which thinks it is 
enlightened are both identified conceptually with a phenomenal 
object. The supposed problem, therefore, relates not to any 
condition of bondage or freedom, but to the identification with a 
supposed separate entity with supposed autonomy. 

Any seeking presupposes that the sought is something different 
from the seeker. But the “self’ and the “other” (the very basis of 
duality, of temporal manifestation as the subject-object) are both 
empty concepts. One cannot be without the other, and it is only in 
the absence of both that conceptualization ceases, and so does the 
seeking cease — because the seeker is the sought. The very concept 
of, and the desire for, liberation means turning away from the basic 
fact that that-which-we-are has always been free. The desire for 
liberation — or knowledge that would bring about liberation — cannot 
be disassociated from the concept of the separate “me”, and therefore 
the desire for knowledge can itself be the bondage. When the “me- 
concept” is abandoned, what remains is that-which-we-are, which 
has always been free. 

To put the matter in another way, there can be no see-er of 
truth. There can only be see-ing, which itself is the Truth. 

24. Knowledge, based on words (thought), which is the inter-related 
opposite of conceptual ignorance, mayappear to be highly valuable 
but because it is conceptual it is also ephemeral; real enlightenment 
occurs only when this knowledge loses itself into noumenal 
beingness. 

It is ignorance which produces the concept of bondage, and 
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interrelated to it are the concepts of knowledge and liberation. It is 
only when all these concepts disappear, together with the “me- 
concept” (the ego-concept), and all conceptualization finally ceases, 
that real knowledge - enlightenment - occurs, wherein there is no 
distinction between the knower and knowledge. Unless this 
happens, the concept “I am enlightened” is as much of a bondage as 
the other concept “I suffer from bondage”. 

25. Therefore, the four kinds of speech which are like ornaments for 
the four types of consciousness (the totality of the mind flow) all 
belong to the level of conceptualizing, and consequently continue 
their existence even in the knowledge that one is Brahman. (This 
is demonstrated by various examples in the following verses). 

26. When logs are placed in a fire, they get burnt up, but continue to 
exist in the form of ash; so also ignorance may seem to have been 
destroyed but it does remain in the form of knowledge. 

27. When a piece of camphor is put into water, it gets dissolved but 
it does exist as fragrance. 

28. When ashes are applied to the body (as by the mendicants), they 
leave behind a grey shade even after being brushed off. 

29. When a person comes out of the bath, he may wipe himself dry, 
but the water remains in the form of humidity. 

30. At midday our shadow, which was clearly noticeable earlier, is 
not visible but it remains hidden under our feet. 

31. Similarly, even after the concept of ignorance is destroyed by the 
recognition of the state of duality, conceptualization continues 
to remain in the form of knowledge. 

32. This remnant of bondage which lurks even in the knowledge of 
Brahman, says Jnaneshwar, was finally destroyed through his 
worshipping of his Guru. 

33. So long as knowledge is in relation to ignorance, it is not 

the ultimate knowledge. Ultimate knowledge comes about only 
by transcending both knowledge and ignorance which exist only 
at the conceptual level. 

In these last few verses, the sage pinpoints the fact that an 
intellectual understanding about our true nature is just not sufficient 
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to establish ourselves in noumenal living. It is only when the indi¬ 
vidual identification with a separate entity — in fact, the separate¬ 
ness — is finally surrendered at the Guru’s feet that the ultimate 
emancipation comes about, or rather, the mistaken identity disap¬ 
pears, and we remain in our true beingness. 

It is an inevitable fact that the only “way” for “achieving 
liberation” from the conceptual “bondage”, is to let all illusions, 
that have accumulated owing to constant conditioning, fall off so 
that this-which-we-are remains unclouded and clear. The illusory 
bondage has come about because of conceptualization which is a 
positive factor, and any further specific action by the phenomenal 
object (as an individual self) can only strengthen this bondage. To 
bring the psyche back to the state of equilibrium what is needed is 
a negating of the illusions that have been created. The state of balance 
or equilibrium can obtain only when the positive and negative as¬ 
pects of duality are superimposed to demolish each other, 
together with the conceptual individual entity whose separateness 
is the basic cause of the supposed bondage. Obviously, therefore, 
there cannot exist in this procedure any individual to take any 
positive action, however sentimental, unselfish and kindly it may 
be. 

The sage develops this point and brings us to a stage where we 
are supposed to understand that bondage consists in nothing other 
than the acceptance of the concept that each one of us is a separate 
entity with autonomous and independent existence and freedom of 
action. Actually each one of us is a phenomenon, a mere appearance 
in the total manifestation that is mirrorized in consciousness, along 
with millions of other phenomena none of which has any separate 
nature of its own. The apperception of this basic fact is itself eman¬ 
cipation from the illusory bondage. On this simple fact is created 
an enormous structure of various religions, all urging the 
illusory individual to undertake various kinds of disciplinary 
practices which ultimately end only in stregthening the illusion of 
a separate entity not only in this life but also in the concept of 
reincarnation in a series of lives! 

The sage concedes that some people do attain the knowledge 
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through the Guru and, at least intellectually, do give up their iden¬ 
tification with the body and get convinced of the fact that they are 
the Brahman. But, most of such people stay put at this stage in the 
mistaken belief that they have “arrived”. But, says the sage, this 
transformation is also on a purely conceptual basis: conceptual 
ignorance has given way to conceptual knowledge, but the bondage 
remains because the conceptual individual still exists. He urges us 
to recognize the basic fact that until there is total annihilation of 
what they have been conditioned to believe as their identity, the 
position remains unchanged. And how is this annihilation to be 
brought about? Obviously, any deliberate positive or negative 
“action” can only strengthen the concept of the illusory individual. 
The only way, says Jnaneshwar, is surrender at the feet of the Guru. 

The sage leaves us at his stage to work out our own salvation. 
He leaves us to work out how the surrender to the Guru brings 
about this destruction of the ego. He has already explained that the 
Guru is available for being worshipped not as an individual but 
only as the Absolute. It means, therefore, that as the Guru considers 
the disciple not different from himself in any way the worship cannot 
take place in duality. 

What is then the most important and essential characteristic 
of worship? Obviously, the worship should be offered in utter 
humility. The word “humility”, however, is generally understood 
and used in the sense of the opposite of “pride”; but that is not the 
real meaning of the word. The basis of the word “humility” is the 
absence of any entity to be either humble or proud, and therefore 
worship offered in humility implies the total surrender of any 
supposed entity. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to throw light on this 
matter in a very interesting way. He said that the essence of worship 
is natnana. The usual meaning of the word namana is “reverential” 
bowing in humility”, but Maharaj used to interpret the word by 
breaking it up into “na-mana”, that is to say, “no-mind”, meaning 
that in genuine worship conceptualization ceases in the no-mind 
state. The result of such worship is a very firm conviction that 
whatever happens spontaneously is part of the total “functioning” 
in manifestation and that “they themselves” can “achieve” nothing 
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by any volitional efforts. In due course then the metanoesis — the para- 
vritti — may come about. When it does happen it must happen spontane¬ 
ously and instantaneously because otherwise it would only be a concept 
in temporality. Maharaj used to say: Whatever happens must happen 
suddenly, momentarily — any positive or negadve effort can only be a 
hindrance. 



Nothingness and the Plenum 


1. Ignorance is transitory and it is pure knowledge that prevails. It 
is like the prevailing waking state suffering the transitoriness 
of the sleep state. 

2. With the aid of a mirror, the face sees its likeness, but it is the 
face which exists basically. 

3. Similarly, the temporary ignorance identifies itself with each 
sentient being, but, basically, the essential knowledge prevails — 
otherwise it would be like a dagger piercing itself. 

In these verses, the sage refers to the arising of consciousness 
on the original state of the totality of the potential, pure subjectivity 
when, naturally, there being an utter absence of objectivity, there 
could be no question of anyone or anything feeling the sense of 
presence. It is only on that state of unicity that the sense of presence 
arises (i am — that is, consciousness) and simultaneously brings forth 
upon itself the totality of the manifestation and along with it the 
concepts of space and time in which the phenomena would be 
extended. 

This impersonal consciousness upon which the manifesta¬ 
tion takes place is the “knowledge” about which the sage is talking 
here and “ignorance” is that stage when the impersonal (or universal) 
consciousness, after objectifying itself in the duality of manifestation 
as subject and object, becomes identified with each sentient being. When 
this personalization of the impersonal consciousness takes place, the 
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individual ego or the “me-concept” is horn. It is this individual ego or 
the “me-concept” which is the “bondage” from which “liberation” is 
sought. And “liberation” is the realization that it is the universal or 
impersonal consciousness that is our true nature, and that the phenom¬ 
enal object, with which this consciousness has become identified is merely 
an aberration or an illusion, an appearance which cannot possibly have 
any independent nature of its own. 

4. The one who locks himself in and sets fire to the house, destroys 
not only the house but himself too; or, when a thief hides himself 
along with his loot and is caught, he is caught along with the 
stolen property; 

5. When a piece of camphor is lighted the fire bums the camphor 
and burns itself out too. This is what happens to knowledge when 
ignorance is destroyed (by knowledge). 

6. If it is held that with the ignorance being destroyed, knowledge 
should correspondingly increase and not diminish, the answer is 
that such an increase is itself the cause of the destruction of knowl¬ 
edge. 

7. When the fuel in a lamp is exhausted, the flame suddenly becomes 
momentarily brighter before disappearing altogether. 

8. The swell of a (woman’s) breasts (under stimulation) is itself the 
indication that they will become flaccid almost immediately 
thereafter (when the stimulation is over). 

9. The wave arises only to get merged almost at once with the water; 
or the very appearance of lightning is the indication of its 
disappearance almost immediately thereafter. 

10. So also, knowledge consumes the ignorance and increases 
sufficiently to ensure its own destruction. 

11. The great deluge at the dissolution of the world surges so wide 
that the distinction between land and water totally disappears, 
and there is nothing but an endless expanse of water all around. 

12. When the sun rises, there remains no difference between light 
and darkness. 

13. When one just wakes up one is aware of waking up from sleep but 
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thereafter during the day the question of being awake or asleep 
does not arise. 

14. Similarly, when apperception takes place, the resulting metanoesis 
- para-vritti - is so all pervading that the distinction between 
knowledge and ignorance disappears altogether. 

Here the sage makes a clear differentiation between ignorance 
and intellectual comprehension (both of which are at the level of 
dual inter-related opposites), and then the totally distinct intuitive 
apprehension when one’s identity with one’s true nature is so 
complete that the distinction between knowledge and ignorance 
becomes irrelevant. This is the state in which the identity with a 
particular phenomenal object disappears altogether, with the result 
that nothing remains as either ignorance or knowledge to be 
destroyed or attained. In other words, one becomes knowledge itself; 
indeed, there is no “one” to become knowledge — there is only pure 
knowledge. 

15. It is only in relation to the earth that the moon has phases, 
otherwise it is always whole. 

16. The sun, depending on no one else for his light and not being 
subject to darkness from any source, is unique and cannot be 
compared with anything else. (The sun is not concerned with 
day or night). 

17. Similarly the state of pure knowledge is such that it is not affected 
by the duality of knowledge and ignorance; it does not increase 
because of one nor does it decrease because of the other. 

Once again, the sage emphasizes in these verses that what 
appears as “real” is only an apperance, and that, though formless - 
and, indeed, because it is formless — consciouness alone has 
independent nature while knowledge and ignorance, as inter-related 
concepts, are only movements in consciousness like waves in the 
sea which appear and disappear. 

18. Pure knowledge cannot be aware of itself — can the eye see itself? 

Pure knowledge cannot know itself because the knower and 
the known are one. Knowledge trying to know itself would be pure 
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subjectivity trying to find itself as an object. It would be like the eye 
trying to see itself. Pure subjectivity — pure knowledge — does not have 
the slightest touch of objectivity and therefore cannot know itself; if it 
would objectify itself it could only be in duality and then it would not 
remain pure subjectivity. In other words, that which is seeking knowl¬ 
edge is knowledge itself - the seeker and the sought are one and the 
same. Indeed it is only when it is realized that the seeker cannot be 
found that the goal of the seeking has been achieved because the 
seeking — the functioning of seeking — happens only in the split-mind 
through the dichotomy of subject and object, the seeker and the sought. 
Our true nature is not the phenomenal apparatus that we see, but the 
very functioning of manifestation — seeing, doing, thinking — without 
any subject seeing an object. As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say: JAM 
the knowing — how can I know myself? 

19. Can the sky enter into itself? Will the Are burn itself? Can one 
get up on one’s own head? 

20. Can the sight see itself - or taste taste itself? Has sound ever 
heard itself? 

21. Has the sun ever risen for itself? Has any fruit fructified for itself? 
Has the smell ever smelt itself? 

22. Similarly, pure knowledge (pure subjectivity) cannot be an object 
to be experienced. 

The point that the sage makes here is that so long as there is a 
“me” thinking and feeling and acting as a separate entity — “I am 
ignorant” or “I am not ignorant” — there is no difference between 
knowledge and ignorance. Pure knowledge is that knowledge 
wherein there is no relationship of subject and object, where there 
is no knower of knowledge. The very fact that there is relative 
knowledge — with a subject/object relationship. In other words, we 
can neither know nor possess absolute knowledge because we ARE 
that knowledge. As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, we are 
consciousness, therefore, we cannot know or possess consciousness, 
we are that sense of presence: not we are this or we are that, but 
simply we ARE — I am. When consciousness is in repose, there is not 
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even the i-AM-ness. 

23. If knowledge can know itself, surely then that knowledge (being 
relative) would be ignorance. 

24. For instance, light is absence of darkness; otherwise “light” has 
no significance of its own. 

If a man says, “I am free”, it can only mean that he has escaped 
from bondage. Similarly, if consciousness which is the very symbol 
of knowledge says “I am no longer ignorant, I am liberated”, it can 
only mean that knowledge was ignorance earlier. Therefore there 
must be something like pure knowledge, that kind of knowledge 
which has no relevance to the presence of knowledge or the absence 
of knowledge (or, the absence of ignorance and the presence of 
ignorance). 

25. If “whatever is” cannot be said to be cither present or absent, 
does it not mean that “whatever is” is just “nothing”? 

26. (To this objection or query, the answer is) who (or what) is 
making this query that “whatever is” must be nothingness? 

27. Whoever (or whatever) came to the conclusion of nothingness 
must surely be present in order to put up the objection, “that” 
to be called nothingness would therefore be a ridiculous charge. 

Both the aspects of presence and absence are phenomenal 
concepts and, therefore, cannot be applied to that which is itself 
conceiving. This is the point which is dealt with in greater detail in 
the following verses: 

28. If the one who puts out a light disappears along with the light, 
who is to know that the light has been put out? 

29. If a person dies in his sleep who is to know whether or not he had 
sound sleep? 

30. If a pot has been seen before it is broken, one can say that the pot 
has been broken; but if there was no one present to see the 
unbroken pot, who is to say that pot has been broken? 

31. Nothingness cannot know' nothingness; there must be some¬ 
thing else to be conscious of that nothingness. There must, there¬ 
fore, be something beyond pres ence and absence — pure pres- 
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ence, pure subjectivity. 

As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to put it, “what is’ is prior to space- 
time conceptuality, and is, therefore, that which in the phenomenal 
sense neither is nor is not. It is the sheer absence of whatever is con¬ 
ceivable and cognizable — which is the same as the absolute presence of 
the unthinkable and the knowable. In other words, it is only when the 
conceptual “me” is neither present nor absent — neither positively nor 
negatively present — and, therefore, totally absent, annihilated, that the 
noumenal “I” is present. It is only when conceptualization ceases and 
the duality of subject and object — the “me” and “you” — disappears 
altogether that the “I” is present. 

These verses purport to convey that presence and absence are 
the interdependent opposides, dual aspects of appearance in a split- 
mind. The Absolute is positive and present, where there cannot be 
any reference either to presence or absence, both of which are 
phenomena] concepts. 

32. The Absolute — the noumenon - cannot be an object either to 
itself or to anyone else. This is the very reason for its beingness. 

In this verse, the sage refers to the potential plenum, pure 
subjectivity, which is totally untouched by objectivity and cannot 
therefore be conceived as an object. It cannot be conceived 
phenomenally because it is not an object; and from the noumenal 
point of view, it is the very source of phenomenal conceptuality. 

Noumenon is the eternal subject, the cause and the source of 
all phenomena. It cannot be affected by either space or time which 
are both conceptual aspects of manifestation and, what is more, 
even considering it as “It” or “subjectivity” is also a kind of concept! 
This inconceivable state can, at best, be conceived as “I” — a non¬ 
entity, eternally present. 

The most important consequential corollary of this concept 
of “I” as the eternal subject is that all the inter-related opposites, the 
see-er and the seen, the hearer and the heard, the hater and the hated, 
the lover and the loved etc. are the I-subject, though they are all objects 
in phenomenal duality. This is so because all phenomenal manifesta- 
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tions that can be conceived are objective whereas the I-subject is utterly 
untouched by any aspect of objectivity. This is the real basis of Bhakti: 
the worshipper and the worshipped are dual only in phenomenality; as 
the “I”-subject they are noumenally one. 

The unicitv of the potentiality, the I-subject, gets dichotomized in 
the mechanism of manifestation as subject and object, although all are 
the phenomenal objects in manifestation. When metaneosis or para- 
vritti occurs, the pseudo — subject ceases to be an object; it then be¬ 
comes void by the superimposition of the opposites and through this 
void returns to the original potentiality, the I-subject. This, of course, is 
itself a concept — a pointer — because this potentiality phenomenally 
can only be total absence, although, noumenally, it can only be total 
presence — the objective void is the subjective plenum, the objective nothingness is 
the subjective fullness. 

The sage says in this verse that the very reason for the beingness 
of the eternal, intemporal I-subject is that it cannot be an object 
either to itself or to anyone else. The reason for this statement is 
that in manifestation all phenomena are objects although in duality 
one becomes the pseudo-subject for all others. Therefore no object 
can exist (or not exist) except as a conceptualization, and for any 
phenomenal concept to appear there must necessarily be a sub¬ 
stratum. This sub-stratum is the I-subject, which manifests itself 
objectively by extending itself in conceptual space-time so that it 
may become perceptible as phenomenal objects. This I-subject 
cannot be comprehended because there canot possibly be any 
comprchender other than the I-subject — all others are phenomenal 
objects, mere appearances. This total potentiality, the I-subject or 
noumenality, thus by its very nature is incognizable, like mirrorness 
which reflects but does not retain. It is incognizable precisely because 
it is all that we are. The sage illustrates the point by various examples 
in the following verses. 

33. If a man goes to an unfrequented spot in a forest and falls asleep, 
then no one sees him and he himself (being asleep) is not con¬ 
scious of himself. 

34. But it does not mean that he is not alive, “That” which he is, is 
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prior to all conceptualized thought or word. 

35. If for some reason the eyes are not able to see, it does not mean 
the absence of eyesight. Seeingness is present but there is an 
awareness that the sight is not then working. 

36. If a black man (wearing black clothes) is in a pitch-dark room, he 
cannot be seen by anyone, nor can he see himself but all the same 
he is conscious of his presence. 

37. This is how “That-which-is” is beyond all phenomenal presence 
and absence which are both conceptual manifestadons. 

The sage, in short, tells us here that the phenomenal nothing¬ 
ness or void is the noumenal fullness or potential plenum — the 
absolute presence which assumes or reflects the duality of presence 
and absence only in its objective manifestation. 

38. When not associated with the other four elements - the earth, 
water, fire and air - the sky appears empty, and is not an “object” 
to those seeing it, but it is not “nothing”; 

39. When water dries up in a spring or lake, water cannot be seen 
there but water, as water, has not become non-existent. 

40. Similarly, the noumenon is not concerned with the relative terms 
of presence and absence; it exists, by itself, as pure subjectivity; 

41. “It” is like the state in which one is not conscious of having been 
asleep nor of now being awake; 

42. If a pot is placed on the ground it is associated with the ground, 
but, 

43. whether the pot is there or not, the earth continues to remain in 
its own right, irrespective of the presence or absence of the pot. 

What the sage says between the lines in this chapter is that 
since what-we-are by its very nature is absolutely free and totally 
unconditioned, any concept of — and, along with it, any desire for — 
liberation and the personal achieving of enlightenment is in itself 
an impediment to the impersonal apperception of that freedom. In 
any case, such apperception cannot be an object perceivable by a 
perceiver. There can only be the perceiving which itself is the Truth. In 
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trying to apprehend Reality, the error that clouds all understanding is 
that an attempt is made to understand that which-we-are (the Reality') 
on an objective basis whilst Reality is pure subjectivity', the only subject 
without the slightest objective quality'. Indeed “Reality'” is that on which 
appears the temporal manifestation of phenomena which are mistak¬ 
enly considered by the sentient objects as “real”. Whether the phenom¬ 
enal apperance is present or absent, the sub-stratum of Reality — that- 
which-we-are — is eternally present in its own right, independant of the 
temporal phenomenal manifestation. At the conceptual level, the disap¬ 
pearance of both the “presence” and “absence” of the manifested 
appearance leaves a void, a nothingness, but the conceptual void or 
nothingness is, in reality', a fullness — a potential plenum — that repre¬ 
sents absolute noumenal presence, or total phenomenal absence. It is 
inconceivable simply becuase it is That which conceives, and conceiv¬ 
ing cannot conceive conceiving. In other words, the sage draws our 
attention to that subject (which does not appear to exist) on which the 
object can only appear out of something that is phenomenally absent. 



5 

The Sat-Chit-Ananda 

1. Sat (Being), Chit (Consciousness) and Ananda (Bliss) are the three 
attributes (of Brahman), but they are not to be considered 
separately; even in their entirety they do not affect the Brahman, 
just as the poisonous nature of poison does not affect the poison 
itself. 

This is an attempt by Vedanta to describe the indescribable. 
Presence cannot produce presence, manifestation cannot produce 
manifestation; phenomena that can be sensorially perceived can be 
produced (presence) only from the potential (absence) that is the 
noumenon. This absence is not any absent “thing” that is not 
perceivable sensorially (in that sense it would be “not present”) but 
the absolute absence of phenomenality, of any thing conceivable or 
perceivable. Such absolute absence is the source of all objectivity 
and is, therefore, obviously not objectifiable. But Vedanta has called 
it Sat-chit-ananda (being-conciousness-bliss) because people have, in 
the phenomenal sense (at the Arjuna-levei of thinking, as 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, in contrast to the Krishna-level 
of thinking), always felt the need of a positive approach perhaps in 
order to better comprehend the point; but actually it proves to be 
an obstruction to intuitive apprehension. People prefer to think in 
terms of pleasure instead of pain, bliss instead of misery, presence 
instead of absence, positive instead of negative, but in doing so they 
are likely to forget that both are two sides of the same coin. It may 
be pleasant to think of pleasure but it must be remembered that 
pleasure has within itself the seeds of pain. 
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The sage, therefore, makes it clear that the three attributes are 
not to be understood literally or separately, and that the meaning 
behind the words must be apperceived. The totality of the three 
words must be taken to mean bliss, and “bliss” does not mean the 
positive “joy” or “happiness” but the absolute abolition of suffering 
in both the positive sense and the negative sense. Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to lay great stress on this point: all things which may 
seem enjoyable or profitable at one time bring in thier train fears of 
future pain or loss constituting a big load of negative suffering. “Bliss” 
is therefore supposed to indicate the absence of suffering, both 
positive and negative, a norm of equilibrium which obviously could 
not be experienced relatively, but could be conceived as supreme, 
intense, joy. The Absolute therefore, cannot have any objectivization 
of itself other than the apparent universe because it has no objective 
quality at all; it is pure subjectivity. Indeed, any attempt to do so 
would be only through a pseudo-subject (itself a phenomenal object) 
and could only result in the concept of a “void” because, being 
unmanifest, the absolute absence knows neither intellectuality nor 
affectivity which are the manifestations of phenomenal presence. 
This absence, this void, is described by Vedanta as Sat-chit-ananda, 
a description necessarily inadequate, and therefore needing an 
explanation which is provided in the following verses. 

2. Brightness, hardness and the gold itself, all together mean gold, 
just as liquidity, sweetness and the mellifluousness all together 
constitute the nectar. 

3. Whiteness, softness and fragrance together combine to make for 
camphor; 

4. whiteness is certainly an aspect of camphor, as is the softness, 
but the essence of camphor is the fragrance. 

5. Just as the whiteness and the softness of camphor merge into the 
pervading fragrance, similarly “beingness” and “consciousness” 
of the Absolute merge in the supreme, intense joy covered by 
the word “bliss”. 

Jnaneshwar indicates by these examples that the three qualities 
or attributes of camphor do not make the camphor, but are only 
indications or pointers towards the intellectual understanding of 
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what camphor is. Similarly, the beingness and consciousness finally 
end in the ultimate bliss, and they do not exist independendy. Indeed, 
since there is no one to experience even the ultimate “bliss”, how 
can the “beingness” and “consciousness” exist separately in the 
absolute state, where no conditions are perceptible? 

6. Therefore, in a sense, the “beingness” and “consciousness” may 
(dialectically) be considered separate, but they are both annihi¬ 
lated by the “bliss”. 

Bliss transcends all kinds of happiness (and unhappiness) 
perceptible to the senses, and, indeed therefore, transcends the 
experiencer, the experienced happiness, and the process of 
experiencing. Bliss thus annihilates the other two aspects, and makes 
the other two words (sat and chit) seem useless. Words are useful 
only to the extent of being indicators or pointers to the concept 
that is created, but are impotent in regard to the actual experience 
(in fact, “experience” itself is an inadequate word because there can, 
in fact, be no experience in that state). 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to give an extremely cogent example 
on this point by referring to the moment immediately before one 
falls asleep. Just the split-second ( Kshana ) before one falls asleep, to 
be deprived of sleep then would be utter agony and one would be 
prepared to give up anything in order to prevent it. That split-second 
is the subtlest example of the highest bliss and the keenest suffering 
(in case one was to be deprived of that bliss) that is sensorially 
experienceable just before one actually falls into deep sleep. It is, 
therefore, only in the waking state that one can talk of the “bliss” 
of the deep sleep. Thus, the “Sat-chit-ananda” of the absolute state is 
only a relative concept. 

Relatively speaking, the expression “Sat-chit-ananda" is 
conceptualized as follows: Sat is tiirguna (formless) Brahman and 
Chit is Maya; and the combination in manifestation results in 
ananda. On the Sat (the consciousness-at-rest) arises spontaneously 
the Chit, the movement (i am) and consciousness becomes conscious 
of itself; and in the meeting of two (the unmanifest Sat and the 
manifest Chit are not truly separate, as has been propounded earlier). 
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in the realization of the unity of the apparent dualism and the basic 
non-dualism results ananda or “bliss”. The realization that the 
manifested phenomena are merely the objectivization of the 
numanifest noumenon breaks the barrier that separates “me” from 
“you” — and this breaking of the separation is itself the “bliss” in 
which such realization results. 

7. Just as the sweetness cannot be separated from nectar, so also sat, 
chit and ananda cannot be separated from one another. 

Any separation or distinction as between dpposites can be made 
only at the conceptual level, and is made only for the purpose of an 
intellectual comprehension. “That” which is the substratum of all 
appearance is not susceptible either to change or separation. This is 
further exemplified in the following verses: 

8. The phases of the moon have relevance only at the relative level, 
and the moon itself is totally unconcerned with them. 

9. When rain falls, it may be possible to collect the drops (in a vessel) 
as they fall but once they are on the ground all is water and 
there is no such thing as “drops”. 

10. Similarly, the word Sat (intemporality) is used in relation to the 
Absolute merely to bring out the nature of the word “temporality” 
in order to show the difference between That which is eternal 
and unchanging and this which is subject to duration and change; 
and the word “consciousness” is used as “sentience” to differenti¬ 
ate from that which is insentient. 

11. The word Ananda has been used by theVedas (Lord’s exhalation) 
just to bring out the fact that in the case of the Absolute, there 
is no relevance to suffering (of experience) which is the hall¬ 
mark of “living” in the relative manifested world. 

12. The Absolute has been described as “Being” (the unchanging 
Truth) in contrast to the constantly changing conditions of life 
in the manifested world; “Sentient” as distinguished from the 
“insentient”; and “Bliss” as apart from the constant suffering 
that life in this world entails. 

13. In short, the description Sat-chit-ananda is not intended as an 
accurate and precise description of the Absolute (which is be¬ 
yond all conceiving and perceiving) but merely to denote the 
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absence of that which is associated with the bondage of worthy 
life — asat (untruth) i.e., subject to destruction, insentient, and 
subject to misery and suffering. 

At this stage a particularly relevant and significant question 
would arise in the mind of an intelligent reader-seeker: The sage has 
told us quite at length that Shiva and Shakti are essentially the same; 
that the manifested universe, being the mirrorization or 
objectivization of the unmanifest cannot possibly be anything 
different from each other; and that although the phenomena are 
sensorially perceptible and therefore “present” (or “real”) the 
noumenon being the potential plenum must necessarily be the 
absolute absence on which the presence of phenomenality appears. 
Then, why does the sage now proceed to describe the indescribable 
in terms which show that Sat-cbit-ananda, the three-in-one aspect 
of the unmanifest potential, is in direct contrast to the relevant 
aspects of the manifested universe? 

The simple and straight-forward answer to this query is that 
this would certainly not be necessary if we, sentient beings, had 
apperceived, without the slightest doubt (which can arise only in 
the process of reasoning), the essential identity between the 
interrelated opposites, and thereby had had the realization that we 
exist in this manifested universe not as individuals but as part of the 
total functioning that we all are. It so happens, however, that we 
identify ourselves with what-we-think-we-are (individual 
phenomenal entities). The basic error in the understanding of what- 
we-are is that we think in terms of a cognizer and ail object cognized 
as being something with substance; such thinking clouds the fact 
that what-we-are is not an object but the pure subjectivity, the 
cognize-lNG, the function-iNG of the total manifestation. Both the 
cognizer and the object cognized are essentially appearances or 
hallucinations in the totality of manifestation (which is the 
objectivization of the subject, the only subject). 

What is the consequence of this mistaken identity? It is bondage- 
suffering-misery, from which liberation is sought. The Sage says 
that it is against this background of bondage suffering that the 
concept of Sat-chit-ananda has been put up. 
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First of all, it is pointed out that we are conditioned to think as 
“real” only that which can be sensorially perceived; but whatever is 
sensorially perceptible is phenomenal — merely an appearance 
extended in space so as to accommodate its three-dimensional 
volume, and in duration so that what is extended in space may be 
perceived and measured. This very essential factor about a 
phenomenon makes every phenomenon an object that is subject to 
change and age, that is to say, makes it asat, as different from the 
unmanifest Absolute which is sat (changeless, eternal being). It is 
thus that the temporal universe and the intemporal universe would 
appear to be different and, indeed opposite, but they are not basically 
so. The intemporal universe is that same temporal universe but not 
sensorially perceptible for the simple and only reason that it is not 
extended in space-time. Being intemporal, the unmanifest is not an 
object, but the only subject, and for that reason, no objective 
attributes, such as conceptuality or affectivity, can be applied to it. 

When “I” (subjectively) remain in the subjective intemporality 
of the presence of each kshana (generally, a split-second; strictly, 
“the 90th part of a thought, the 4500th part of a minute, during 
which 90 people are born and as many die”), there is no objective 
duration in which to experience either pain or pleasure, and 
equanimity prevails. But when the kshanas are horizontally 
connected into duration, the subjective whole-mind gets split into 
objective temporality and the duality of subject-object, you-me; and 
it is to this “me” (as separate from a “y° u ”) that experience happens 
in this horizontal duality, the time-sequence which is the basis of 
all objectivization. 

Only an object can suffer, and all phenomena are objects and 
therefore susceptible to suffering. Noumenon, however, being the 
subject, is invulnerable to suffering and is therefore, ananda. What 
we are, as sentient beings, is the unmanifest intemporal noumenon. 
Temporal phenomena are our manifestation, although that is what 
we think we are, and, therefore, we suffer. Not subject to time and 
space, and not perceptible to the senses, is the noumenon which is 
what we are .; subject to time and space, and perceptible to the senses 
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are the phenomena, which we think we are. This is precisely what 
the sage tells us by the reference to Sat-chit-ananda. 

14. How can the sun owe its light to those objects whom he himself 
lights up? 

15. Similarly, is it ever possible for thought (and word) to under¬ 
stand That to which it owes its own existence? 

16. How can That which is totally untouched by objectivity be com¬ 
pared by any standards or criteria? 

17. It is only an object in the understanding of which standards and 
comparisons can be applied. How can they be applied in the case 
of the subject? 

18. Trying to understand the subject means conceiving, trying to 
conceive that which itself is conceiving. 

The point put forward in these verses is simple: “who” could 
be looking for “what”? That which one is searching for is this which 
is searching, and, therefore, there is nothing to be found: The 
searcher himself is what he is searching for; the seeker and the sought 
are the same — and it is not “a thing”, it is not an object to be 
perceived. Any understanding is a temporal process of a split-mind 
whereas That (or “This” or any other word, which any way is bound 
to be inadequate because the word is also the result of a split-mind) 
is subjective, impersonal and therefore, noumenal. “What is” is just 
This-Here-Now” — infinite, in-temporal, imperceptible to the senses. 

19. It is, therfore, clear that the appellation Sat-chit-ananda is not 
supposed even to indicate our true nature, but only to point out 
That as the subject. It is totally untouched by any conceptuality 
or affectivity. 

20. It is only in this manner that the three attributes are of some use, 
until the individual realizes or awakens to his true nature, and 
then — 

21. Just as having produced the rain, the clouds disappear; having 
merged with the sea, the stream loses its identity; having reached 
the destination, the road ends; 
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22. The flower ends by giving birth to the fruit, which itself ends in 
juice, and finally the juice disappears in the form of the satisfac¬ 
tion which it produces in the consumer; 

23. Having placed the oblation in the fire, the hand recedes; the words 
( Mantras ) culminate in the satisfaction that they have produced. 

24. Having shown the reflection of the face, the mirror withdraws; 
having done his duty of waking up someone, the awakener with¬ 
draws; 

25. Similarly, the terms Sat, Chit, Ananda having done their duty of 
pointing out to the sentient being his true nature, withdraw and 
lapse into silence. 

Yet again, by more examples, the sage reiterates the fact that 
any effort to understand our true nature at the intellectual level 
makes the position worse because such effort only means 
conceptualizing, which in turn means creating objects, comparisons, 
standards by which to judge something which is no thing! What we 
are seeking is ourselves, but there is no “one” to “see”, no “thing” to 
be “seen”, the “see-er” is the “seen”. In other words, whatever you 
think you are is wrong because it can only be a concept of the split- 
mind, whereas That-which-is — which is what we are — is whole- 
mind, the source of all conceiving. Indeed, it is only when all thought 
and all words give up the impossible task and become silent — when 
the mind is “still” and “fasting” — that we can know what we are, 
without being conscious of it. It is only in the totality of phenomenal 
obsence that i am as the absolute presence, without being aware of it. 

26. Whatever you say about the Absolute will be wrong because the 
Absolute is prior to all conceptualization; can one know one’s 
height by measuring one’s shadow? 

27. One’s height cannot be known by measuring one’s shadow; it 
can only be known when the measurer, shame-faced at his futile 
efforts, actually measures himself. 

28. That which is the potential plenum, can there be any other thing 
or entity that can comprehend it? 

29. That which is the source of all conceiving, how can anything else 
comprehend it? 
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30. A man who has been fully awake (for some time) is not only not 
concerned with sleep, but he is not concerned with the waking 
state either; similary, how can that which is itself consciousness, 
have any separate association with sentience? 

31. Similarly, when the Absolute is not concerned with any objec¬ 
tive experience, where is the sense in saying that the Absolute 
denotes supreme happiness? 

32. In short, when all the three aspect — Sat, Chit and Ananda — 
arc seen as totally inadequate regarding the Absolute, what is 
left? 

Having started with the concept of Sat-chit-ananda as the triad 
of pointers to the Absolute, the sage has not for one moment been 
unaware of the fact that no concept on earth could possibly give 
anything but the vaguest hint with which to intuitively apperceive 
our true nature. In these verses, the sage again emphasizes the fact 
that “That-which-is” does not have the slightest touch of objectivity, 
and, therefore, cannot be conceptualized. He makes it abundandy 
clear that this is an ineluctable fact: being the subject of all objects it 
cannot be any kind of object, and by the same token, cannot be 
perceived; being the seeing, it cannot be seen by itself — the eye can 
see everything else but cannot see itself. All speculation, all thought, 
all conceptualizing must end in a seeking void. The sage asks, “when 
all conceptualizing ceases, what is left?” What is left is seemingly 
“nothing” because it is phenomenally absent, but it is very much 
present noumenally as absolute presence. Thought (words) can take 
us no further, and must lapse into silence at this stage, having given 
up the impossible struggle. 

There cannot, however, be any method as such to stop 
conceptualizing. Indeed, as Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, it is 
only when, along with all instruction and advice, all effort too ceases 
altogether — not by any force but by a surrender of the intellect — 

- having come to the inescapable conclusion “I do not know” that 
there is a possibility, an opportunity, for the noumenal presence to 
be felt. Otherwise, as Maharaj used to say, the situation cannot be 
vacant for it to come in. In other words, objeedvization needs to 
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stop but not through a countervailing force. The Absolute is what 
remains after all the conditioning of objectivization has evaporated. 

33. Having given up all interrelated opposites, and throwing off the 
covering of duality, what remains is pure bliss. 

34. Even the idea of oneness is intolerable because “one” is always 
associated with “two”. Non-duality has reference to duality, and 
the Absolute is beyond duality and non-duality. 

35. If one could immerse oneself in happiness, one could say that one 
has been into happiness. But when it is itself happiness, where is 
the experiencer to talk about his experience of happiness in the 
case of the Absolute? 

36. If there is the presence of the goddess and also the kettle-drum to 
beat, then the goddess can take control of a particular body; but 
if there is only the drum (and not the presence of the goddess), 
who can enter whose body? (This has reference to the superstition 
that by a continuous beating on the kettle-drum in the temple, 
the body of a medium is taken control of by the goddess). 

37. Similarly, in the case of the Absolute which is the subject, it is 
untouched by objectivity and affectivity, and remains unaware 
of its beingness as the aspect of bliss. 

38. In the absence of a mirror, there is no duality of the face and its 
reflection; so also, the Absolute, in its aspect of bliss, is beyond 
both happiness and misery. 

39. IT is not susceptible to sleep in the form of any philosophical 
concepts; it is not susceptible even to its own awareness. 

Awakening to our true nature, or giving up our mistaken 
identity with a phenomenal object supposed to be having autonomy 
and independence of action, is generally seen or expected to be the 
result of some posidve acdon. In these verses Jnaneshwar tells us 
that our true nature is beyond the comprehension with which a 
sendent being is endowed. Indeed, it being itself the source of the 
sentience and intellect with which the sendent being is endowed, it 
is beyond all dimensions of sentience and intellect. It is only a 
different dimension that can apperceive It - indeed, it is this very 
new dimension other than the space-dme dimensions. 
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We are conditioned to seek it through the positive way, and 
indeed all the various disciplines and practices are necessarily such 
positive approaches. But the positive way is by its very nature the 
dualist way; and that bondage from which something is sought as a 
remedy (or liberation or awakening or whatever) is itself the result 
of duality, the dichotomy of the whole-mind. The triad of perceiver- 
perceived-perceiving, which exists in duality is not there in the 
whole-mind; and to go back to the whole mind, the only way is the 
negative way which would remove the conditioning of the split- 
mind; any positive discipline or practice could only strengthen the 
conditioning. It is precisely this that the sage implies in these verses. 
What we are seeking, although by such analysis, may seem to be 
negative, is in fact neither positive nor negative because what we 
are seeking is our own noumenality, and this awakening or 
metanoesis or para-vritti can occur only by the establishing of a 
state of balance — an equilibrium — between the positive and negative 
aspects of duality. The lack of this equilibrium is itself what is 
regarded as “bondage”. This equilibrium is the result of the super¬ 
imposition or counter-balancing of the contrasting elements which 
leaves phenomenally a blank, which in effect is the total absence of 
all conceptualization; or, in other words, the whole-mind — 
noumenalty not a void but the potentiality from which the totality 
of manifestation can emerge. This point is illustrated by a number 
of examples in the following twelve extraordinary verses. 

40. Before sugarcane is planted, only the sugarcane itself (that is still 
to come up) can know anything about the sweetness of the juice. 

41. Before the Veena (musical instrument) is constructed, only the 
silence that will ultimately become the sound could know its 
resonance. 

42. Before the honey gets formed in the flower, the flower itself will 
have to perform the function of the bee in knowing its flavour. 

43. Beforse food is prepared, only the food that is yet to be prepared 
can know its taste; how can anyone else get to know it? 

44. Similarly, that bliss which is prior to all conceptualization cannot 
be known or experienced since the experiencer does not exist. 
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The purport of these verses would seem to be that noumenal- 
subjectivity has no need to identify itself with anything other than 
itself, just as something that is itself sweetness or fragrance has no 
need to identify itself with any other experience of sweetness or 
fragrance. Noumenalitv and phenomenality in its totality are not 
different. Phenomenality is the objecdve aspect of noumenality. It 
is only when separation comes in and the split-mind creates the 
distinction of a “self’ and the “other”, a subject and an object, the 
experiencer and the experienced (and all the interrelated opposites) 
that the question of “bondage” and “liberation” arises. What we are 
is the function-lNG (the perceive-iNG, the hear-lNG etc.) and not the 
separate subject perceiving or hearing the thing. The separation is 
merely a sort of aberration which is set right when we awaken to 
our true nature. 

45. In the afternoon, the moon exists but its existence is known only 
to the moon. 

46. Beauty of a face in the absence of the face, youth in the absence 
of the body, consequences in the absence of the deeds — how can 
they be known? 

47. If the mind is silent and free of all conceptualizing, how can de¬ 
sire or passion arise? 

48. The sound that existed, before it became apparent by the use of a 
musical instrument, would be known only to the sound that was 
then silent (only the potential can know the actual). 

49. When the manifestation of fire disappears after the fuel has been 
exhausted, the fire that was, now remains dormant within itself 
(the actual has returned to the potential). 

50. Only those who are able to see their face without a mirror will 
apperceive their true nature. 

51. Only he who knows how much seed there is in the seed-basket 
will know what the crop might yield. This is the kind of knowledge 
I am talking about. 

52. The Absolute-noumenon is, thus, neither one thing nor another. 
It can only be experienced by being That. 
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The significant verse in this set of verses is No. 50 — only those 
who are able to see their face without a mirror will apperceive their true 
nature. The sage obviously wants it to be understood that the truth 
cannot be a thing seen, an object to be perceived. The triad of the 
see-er, seen, and seeing cannot enter into the noumenal seeing, which 
is itself the Truth. Our conditioning, however, demands that what 
we see should be an object apart from us, which is basically dualistic 
seeing. In wanting to see our face in the mirror, we make of our 
face an object (in the mirror) that is independent of the See-er. The 
position, however, is that whatever you can objectify is what you 
are not. It is only this, which you cannot objectify, that is being 
sought and it cannot be found because That which you are seeking 
and cannot find is the seeker himself. 

Seeing with the vision directed outwards is merely seeing 
something that is only an appearance in consciousness - this is like 
the seeing of one’s face in the mirror. Seeing without the mirror is 
seeing the object not as an object but as that which sees — not the 
physical eyesight - but consciousness. And in such in-seeing there 
is no individual see-er seeing an object outside of himself. 

53. Having thus seen that the Absolute-noumenon is beyond the triad 
of the experiencer-experienced-experiencing, and that there is no 
need for it to be aware of iTself, it would be foolish to say anything 
more about it. That state is beyond both words and silence. 

54. In the case of the Absolute, all illustrations and criteria are totally 
irrelevant; 

55. Similarly, all tokens, signs, symbols, etc., are also utterly useless; 

56. All remedies and alternatives as also all experiences are equally 
useless; 

57. Just as a good soldier, obeying the orders (of superiors), does his 
best and finally even lays down his life, so also all thought and 
discipline 

58. having done their utmost have accepted utter defeat and ceased 
to function; 
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59. If a slab of mica or the trunk of the plantain tree is peeled off 
layer 

60. by layer, there will be nothing left ultimately to get hold of; 
similarly, 

61. when the seeker and the sought are one, the seeking itself has to 
cease (it is infructuous). 

62. And, where there is no room for comprehension or experience, 
can the word survive? 

63. Also, when conceptualizing itself ceases, can thought and speech 
survive? 

64. When a man is fully awake, is he concerned with either the sleep 
state or the waking state? Or immediately after satisfaction of 
the hunger would anyone think of cooking a meal (for himself)? 

65. The moment there is sunrise, all lamps are put out; does any one 
think of ploughing a field when it is full with crops (yet to be 
harvested)? 

The purport of these verses is that everything becomes irrelevant 
and redundant as soon as there is a clear realization that the sentient 
world and the Absolute — the manifested and the unmanifest — are 
both what we are; that is to say, consciousness, one aspect of which 
is movement and the other stillness and repose. In other words, the 
truth, insofar as it can be comprehended, is simple: what-we-appear- 
to-be will always be an appearance in consciousness (what we appear 
to be); and what-we-are has always been what we are - and have 
been - since before “Time” ever was (Infinity-Intemporality); and 
what-we-are, being pure subjectivity, cannot see what we are except 
as what-we-appear-to-be (i.e., only as an appearance). Yet again: what- 
we-are is consciousness-in-repose; what-we-appear-to-be is an 
appearance in consciousness, objectivization of the subject. 

It is a truism that what is perceived cannot be what is perceiving. 
We can perceive our bodies, and, therefore, the “perceiving we” 
must necessarily be outside or beyond our bodies, perceiving from 
a dimension outside the three dimensions constituting the volume 
of our bodies. And again, this “perceiving we” is perceiving 
everywhere, all the time, and must, therefore, be a dimensional 
element not available to our sensorial apparatus. Space-time is this 
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extra dimension, and, therefore, what-we-are is “formless”, and 
therefore timeless, the only cognizing subject. When this is 
apprehended — that the seeker himself is precisely what he is seeking 
— the seeking ceases, and along with it, all questions and problems. 

66. The word is useful only so long as the duality of bondage and 
liberation persists; otherwise in our natural state the word has 
no use. 

67. The word is useful only for the purpose of reminding us of some¬ 
thing we have forgotten; but in that state which is beyond 
forgetting and remembering, what need can the word fulfil? 

In these two concluding verses Jnaneshwar winds up the subject 
of the chapter, sets out the subject-matter of the next chapter, and 
also tests the quality of the reader’s concentration or awareness. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that merely hearing his words 
would be a waste of time unless that hearing happens to be a listening 
that is keen enough to penetrate the words and grasp the intention 
behind and between the words: “Get the juice of my words, so that 
thereafter you could throw out the words themselves”, he said. He 
would often repeat that merely taking down notes and tape¬ 
recording his words would not really be of any help. This is also 
what Jnaneshwar expects from his reader. 

The sage tells us that the usefulness of the word is limited to 
that condition (of duality) in which the interrelated opposite 
concepts like bondage and liberation, and forgetting and 
remembering exist. He obviously wants us to understand that so 
long as our efforts are limited to this area of the dichotomized mind, 
the word will continue to be powerful: so long as conceptualizing 
continues, so long will bondage (and its interrelated concept of 
liberation) remain. He wants us to realize for ourselves that the 
master key to all doors of enquiry is the apperception that nothing 
in relativity has anything but phenomenal existence (that is, only 
as an appearance or movement in consciousness), even knowledge; 
and that all problems and inconsistencies and mysteries will disappear 
only if apperception takes place in whole-mind (when there is no 
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comprehender, no seeker). Such apperception would be in-seeing 
(seeing without the individual see-er) — a totally different dimension. 

But in-seeing is not all. The sage takes us to the final step. The 
implied wholeness of the mind - the unicity or whatever words are 
used to denote it - would itself be a concept of the divided mind! 
However, the in-seeing is the farthest limit to which words can 
take us because words, being themselves subject to duality, cannot 
transform in-seeing into in-being. Words cannot directly bring about 
metanoesis or para-vritti which is disidentification from any specific 
conceptual entity. This forms the subject-matter of the next chapter. 



Invalidation of the Word 

(shabda) 

1. Oh, what a useful thing the word is, because of which mere sound 
assumes the dignity of meaning! It indicates the nature of what 
is sensorially not perceptible, and therefore is it not a mirror to 
the unmanifest? 

This verse brings out the importance of the word. Without the 
word, sound would have remained meaningless. Having given 
meaning to the sound, the word bridges the gap between the 
unmanifest and the manifested. The word serves to remind the 
individual of his true nature, and at the same time, makes 
communication possible between the realized soul and the aspirant 
seeker. In this way, says the sage, does the word not act as a mirror 
which reflects the true nature of man by directing his thoughts 
inward to the origin of the sound? It is only the word which conveys 
knowledge of matters which are beyond comprehension of the 
senses. The same point is further carried over to the next verse. 

2. The usual mirror enables only the one who has eyesight to see 
the reflection of his face; but the word enables even one without 
eyesight to see his real self. 

Word is indeed an extraordinary mirror. The ordinary mirror 
can only reflect what is perceivable and only to those who have the 
sensory equipment to perceive the reflection. But the word is capable 
of conveying their true nature to people irrespective of their sensory 
equipment because what the word conveys is beyond what is 
manifested. 
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The deeper meaning of this verse is that it is the word (which is 
only the vocalization of thought) which makes consciousness 
conscious of itself. In its absolute state consciousness is not conscious 
of itself; it is the noumenon-subject and in its state of unicity there 
is no need for it to be conscious of itself. Consciousness or awareness 
of oneself is at once the state of duality. Jnaneshwar points out that 
the first movement in consciousness is the thought “i am”, which 
disturbs the static state of the Absolute consciousness in unicity 
and brings about the state of duality, along with which is created 
the triad of perceiver-perceived-perceiving. It is thus consciousness- 
thought-word which creates the illusion of one object assuming 
subjectivity in regard, to all other objects; at the same rime the very 
same word which created the dichotomy of a split-mind is capable 
of pointing towards the whole-mind, to the true nature of the 
misguided individual. 

3. Word is bom in the unique family of the unmanifest (Maya) and 
it is word which has given the name “ambar” to space (sky). It is 
like the sun who brings into existence what otherwise would 
have remained unseen. 

The word “unmanifest” has been used in three different 
interpretations in the traditional texts. In the Brahmasutra it has 
been used to denote both the Absolute and the subde body, while 
in the Bhagvadgita it has been used to denote “ignorance” or Maya. 
The common factor in all these interpretations is the fact that word 
denotes something beyond the sensorial perception. What is 
intended to convey in this verse is that with the arising of 
consciousness on the Absolute, the unmanifest becomes manifest. 
But what is manifest does not have any independent existence. The 
phenomena are merely reflections or illusions which owe such 
existence as they have to Maya — or thought - or conceptualization 
— or the word. Word, therefore, is like the sun that lights up objects 
which would otherwise have remained unseen: it “brings into 
existence” concepts like the noumenon-Absolute and thus conveys 
knowledge to the individual who would otherwise have remained 
bound to the phenomenal identity. 
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There is perhaps an implied reference in this verse to the 
Chhandogya Upanishad (6-1-4) in which it is said that the word is 
itself the manifestation, and also to the Brahma Sutra in which Vyasa 
has said that Lord Brahma (the creator, as notionallv separate from 
Lord Vishnu the preserver, and Lord Shiva the destroyer - of the 
universe) created the universe by uttering the word “Bhoo”. The 
sage perhaps has this in mind while giving due honour to “word”. 
Awareness of the universe has been brought about only by the word, 
and therefore, he says, the universe is nothing but conceptual and 
has no substance or reality of its own, although it can be sensorially 
perceived. 

Similarly, the word “ambah” means “ the word”, and thus the 
word holds the space and therefore the space (the sky) is called 
“ambar”. The sage points out that it is only through 
conceptualization that the medium of space has been created within 
which the phenomena could be perceived; and, therefore, first the 
concept of space and along with it the conceptual universe are 
“created” as appearance in consciousness; other than as appearance, 
the universe and the phenomena therein have no existence as such. 
It is, therefore, the word that has created the concepts of both the 
Absolute-unmanifest and the relative-manifestation. Prior to the 
word — prior to the rising of consciousness — the noumenon-subject 
had no need to be aware of its beingness; it was potential plenum, 
totally unaware of itself; consciousness at rest or in repose. 

4. The word, like the proverbial “ flower in the sky”, is non-exist¬ 
ent but it produces fruit in the form of the manifested universe. 
Is there anything in the world that can be called “immeasurable” 
when it can be measured by the word? 

“The flower in the sky”, the shape of a flower made by the 
formation of fluffy clouds, like the proverbial “son of a barren 
woman”, is used to indicate the non-existent nature of the 
phenomena. Other than the Absolute which is the subjectivity, 
nothing else can in reality be said to “exist”. Everything else is 
conceptual, objective, and therefore, only an appearance, a 
phenomenon; ail things owe their existence only to the word; and 
if what the word describes is itself merely a concept, then how can 
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the word which describes it be anything other than a concept? Word 
is therefore merely a concept, but it is instrumental in creating all 
the conditioning which makes the individual accept something non¬ 
existent as existent. And so long as there is no realization of the 
non-existence of the word, the individual continues to accept the 
conditioning conveyed by the word, and also continues, as an object, 
to suffer all the experiences associated with living in this conceptual 
world. Is there anything of this world that the word (thought) cannot 
grasp and take measure of? It is word which brings about 
communication among the millions of individuals in the world. 
What is more, even the indescribable Absolute is brought within 
the influence of the word, alothough, of course, only as a concept 
which points to the Absolute. 

5. It is the word that conveys to the world the do’s and the don’ts 
(which every religion insists on). It is also the word that brings 
into existence the concept of bondage and liberation. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to have an astonishingly practical 
and perspicacious viewpoint regarding the do’s and don’ts of society 
and religion. He said that these rules were essentially based on the 
needs of the time and the place; indeed, they varied according to the 
circumstances even at the same time and place. The essential purpose 
of such rules was the smooth functioning of the community and 
had very little to do with the genuine “seeker”. The seeker is more 
concerned with the intuitive do’s and don’ts. For instance, it is simple 
to understand that one must not inflict a deliberate hurt - physical 
or mental — on anyone for the simple reason that it would disturb 
one’s own equanimity and to that extent would be an unnecessary 
obstruction. Also, one must obey the law of the land for obvious 
reasons. But otherwise, indiscriminately following a code of strict 
disciplines enforced by what poses as religion can result in a tighter 
bondage rather than a means of liberation. 

Jnaneshwar refers in this verse to the power of the word. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj often referred to the fact that there have been 
ever so many reformers, religious heads, prophets and philosophers, 
each with his own code of do’s and don’ts for attaining self¬ 
transcendence. But, he used to ask, has there been any overall 
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improvement? Indeed, if anything, things have gone from bad to 
worse. People have been branded as “heretics”, and whipped and 
tortured not in anger but in sorrow, “for the good of their immortal 
souls”! What is it that goads people to such excesses, not only to 
maim and kill others but also to suffer themselves and die in their 
religious zeal? Surely, it is the w r ord. 

Then there are the words “bondage” and “liberation”. Word 
gives the message that one should treat “the other” as oneself, and 
thereby the word at once creates bondage by announcing that there 
is the “other” who should be treated like yourself, when in reality 
there is neither the “one” nor the “other”. And this conditioning 
gets stonger and stronger as the word piles on more and more 
verbiage. In the absence of consciousness, there is neither the “one” 
nor the “other”, and, consciousness is subjective, impersonal. It is 
all that you are — or, rather, all that each one of us is as “I”; not as an 
object (along with others) but as the only subject I, and, as subject, 
one just is, here and now. 

When someone mentioned “bondage” and wished for 
“liberation”, Nisargadatta Maharaj used to ask the visitor to show 
him the bondage and he would relieve him of it instantly. When 
the visitor tried another track and said that it was the “ego” that 
was the bondage, Maharaj would ask him to produce the “ego” and 
he would demolish it instantly. Maharaj obviously wanted to impress 
upon the visitor that the “ego”, the “bondage” and the relevant 
“liberation” were all concepts (for which the word was responsible). 
In the course of the process of manifestation, consciousness ( the 
potential which is purely subjective) becomes identified with each 
phenomenal sentient being, which thereafter regards itself as the 
subject, the pseudo-subject of all other objects. The “ego” is thus 
the illusory effect of such identification. In other words, the 
phenomenal sentient being is in reality " sentience ”, the subjective 
potential plenum; with the mistaken identity assuming pseudo¬ 
subjectivity it is a bondage-obsessed concept, seeking liberation from 
the guilt of conceptual good-and-evil. 
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6. The word, by taking the side of ignorance, makes the most illusory 
thing seem real and, perversely, makes the only subjective reality 
appear illusory and unreal. 

Subjective reality must necessarily be absent phenomenally, 
otherwise it would lose its subjectivity and become an object but 
the word can misrepresent it. And when it takes the side of 
ignorance, word can make it appear that the only real things are 
those which are phenomenally present and sensorially perceptible. 
This is the way science interprets the phenomenal world (through 
the medium of word). 

7. Just as a Tantrik, with the aid of incantations, calls a departed 
spirit into the body of a medium and makes it talk, so also the 
word is capable of turning Shiva into an individual. 

What-u r e-are is the inconceivable infinity in comparison with 
which what-we-think-we-are is merely an appearance, an 
hallucination, an illusory insubstantial shadow. The basic error in 
this misunderstanding is the fact that the word (l am) has made us 
think in terms of a cognizer-object (a self) and the cognized-object 
(the other) as being something substantial. Such thinking clouds 
the fundamental fact that what-we-are is not an individual cognizer 
but the cognize-iNG as such, the function-iNG of the total 
manifestation which is the objective aspect of the pure subjectivity 
that we are as “I” (Shiva). The word (thought) has thus turned pure 
subjectivity (Shiva) into a pseudo- subject (individual). 

8. The individual identifies himself with the body because of the 
word, and it is also because of the word (That thou art) that he 
apperceives his true identity. 

It is the word (conceptualizing) that has placed the conceptual 
individual into conceptual bondage, and it is the word (the Guru’s 
instruction) that is capable of pointing towards the Truth. Such 
pointing must necessarily fall within the ambit of conceptualization, 
but the apperception itself — the realization that the bondage is an 
attribute of temporal duality whereas what-we-are is intemporality— 
must necessarily be noumenal and, therefore, spontaneous and 


instantaneous. 
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9. The sun, by bringing light to the day, simultaneouly opposes the 
night; therefore, the sun cannot bear comparison with the word 
which, by itself, brings into light 

10. opposing concepts like the do’s and don’ts, the bondage as well as 
liberation there- from. 

11. How can one describe the power and greatness of the word, which 
(although it puts the individual into bondage) ultimately sacrifices 
itself in taking the individual to his true and rightful position? 

In these verses the sage brings out the important fact that it is 
only when the word sacrifices itself — when conceptualization totally 
ceases and the mind remains in a vacant and fasting state — that the 
condition is created for apperception to take place. When the word 
sacrifices itself it takes the individual with it, and the individual, on 
apperceiving, attends his own funeral. What-we-are cannot be 
comprehended because if there were a comprehender (other than 
what-we-are) to comprehend what-we are, he would thereby himself 
become an object to be comprehended by another comprehender, 
and so on, ad infinitum. In other words, while what-we-are 
phenomenally is conceptual, what-we-are non-conceptually is non¬ 
conceptuality itself; and therefore, the not-knomng - like knowing — 
pun subjectivity. When I wake up, I say “I do not know” about 
something that happened when I was asleep. Both the knowledge 
in the waking state and the non-knowledge in the sleeping state are 
phenomenal concepts, but the knowing (ness) — positive or negative 
— is subjective or noumenal. What we know or do not know is 
phenomenal, but the function of knowing is noumenal. It is a 
singularly noble gesture, says the sage, that word, while pointing to 
what-we-are, points at the same time to that which will mean its 
own destruction. 

12. In short, word is relevant and useful only as a reminder, but in 
the state of non- conceptuality, word just has no existence. 

Having brought out the tremendous importance of word, 
Jnaneshwar now explains that this importance has relevance only 
within the framework of intellectual comprehension, but in the 
state prior to conceptualization word has absolutely no relevance. 
The word can lead us to the notional door that separates the 
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noumenal from the phenomenal, but has no power to take us 
beyond. 

What is necessary for the metanoesis (para-vritti) - the 
transformation — to occur is the apprehension by the seeker of his 
own utter non-existence as an autonomous entity. It is only such 
apprehension which could lead to a clean sundering of the 
abominable chain of continuous conceptualizing in the temporal 
phenomenality, which in turn could reveal the noumenal immensity 
— the infinite intemporality — that we are. But this is beyond word 
to accomplish because the poor word is itself a product of the 
phenomenal duality and thus inevitably restricted by the parameters 
of the phenomenal framework. Word can only act as a pointer 
towards the direction of the final hazard which the seeker himself 
must tackle by annihilating himself. 

13. The Atman - the Absolute subject - is unreachable by the word, 
or any other thing. 

All that the word can do it to remove the conditioning brought 
about by itself. It can remove the misconceptions and 
misunderstandings that have been clouding the comprehension of 
what the seeker is seeking, but beyond that the word is powerless. 
The Absolute-subject remains in an area where it is not even aware 
of its own beingness. 

14. Can there by any question of remembering or forgetting in the 
case of pure subjectivity? These have relevance only in phenomenal 
duality in the case of an object. 

It is only in the area of the triad of perceiver-perceived-perceiving 
that the question of forgetting and remembering can arise. In the 
case of the Absolute-subject there is no “knower”. It is “what-is”— 
Absolute presence noumenally, absolute absence phenomenally. 

15. The Absolute presence is eternally Here-and-Now. How can the 
words “remembering” and “forgetting” be applied to it? Can the 
words “tasting” or “not tasting” be applied to the tongue in regard 
to itself? 

16. Where is the question of considering whether a person, who is 
fully awake, is sleeping or not sleeping; similarly where is the 
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question of the Absolute presence remembering or forgetting 
itself? 

17. The sun never knows the night, so there is no question of asking 
whether the sun knows the day; similarly, remembering and 
forgetting are terms which are totally irrelevant so far as the 
Absolute presence is concerned. 

18. The Absolute presence can never forget itself; therefore the term 
“remembering” is irrelevant in regard to Itself so far as the 
Absolute-presence is concerned. Thus the word has no existence 
or purpose in regard to the Absolute. 

In these verses Jnaneshwr makes it clear that the word has 
relevance only insofar as memory' is concerned — remembering and 
forgetting. 

The notion, the thought (the word) about an object that arises 
in mind is evoked or produced by an outside stimulus and receives 
its “substance” from memory. This is how the thought — the word 
- is born. Thus the “reality'” of any object - as near as a chair or as 
distant as a star - is nothing but an image in the mind, and mind is 
nothing but the content of consciousness. If there is no consciousness 
there is no mind and no object to be registered in the mind. In 
other words, an object is perceived because of an impression in the 
mind which gathers its body and form by incredibly rapid repetitions 
of that impression. Each repetition, in scientific terms, is a separate 
quanta, and a series of such quanta constitutes what we know as 
“time”. What we imagine as the “reality” of an object is, therefore, 
nothing but a continuous series of impressions following one another 
at a fantastic speed. The basis of the manifestation of objects (as 
well as of the “Time” or duration in which the manifestation occurs) 
is consciousness. 

All so-called “reality” is therefore conceptual (the thought - 
the word) and phenomenal, and it is only by the negation of this 
phenomenal conceptualization (the word sacrificing itself) that 
noumenality — the true reality that we are — can be apprehended. 
This negation erases all that is positive and objective (the handiwork 
of the thought — the word), leaving only a phenomenal emptiness 
that represent a noumenal fullness of potentiality, a total 
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phenomenal absence which represents Absolute noumenal presence: 
a state in which the thought process ends, resulting in the 
inconceivable where the word is totally and indubitably barred. 

19. There is one other thing that the word does (one is tempted to 
say) but it would be 

20. foolish to say so: the word destroys ignorance and then the truth 
is revealed: 

21. It would be just as foolish to say that the sun destroys the night 
and then it rises, because the sun is itself the source of all light. 

22. Can a man who is wide awake be said to have destroyed sleep? Is 
there any waking state into which a man who is already awake 
can be awakened? 

23. Similarly, for the word to destroy it, does ignorance really exist? 
And does knowledge need something else to bring knowledge to 
it? 

In these and the verses that follow on the same point, Jnaneshwar 
brings home to us the very core of his teaching. 

The conditioning that imprisons most seekers is so incredibly 
strong that even a series of attacks are unable to break its walls. 
Once, after Nisargadatta Maharaj had spoken at great length and 
with much urgency on this very subject, most of the visitors felt 
that what he had said made wonderful listening but...! Maharaj told 
them with some asperity that the seeking itself is a misconception 
because “what is” is so clear and open that no positive effort was 
necessary to see it; and, indeed, that any positive effort would be a 
definite hazard and obstruction. 

The problem is this: the seeker goes to the Guru and expects to 
be given a set of instructions — certain disciplinary practices, 
meditation, certain things to be done, certain things to be avoided, 
or whatever — at the end of which, the seeker also expects the Gum 
to provide for him the liberation that he has been seeking. And 
indeed, many pseudo-Gurus, fully aware of such expectations and 
equipped with the appropriate holy looks and perhaps also with 
certain powers acquired through standard yogic practices, do take a 
large number of seekers for a ride. But the average seeker finds 
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himself nonplussed when a genuine Guru like Nisargadatta Maharaj 
tells him: “Look son, you are already liberated; you have never 
been under bondage; you cannot be under bondage; you are under 
a misapprehension; listen carefully to what I say; listen not to the 
supperficial meaning of the word; listen in such a way that the 
listener in you disappears along with the speaker. Go deep into the 
meaning of my words, meditate on them and your misunderstanding 
will disappear. There is nothing to be “done” because whatever you 
do you will do as a phenomenal entity, and identification with the 
phenomenal entity is itself the “bondage”. All that you must 
constantly remember is that what you are seeking is what you already 
are 

The obvious purpose of the above verses is to show that 
conceptualization is all that is necessary to get rid of, not ignorance 
as such but the concept of ignorance. Ignorance, as such, has no 
substance. For the Truth to reveal itself all that is necessary is the 
negation of the identity with a mistaken separate entity. There is 
nothing to be “acquired” because any acquisition will only be one 
half of the pair of interrelated opposites. The transcending of 
conceptualization, which the sage suggests, does not happen by 
suppressing concepts but by abstaining from desire or abstaining 
from exercising one’s supposed will or volition. Being free from 
purposeful intention is being free of conceptulizing; without 
volition, our acts become spontaneous, therefore free from any guilt, 
and so do not bind us. But freedom or abstention from volition 
includes both volitional action and volitional non-action, wanting 
something desirable and not wanting something unacceptable. Such 
absence of positive as well as negative volitional or conceptual 
activity keeps the mind in a state of fasting or equilibrium and, 
therefore, open to the sudden, spontaneous appercepdon that leads 
to metanoesis or para-vritti or liberation from the conceptual 
bondage. 

“Ego” and “will” are synonymous terms; absence of will or 
volition is absence of the ego. No action other than a clear 
apprehension is necessary — apprehension that there is nothing like 
ignorance because there is no entity who can be ignorant or who 
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can have any choice of action or volition. The total absence of ego 
and volition means in effect freedom and spontaneity of action, 
acceptance of whatever come our way — being not a separate part of 
the total functioning but the total functioning itself. 

24. Ignorance really has no substance or nature of its own. It is an 
illusion like the child of a barren woman. So how can the word 
(and dialectics) destroy some thing which does not exist? 

25. If the rainbow were real would not someone have attached a 
string to it? 

26. If the thirst of sage Agasthya could have been satisfied by a mirage 
then the word could have destroyed the mythical ignorance (this 
has reference to a myth in which sage Agasthya gulps down the 
entire ocean). 

27. Ignorance has as much existence as the illusory cities of the 
mythical Gandharvas which would otherwise have succumbed 
to fire (a natural calamity) like other actual cities. 

28. In the presence of light, is there any darkness W'hich is liable to 
destruction? 

29. Is there any need of a lamp to see the sun? 

30. If there is no shadow' there is no question of its existence; but 
even if there is a shadow it still does not have any existence 
(independently of the substance of which it is the shadow). 

31. When one is dreaming, the dream seems real enough, but on 
waking up it is realized that it was only a dream and that the 
events therein were illusory. But the dream in any case - whether 
in the dream state or in the subsequent w'aking state — never did 
have any substance. 

32. It makes no difference whether the illusory ornaments created 
by the hypnotist are stolen or not. 

33. However heavy the meal eaten by him in a dream, the man 
continues to be hungry. 

34. Where there is no mirage the ground, of course, is dry; but is the 
ground wet where the mirage does appear? 

If the rain in a picture was real, the persons in the house w'ould 
have been drenched. 


35 . 
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36. Can one produce ink out of the black darkness? 

37. In short, ignorance is as illusory as the blue colour of the sky. 

In these verses the sage makes it emphatically clear that there is 
nothing like ignorance that needs to be destroyed. The question 
then arises: if it is so easy to understand, why are we all not 
enlightened Buddhas? The sage says that in fact that is exacdy what 
you all are, but you do not see it because some conditioned reflex — 
call it Maya — insistently makes you look in the wrong direction: 
outward instead of inward. 

What we do not realize is that there is no “we” in the sense that 
we think we are. Not desiring anything — not even the conceptual 
enlightenment — is exactly the same as doing away with the “we- 
notion” which hides the fact that we are (and cannot be any thing 
but) enlightened and liberated. That is, without any objectivity. 
Indeed, the very idea of enlightenment is a barrier to the 
understanding of the simple fact that we are - and have always been 
— free, but not as the objective “we”, not as separate objects. My 
objective self is a conceptual phenomenon, identification with which 
constitutes the conceptual “bondage”. Realization that non- 
objectively I am the entire phenomenal universe the subjective aspect 
of which is the noumenon, is “liberation”. In other words, “I” am 
my phenomenal absence. 

Jnaneshwar refers to dreaming and explains that the dream is 
merely a phenomenon in consciousness — whether during the dream 
or when the apparent dreamer is awake, the dream is never a “thing”. 
Similarly, he asks us to recognize that all objects apparently perceived 
by the senses are not entities in the sense of having a nature of their 
own. What there is, is only the perceiving, in this living-dream of 
ours, of apparent objects moving in apparent space in apparent 
duration, giving the impression of “events”. 

In the sleeping-dream with which we all are familiar, with the 
disappearance of the apparent reality of a dream when awake, the 
unreality of the dream is at once clear. In the living-dream that we 
call our daily life, the basis essentially is the same as that of the 
sleeping dream. When one realizes this fact, that life is really a living 
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dream, one realizes that one is the apparent dreamer of one’s own 
dream- such realization is what is known as “awakening” or 
“Liberation”. But one cannot awaken the others in the dream from 
which one has awakened for the simple reason that they are in the 
same position as the characters in the sleeping-dream: not entities 
in their own right, but only objects in the living-dream. Indeed, 
each one of us is also an object in the living-dream of the others and 
it is up to each dreamer to awaken himself. The point is that, as the 
sage says in verse 31, the dream has always been a dream — both 
when the dreamer did not realize it when asleep and when the 
dreamer did realize it on waking up. 

38. By its very name avidya (a-vidya, meaning absence of knowledge) 
ignorance proclaims that it is non-existent. 

39. Ignorance shows by its very name that it is non-existent; its name 
(i avidya ) implies that it cannot even be described. 

The word Avidya is interpreted by Jnaneshwar as something 
that does not exist and therefore cannot be known or described. 
Like the child of a barren woman, it just does not exist. Therefore 
Avidya or Maya are names for something that does not exist. It. 
other words ignorance is merely a concept. 

Ignorance cannot be called either true or untrue. Like the rope 
that has been mistaken for a snake, it cannot be called true because 
it can be seen that it is not a snake once you see that rope, and it 
cannot be called untrue because the rope (which was mistaken for 
snake) certainly exists. Similarly, our true nature has always 
remained unchanged; indeed, our nature is ch^ngelessness, eternity, 
Truth.. No misconception can change that; it is .only a concept 
which is without substance. 

40. If it is convincingly asserted that ignorance does exist, then such 
assertion should stand to reason; but it does not, because 
(ignorance does not exist, and) nothingness cannot be experienced. 
If a pot cannot be seen on the ground it means that it does not 
exist, and that the ground remains without any pot. 

41. If one were to say that truth annihilates ignorance, the statement 
would be foolish because truth is truth irrespective of ignorance, 
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like the sun’s existence is irrespective of the darkness which he 
apparently destroys. 

42. If it were to be said that Maya is not only illusory but hides its 
own illusoriness, it would only confirm that there is nothing like 
ignorance. The truth is that nothing exists except the Truth. 

43. Thus whichever way you consider the matter, the fact is that 
there is nothing like ignorance. If ignorance is totally illusory, 
on what will the word direct its attack? 

44. If you hit the shadow with an axe, the axe would get blunted by 
hitting the ground but nothing will happen to the shadow; it is 
the same thing if you try to hit the sky. 

45. Or if you try to drink the water of a mirage, or to embrace the 
sky, or to kiss the image 

46. in the mirror, the effort will only go waste; trying to grapple 
with ignorance is like that. 

This point is further emphasized in the following verses: 

47. Thus anyone wanting to demolish ignorance might as well try to 
skin the sky; 

48. Or, drink the milk out of the udders which the goat has at its 
neck, or eat wafers made out of the dusk in the evening; 

49. Or, crush the juice out of a yawn, add some idleness to it and 
give it as a drink to a doll made out of mud; 

50. Or, make the flowing water recede, or pull out the shadow, or 
spin the wind; 

51. Or, beat the mythical goblin, or collect the reflection in a bag, or 
comb the hair on the palm; 

52. Or, demolish a non-existent house, or collect the flowers in the 
sky or pull out the horns of a hare; 

53. Or, make ink o\it of the black of the pure camphor, or hold the 
lamp-black over the fire of diamonds, or marry the daughter of a 
barren woman; 

54. Or, feed the chakora bird of the nether regions with the rays of 
the new moon, or catch the fish in (the waters of) a mirage. 
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55. How long shall I go on? In short, as ignorance is non-existent 
how can word demolish it? 

All these verses may seem like useless repetition, but Jnaneshwar 
conveys through them a very significant message, if we would but 
grasp it. If ignorance is illusory and non-existent, the phenomenal 
subject — the object which assumes subjectivity — must also be entirely 
illusory. In the total functioning of the manifestation (the objective 
aspect of the unmanifest which is completely impersonal), the 
illusory entity is merely a character in dream, an actor who obviously 
does not — can not — have any volition to exercise. He is only an 
appearance in consciousness. The sage, therefore, hammers the point, 
in verse after verse, that this “living” itself is illusory, the characters 
in the Living dream are illusory, the bondage in which the characters 
imagine themselves to be is illusory, and so is the imagined liberation 
illusory. In other words, there is absolutely nothing to be “attained” 
volitionally, neither enlightenment nor anything else, because it is 
the product of ignorance which is non-existent. An integral 
apprehension of this basic fact is itself awakened state of the dreamer 
in his noumenality. 

On the same reasoning Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that 
this matter of ignorance - bondage — liberation is a big joke, because 
anyone who is thinking in terms of being in bondage and wanting 
to do something about getting himself liberated, is under the 
impression or belief that he is a separate entity — the very belief 
which is to be discarded; and the discarding of this belief is itself the 
liberation that is being sought. The dissolution of the mistaken 
identity with the appearance is the liberation that is being sought. 
The seeker himself is what he is seeking - this is the joke - and, of 
course, cannot find what he is seeking. The realization that the 
search itself is futile is the end of seeking, the end of bondage, and 
liberation from the concept of bondage that never did exist! 

56. To say that something which never existed has been destroyed is 
totally absurd. How can the word be given credit for having 
destroyed ignorance that never existed? Can a specific area of 
darkness be demarcated within the totality of darkness? 
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Once it is realized that ignorance, as such, is totally non-existent, 
all words pertaining to it automatically became meaningless. The 
essentia! point is that the Absolute is the only subject, and therefore 
everything else is evidently non-existent, including all words 
pertaining to anything other than those that point to the Absolute 
— and even those are only conceptual. When describing the Absolute, 
the word merges with the Absolute into silence. 

57. When there is no such thing as ignorance, is there any need of 
logical proof for its non-existence? It would be as foolish as having 
a lamp in the day time (to prove the existence of the sun). 

58. Those who go for reaping (a harvest) when they have not sown 
anything, what will they deserve except the charge of foolishness? 

59. An attempt to attack the sky would be foolish; to say that the 
word has destroyed ignorance would be equally foolish (in neither 
case has anything been done). 

60. Does anything happen when heavy showers fall on the ocean? 
The word is equally useless for destroying ignorance. 

61. A measuring rod is useful only so far as it is not used to measure 
the sky; a lamp is useful only so far as it is used to show things in 
darkness, but not if the intention is to show darkness itself. 

62. Could it be the function of the tongue to try to taste food made 
out of (the nothingness of) space? 

63. When the husband is dead, would it be proper for the widow to 
adorn herse If and behave as if the husband were alive? If 
one were to decide to eat the core of the banana tree, one would 
have to remain hungry (for there is no core in the trunk of the 
banana tree). 

64. During the day it is possible to see all objects large and small, but 
can sunlight be used to see darkness? 

65. In the waking state, eyes can see everything, but can they see the 
state of sleep? 

66. Would not the efforts of the chakora bird to eat the rays of the 
moon turn out to be fruitless during the day? (The chakora bird 
is supposed to taste the rays of the moon). 
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67. Can even the most voracious reader read a blank paper? Can 
even the marathon walker walk in space? 

68. Therefore, when the non-existence of ignorance is self-evident, 
all words to prove it are worthless. 

The purpose of these verses - and the rcpedtive hammering of 
the non-existence of ignorance — is obviously to erase the idea of 
the existence of the individual entity which is the direct corollary 
of the concept of ignorance — and thus the allied concept of 
“bondage” and “liberation”. If there is no ignorance, there cannot 
be any individual entity, and if there is no entity, who is there to be 
bound or to be liberated? In other words, the very idea of a “who” 
in relation to the total functioning of the phenomenal manifestation, 
that is, the objectivization of the noumenon, is a wholly 
misconceived notion, and it is this that the sage is so very concerned 
in impressing upon us through these verses. 

69. Is the moon able to remove darkness on new moon night? Similar 
is the idea of the word destroying ignorance. (If the moon were 
shining, it would not be the new moon at all; if the word could 
have destroyed ignorance, ignorance would have been existent, 
but ignorance is really non-existent). 

70. Dining off food that is not there means no dining at all; seeing 
with eyes that cannot see, is not seeing at all. 

71. If the word could describe something that never existed, the word 
and its meaning would both be infructuous. 

72. In how many ways should I repeat that ignorance has never 
existed? What is more, the word that arises to destroy it destroys 
itself. 

73. If the thought stands before ingnorance in opposition to it, it 
disappears within itself. (It is thought itself which has created 
the illusory ignorance, and in trying to destroy ignorance thought 
would destroy itself). 

74. Therefore, if it is held that the word (thought) woidd get a certain 
amount of importance as the destroyer of ignorance, it would 
not be correct because the word cannot destroy something that 
never existed. 
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Yet again, in these verses, the sage stresses the point that 
ignorance - which is supposed to be the cause of all the miser)' and 
unhappiness — just does not exist. In that state of Absolute presence 
which is synonymous with the total absence of all phenomenal 
manifestation, how can there be any question of the existence of 
anything like ignorance, and further, where is the question of any 
thought, any concept, any word in that state which precludes the 
slightest touch of objectivity? Therefore, it is foolish to say that the 
word shows the individual being his true nature: there never has 
been any individual as such. 

75. It would be wholly fallacious to say that the word - thought - 
shows consciousness its true nature. 

76. Has it ever happened that someone has married himself? Or has 
there ever been an eclipse in which the sun has eclipsed himself? 

77. Has it ever happened that space has enveloped itself, or that the 
ocean has entered into itself or that the hand has enclosed itself 
within itself? 

78. Can it ever happen that the sun lights itself up, or that a fruit 
has fructified itself, or that fragrance has enjoyed itself? 

79. It may be possible to supply drinking water to all sentient and 
insentient beings at the same time, but would it be possible to 
make water drink itself? 

80. In all the days of the year, is there a single day when the Sun has 
seen himself? 

81. It is possible for the elemental fire to burn the entire universe, 
but can it burn itself? 

82. Is it possible even for Lord Brahma to see himself without the 
aid of a mirror? 

83. Is it ever possible for the eyesight to see itself, for the taste to 
taste itself, for the man 

84. who is already awake to awaken himself, or for the sandlewood 
to anoint itself with sandlewood paste, for paint to paint itself, 
or for pearls to adorn themselves with pearls? 
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85. Is it possible for gold to adorn itself with gold, for the light to 
light itself or for the juice to jump into itself? 

86. Shiva has adorned himse If with the moon on top of his head, but 
can the moon wear itself on its own head? 

87. Similarly, how can the Absolute - which is pure knowledge - 
know itself? If knowledge is to embrace itself, it would mean the 
existence of two knowledges! 

If it were possible to know the Absolute through knowledge, it 
would mean that there exist a subject and an object, a knower and 
the known object. The light of knowledge seeks out the darkness 
of ignorance but cannot find it because wherever light is, darkness 
cannot exist because darkness is the absence of “the presence of 
light”. Ignorance is non-existent because it is the absence of the 
“presence of knowledge”. Further, light does not seek to shine, it 
does not need to shine; it does not know that it is shining; shining 
is its very nature — and, “light” is our light, our knowingness; it is an 
aspect of That-which-we-are. Any object is perceived because light 
which pervades the entire space falls on the object. Any object seen 
or any event observed has its existence only because our fight, our 
consciousness, has fallen on it — or rather, it has appeared in the 
fight of our consciousness — and one of our senses has recorded the 
percept and interpreted it in the subject/object duality. It has no 
independent existence other than the perceiving of it. What-we-are 
being this perceiving — the cognizing subject — there cannot be any 
other cognizer to cognize the cognizing subject. The seeker is the 
sought because the subject cannot be the object. 

88. Just as the eye can see everything except itself, so also the Absolute, 
being our subjectivity, cannot become its own object, and 
therefore cannot know itself. 

89. If the mirror could see itself then the Absolute would see itself. 

90. The dagger may pierce anything however distant it may be, but 
can it pierce itself? 

91. The tongue can taste everything except itself. But this does not 
mean tongue itself is the tasting (or, tasting is its nature). 
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92. That the tongue has lost its power to taste. All you can say is that 
the tongue itself is the tasting (or, tasting is its nature) 

93. So, the Absolute is complete and self-sufficient within itself. What 
additionally can the word give to the Absolute (such as 
knowledge)? 

Word itself is a concept. What can it know about die state which 
exists prior to its own conception? Can what is conceived conceive 
what has conceived it? Thought itself is subject to the existence of 
consciousness. It is only when consciouness is present that one is 
aware of one’s existence, and dien there is no quesion of the need of 
a word to tell about one’s being alive. On the other hand, if 
consciousness is absent (either owing to sleep or any other cause) 
the word is useless because it cannot tell you that you do exist in 
the absence of consciousness. 

94. Consciousness (whether at rest or in movement) is itself the cause 
of its beingness and does not depend upon the word (or anything 
else) either for its beingness or on-beingness, knowing or non¬ 
knowing (because they are both interrelated opposites in duality). 

95. Therefore, the word cannot take the credit for showing the 
Absolute its true nature. 

96. At mid-day, the lighted lamp neither removes darkness, nor does 
it show daylight. Similarly, the word neither removes ignorance, 
nor does it bring about knowledge. In either case, the word serves 
no purpose. 

97. Ignorance never did exist, so how can it be destroyed? And tbe 
potential plenum is the eternal Truth needing no support from 
anywhere. 

98. So either way, the word being totally useless, gets lost like a stream 
in the deluge at the end of the world. 

99. So, it is clear that the word has no role to play either in destroying 
ignorance or bringing about knowledge of the truth. 

100. There is really no goblin (to frighten children). Is there any truth 
in saying that the sky can be held on one’s palm? 

l'Ol. Similarly, word is just a concept. However impressive a painting, 
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it is basically only paint. So the word, like empty boasting, 
however impressive, haj no veracity. 

102. Therefore that ignorance and that knowledge which depend for 
their, existence on word, have, like a picture, no independent 
existence or nature of their own. 

103. When the clouds disappear, the rains are also over; similarly the 
word is as much of a concept as the world is an appearance, and 
just as the world ultimately disappears, so also does the word 
ultimately disappear together with ignorance and knowledge 
which it supports. 

What is Jnaneshwar conveying to us in these verses? It is that 
all words are expressed thought, expressed cognition, which can 
only be conceptualizing in duality as subject/ object, through the 
relativity of inter-dependent opposites or counterparts. He wants 
us to be established in the Truth, like him and appreciate the joke 
that consciousness plays through what is understood as “life”. Until 
the impersonal consciousness arose on the Absolute Noumenon - 
like a wave on the quiet expanse of water — there was no need for 
knowing the truth because all there was was the truth. It was only 
when the impersonal consciousness found itself identified with each 
sentient being in the total manifestation that the fun and games 
started. The whole-mind that was the impersonal conciousness 
became the split-mind in duality as subject-object, and the dichotomy 
of “me” and “you” started. In other words, the relative thought, 
which finds its expression in the word, created the fictitious 
conceiver (or comprehender of knower) in the form of the pseudo¬ 
subject as opposed to the object in the form of the conceived (the 
comprehended, the known). Having created this fictitious “ego” — 
the pseudo-subject — thought then further expanded the comedy 
theme first by subjecting the ego to the concept of guilt and bondage, 
and then suggesting how he should seek liberation from this 
bondage! In these circumstances, the sage wants us to apperceive 
that whatever the relative thought-word may have to say about 
bondage and liberation or about ignorance and knowledge (which 
have no existence except as a concept) can be nothing but nonsense; 
and that, therefore, any apperception of the noumenal truth must 
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happen spontaneously without the conceptual obstacle of the non¬ 
existent ego. Whatever the non-existent ego or individual or pseudo¬ 
subject desires, including liberation from the conceptual bondage, 
can only be non-existent! It can only be an exercise in futility of a 
dreamed character in the living dream that ‘life’ happens to be. 

The apperception of noumenal truth can neither be 
conceptualized nor expressed in vocalized thought because all 
concept and thought can be only dual in nature. Awakening can 
only happen spontaneously — when the conceptual individual is 
totally absent — in a kind of in-seeing in the integral (or whole) 
mind, devoid of all duality and duration (or temporality). It can 
only happen in the deepest abyss of negauon, in the total absolute 
absence of both positive and negative consciousness. Obviously, it 
cannot happen to an individual “me” or “you”! 
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Having gone through six chapters of the book, the reader would 
perhaps be justified in wondering where he is being led. Indeed, it is 
only the self-realised person (in fact there is no such thing as a “self- 
realized person”) who would at once know and appreciate the 
subtlety with which the sage is leading the devotee-reader towards 
the realization of his real nature. The average reader, however, could 
be excused if he had the feeling that he was being “taken for a ride”. 
Indeed he is being taken for a ride around the world and brought 
back to the starting point and thus made to understand that he (not 
as the individual “me”, the separate entity that he thinks he is, but 
as the subjective “ I”) cannot be “taken” anywhere, by anyone, at 
any time, for the reason that he — as “I” - is himself spaceless and 
timeless, and that, as “I”, he is himself infinity and intemporality, 
and it is only within space and time, that there can be any 
manefestation or movement. 

It is only when consciousness arises that duality also arises, along 
with the various pairs of interrelated opposites including knowledge 
and ignorance; and, prior to the arising of this consciousness-cum- 
duality, what existed — the “what-is-here-and-now” — was totally 
unconcerned with both knowledge and ignorance. In this chapter 
Jnaneshwar demolishes the very concept of “ignorance”, and in the 
next, the interrelated concept of “knowledge”, so that what remains 
when the two are superimposed would be phenomenally conceived 
as a “void” but is actually a fullness or “plenum”, inconceivable 
because it is the very source of conceptualization. 
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1. Would anyone have even heard the word “ignorance” if 
knowledge (consciousness) had not appeared? 

There is not a single moment when one is not conscious of 
being present because what we are in our sentient state is 
consciousness. If we were not conscious, would the question of 
ignorance arise at all? It would not, because consciousness is the 
source of all thought. So Jnaneshwar, in this first verse, points out 
that since the very word “ignorance” depends on one’s being 
conscious — and ignorance means knowledge of being ignorant — 
ignorance as such cannot have an independent existence or nature 
of its own apart from knowledge (consciousness, or knowledge of 
being alive, of being present). 

“Ignorance” is associated with the ignorance of an individual 
being of his true nature. What Jnaneshwar suggests in this verse is 
that one should enquire into the nature of this “individual” who is 
supposed to be ignorant. Nisargadatta Maharaj would repeatedly 
warn his visitors not to forget the basic truth of unicity when 
considering one’s true identity, not to get entangled in the branches 
forgetting where the root lay. His way to bring one back to the 
root and the source was to ask oneself repeatedly: “where were you 
before you were ‘born’?” 

According to Maharaj’s basic theme of unicity, awareness 
(consciousness in repose, not conscious of itself) resides in the 
Absolute state ( avyakta ) and pervades the inner self ( vyakta ), while 
the outer self, i.e., the individual ( vyakti ) is that state of one’s being 
where one is conscious but not “aware”. In other words, the outer 
self (tyakti) is delineated by the physical body, the inner self (vyakta) 
by consciousness, and it is only in pure awareness that the Absolute 
(avyakta) prevails. To put it in another perspective, when awareness 
is in contact with an object - a physical form - witnessing comes 
into operation; when, simultaneously, there is identification with 
the object as a separate entity, that condition is no longer of 
witnessing but becomes one of “the individual”. In reality, 
Jnaneshwar wants us never to forget, there is only one state: When 
corrupted and tainted by self-identification it is called “the 
individual”; when merely tinted by a sense of presence, of animated 
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consciousness, it becomes “the witnessing”; when it remains in its 
pristine purity, untainted and untinted , in primal repose, it is the 
Absolute. 

As Ramana Maharshi observed, “to think is not our real nature”. 
This is what Nisargadatta Maharaj meant when he asked us to 
consider what we were before we were “born”. Before we were 
born, we did not think; we did not conceptualize; we were not 
concerned with knowledge or ignorance. Realization of this truth 
makes the real difference in the nature of thought. The first thought 
is the arising of consciousness in that primal state of pure awareness 
when consciousness was not conscious of itself. The first drought - 
I AM — is impersonal thought, direct and immediate thought — what 
the Chinese, sage Shen Hui termed “Absolute thought” — in the 
“witnessing” condition, wherein living becomes merely witnessing 
of events that take place in this living-dream; such living, as in case 
of Nisargadatta Maharaj or Ramana Maharshi, is outwardly like 
that of any other individual, but inwardly it is without the least 
identification with any separate psychosomatic entity. Such living 
can only be when there is no thinker, when there is total absence of 
the kind of thought that arises after consciousness has been tainted 
by identification with a particular form as a separate suppositional 
subjective entity. Any thought proceeding through the intermediacy 
of such an entity objectivizes everything all the time because that is 
its nature and function. The basis of such objectivization is volition 
or desire which is therefore the cause of the conceptual bondage for 
this conceptual entity. 

2. Just as the firefly can be seen only in deep darkness, so the 
ignorance can appear only in the state of conceptualization. 

As Jnaneshwar has repeatedly pointed out, there is no basic 
difference between the manifest ( vyakta ) and the unmanifest 
(avyakta ), just as there is no difference essentially between light and 
daylight. Any distinction that may be made is a purely notional 
one for the sake of understanding the subject. The universe is full 
of light but that light cannot be seen until it is reflected against a 
surface as daylight; and what the daylight reveals is the individual 
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person ( vyakti ). The individual is always the object while 
consciousness (as the witnessing) is the subject. 

The world, though it appears “real”, is merely an appearance 
within the consciousness, and so the world can be said to appear, 
but not be. This is why the world is said to be an illusion, and is 
likened to the firefly that appears in the darkness. The appearance 
that is present, the presence of the appearance (phenomenon), can 
only happen in the absence of the noumenon. The world and the 
phenomena therein are thus the totality of the known in the 
immensity of the unknown potential. In consciousness the world 
(and the phenomena) appears and disappears and the Jnani knows 
that all there is is the impersonal “I”; before all beginnings, after all 
endings, “I” am the eternal witness; “me”, “you” and “he” are all 
mere appearances in consciousness — but basically all are “I”. 

3. The dream events have relevance only so long as the dream lasts; 
darkness has significance only so long as the darkness lasts (because 
darkness is only the absence of light); so also, ignorance has any 
significance only so long as it lasts (because it is only an aberradon 
and has no independent existence). 

The same theme is further developed in this verse. However, as 
in many other verses, it is left to the reader either to accept the 
obvious meaning and leave it at that, or to meditate upon it and go 
deeper into what the verse conveys. 

In this verse, Jnaneshwar perhaps wants us to see that anything 
sensorially perceived is in reality not something that has actually 
happened as an external event of experience, but something that 
has taken place in consciousness as a movement therein. What is 
more, not only is it not something that has been experienced by 
you, but, “you” as a separate independent entity just do not exist. 
When a flag flutters in the breeze, it is neither the flag nor the 
breeze which has any significance, but the consciousness, the mind 
in which the event took place. 

Jnaeshwar has explained earlier through several illustrations that 
ignorance as such does not exist. There is no such thing as an illusion 
or hallucination because before, during, and after the realization 
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that it was an illusion, nothing like it had ever existed. Similarly, 
there is no such thing as a dream except as a phenomenon, an 
apparent function of dreamiNG, the objects perceived by the senses 
therein not being independent entities at all.When the supposed 
dreamer wakes up from sleep the dream-iNG ends, and the hopes, 
fears and ambitions of any of the dreamed characters are totally 
non-existent. Similarly, in this living-dream of life the awakened 
sage realizes that all the characters in this living-dream, including 
the one which appears to be himself, are nothing but phenomenal 
objects of the supposed dreamer in the objectivization in 
consciousness that this “life” is. 

4. Clay horses made by a potter (as children’s playthings) cannot be 
used on the 

5. battlefield, nor can the ornaments conjured up by a magician be 
used for adornment, because they are not things as such but 
merely appearances. Similarly, although ignorance— the illusory 
world and the phenomena therein - appears within the 
consciousness, it has no existence as such. Can a mirage appear in 
the cool light of the moon? 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to point out ceaselessly — as does 
Jnaneshwar — that the manifest and the unmanifest are not different. 
Absolute awareness (not aware of itself) becomes “witnessing” when 
it is in contact with an object as a physical form; and it becomes an 
individual person when it becomes simultaneously identified with 
the object it reflects. The difference, however, is only notional 
because, as Maharaj said, nothing has actually happened; only waves 
have appeared on the expanse of water. Nonetheless it is necessary 
in the process of understanding to be clear about the difference, 
notional thought it be, between awareness of the Absolute and the 
consciousness in which manifestation occurs: one is only the 
reflection of the other, but reflection of the sun in the dewdrop is 
not the sun. In deep sleep, in the absence of objectivization, there is 
no apparent universe but we are (because on awaking we know that 
we were asleep). What-we-are and the apparent universe are dual in 
presence (when consciousness is present), and non-dual in absence; 
separate in conceptualization but inseparable when unconceived. 
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6. Ignorance is only the interrelated opposite of knowledge (“I am 
That”). Therefore, the showing of one is really only the concealing 
of the other. 

Assuming that ignorance does not exist, the fact that it does 
not exist can be known only to that which is considered as 
knowledge. If darkness is understood as the absence of light, then 
light must obviously be understood as the absence of darkness. The 
absolute truth, that which-is-here-now, therefore, can only be the 
absolute absence of both knowledge and ignorance, the absolute 
absence of both light and darkness. In other words, jnaneshwar 
wants us to remember that all interrelated opposites are the product 
of conceptualization, and therefore, unreal. If the statement “I do 
not know my real nature” is only a concept, its opposite “I know 
my real nature” is also as much of a concept. And what-we-are cannot 
be known conceptually for the simple reason that non-conceptuality 
as such is indeed what we are when not conceived. In the duality of 
phenomenality, we are that which is conceptualizing (consciousness 
in movement); in the unicity of noumenality, we can neither 
conceive nor be conceived because the basis of all conceptulizing, 
consciousness, is in utter repose. 

7. Enough of these introductory remarks. Let us proceed to deal 
with ignorance as such, and if it is found to be non-existent, the 
non-existence of its interrelated opposite (knowledge) will also 
have been proved. 

8. (It may be questioned): If ignorance is not separate from 
knowledge, why does 

9. ignorance not turn knowledge into non-knowledge? The basis of 
ignorance is 

10. non-knowledge, and so whatever comes into contact with 
ignorance must at once be turned into non-knowledge. If 
knowledge sprouts from non-knowledge, then our true nature 
should be ignorance. 

11. (The answer to this conundrum is that) If the basis of all 
manifestation is ignorance, then who or what could have known 
that there is ignorance? 

12. And, therefore, if it is presumed that it is ignorance that knows 
knowledge, then the 

13. superimposition of these opposites can only lead to silence. 
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The essential purpose in these verses (and other verses in this 
chapter) is to show that it is conceptually impossible to comprehend 
what we are because mind cannot transcend itself. All that we can 
dialectically conclude is that for anything to be comprehended, there 
must necessarily be a comprehender and it is this comptehender 
that is “bound” because he is caught in a perpetual regression, that 
is to say, the comprehending subject would, in the duality of the 
split-mind in phenomenality, again become the object of another 
comprehender.'The “who” can never be eliminated. And the joke 
is, as Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, the conceiver, 
comprehending, that the conceiver must disappear, cannot even say 
(or think) that “he” is not, because by the very act of saying so “he” 
at once admits that he is very much there. As Majaraj used to ask, to 
the great frustration of visitors “Who says he is not?” But in his 
great compassion, Maharaj would immediately point out that the 
seeker can come to only one conclusion: ‘1 do not know”. And this 
abandonment of the search (which includes the abandonment of 
the seeker too) is itself the finding: the finding that the seeker is the 
sought; they are not different. This is what Jnaneshwar wants us to 
understand through these verses and, indeed, from the entire book. 
Both ignorance and knowledge are concepts and it is only when 
conceptualizing ceases that the Truth reveals itself 

14. And if it is contended that ignorance has turned knowledge into 
ignorance (because that is the nature of ignorance) then the 
question arises: “who knows that there is ignorance?” 

15. How can knowledge be called ignorance when it is through 
knowledge that ignorance itself may be known? 

16. When the sky is cloudy, how can we say that the clouds have 
swallowed the sun when it is because of the sun that the clouds 
themselves are seen? When a person is in deep sleep can it be said 
that he is dead? Who is it that says (on waking up) that he was 
asleep? (Similarly, if ignorance were the truth, because of what 
would this fact be known? It is only through knowledge that 
ignorance could be known). 

17. Therefore, if that knowledge by which everything is known, 
perceived and cognized is itself ignorance, then the result would 
be that there would be no one to know that there is ignorance. 
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18. And so, if it is believed that there is ignorance, there must be 
something called knowledge by which ignorance could be known, 
and that knowledge can never be ignorance. 

The point is that there must be basis for ignorance, and if that 
basis itself be ignorance, how could ignorance be known and 
recognized as such? If someone gets absorbed in the Absolute, that 
someone is no longer an object because he has become pure 
subjectivity. So also if that which is ignorant gets absorbed in 
ignorance, there is no one (or nothing) that can say that he (or it) is 
ignorant. In other words, if ignorance were to be independent of 
any witnessing, there would be no manifestation at all. If 
manifestation is perceived in duality (the perceiver and the perceived) 
this duality itself is ignorance, and the duality has come about in 
split-mind within something that obviously can only exist as unicity 
or whole-mind. 

This is a beautifully subtle point which must be apperceived 
instantaneously. Nonetheless, it perhaps needs some elaboration since 
we cannot but use dualistic language in order to convey something. 
The essential point is that knowledge and ignorance (or knowledge 
and nonknowledge, or knowledge and delusion) are interrelated 
opposites on which is based the process of conceptualization. The 
individual psychosomatic apparatus is the medium through which 
the mechanism works whereby the universe is created. Through 
what is known as ignorance — whereby consciousness (knowledge) 
becomes indentified with this apparatus — the individual entity is 
created which assumes a separate existence as a subject (whereas it is 
actually a mere thing or object like all others) with supposed 
autonomous power to decide and act. When this actual position is 
apperceived — not merely intellectually understood — there prevails 
a state of being wherein the whole process of conceptualization is 
transcended, the “individual” ceases to be, and nothing is conceived 
or perceived or projected through the psychosomatic apparatus. 
There is, in other words, a reintegration with “that” which is the 
conceiving itself, the potential reality. Surely says Jnaneshwar, this 
potential reality cannot be ignorance. This is the state that prevails 
when all positives and negatives — all the interrelated opposites — 
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are superimposed on each other. What then prevails (conceptually) 
is “a void”, a phenomenal blank, misunderstood as an object of a 
concept like “ignorance” - phenomenally, total absence. The sage 
questions: if what remains and appears objectively as the void, is 
indeed truly “ignorance” or “absence”, how can any knowledge or 
presence arise out of the ignorant absence? In other words, what 
phenomenally appears as absence must truly be absolute total 
presence in unicity, (and not “presence” as the interrelated opposite 
of “absence”). 

19. To say that cataract has developed in the eye but that the eye can 
see clearly, is as good as saying that there is no cataract in the 
eye. 

20. To say that there is wood in the fire but the wood is intact, would 
be as good as saying that there is no fire. 

21. If there is supposed to be darkness in the house but the things 
inside are clearly visible, then the word “darkness” has obviously 
been misused. 

22. If a man who is supposed to be asleep promptly responds when 
his name is called out, can he be said to be asleep? If life’s daily 
activities go on as usual during the day, would anybody say that 
it was night? 

23. Similarly, if consciousness as knowledge is not at all affected by 
ignorance, how can the word “ignorance” be used in this case? 

24. In short, to assume ignorance in what is knowledge itself would 
be using opposite concepts at the same time which would be 
wholly illogical. 

25. Ignorance is darkness and knowledge is light. How can they exist 
together at the same time? 

When light is present darkness cannot exist. If light of knowledge 
should seek the darkness of a “me” (the ego) it cannot succeed because 
there is no darkness of a “me” other than the absence of light. The 
ego (ignorance) is only a concept, when a person is asleep, 
consciousness is absent but it does not mean that he is “dead”; when 
he wakes up, the light of consciousness is present again and it is this 
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which makes the person say that he has had sound sleep. Nisargadatta 
Mahajraj used to give the example of the electric current which 
flows when contact is made through a switch and the resistance 
becomes hot enough to produce light; when the contact is switched 
off, the current no longer flows, the resistance cools and there is 
darkness. “We” are neither the resistance — hot or cold — nor the 
presence or absence of light; we are the vital current itself. “We” are 
neither the warm body that is alive nor the cold bodv that is dead; 
we are the vital current of consciousness. How can the darkness of 
ignorance be associated with consciousness the very nature of which 
is the light of knowledge? This theme is further developed in the 
verses that follow. 

26. The postulate that ignorance resides in consciousness ( knowledge) 

27. can be acceptable only if the dream state and the waking state 
could exist together in 

28. an individual; or remembering and forgetting 

29. could happen at one and the same time; or heat and cold could 
live together, or the rays of the sun could be collected in a bag 
made of darkness; or day and night could exist at the same time 
at the same place; or life and death could exist together as a 
married couple. 

30. Ignorance as darkness, being the very antithesis of knowledge as 
light, how can one even think of ignorance as being the basis of 
consciousness? 

31. If darkness should give up its nature of keeping everything in 
the dark and allow things to be seen clearly, it would no longer 
be darkness but light. 

32. If wood should give up its combustibility and start burning by 
itself, it would no longer be wood but fire. 

33. If a stream would give up its separateness and join the Ganga it 
would become Ganga itself. (Similarly, when realization comes, 
there is no such thing as knowledge or ignorance). 

34. Thus, if ignorance is no longer ignorance, it only means that it 
merges into knowledge that has always been knowledge. 

35. Since knowledge without the quality or nature of knowingness 
would not be knowledge, ignorance has no place within 
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knowledge; and if ignorance is supposed to be separate, it can 
have no independent existence because it is olny through ' 
knowledge that ignorance could be perceived. 

36. If a fish could be created out of salt and life infused into it, it 
would not be able to live either in the water or out of it. Similarly, 
if the existence of ignorance is accepted it cannot exist along with 
knowledge (being its opposite), nor can it live independently 
because it is only through knowledge that it can be known. 

37. It is therefore futile to think that there is knowledge only because 
there is no ignorance (that knowledge would have no existence 
independently of ignorance). 

We shall better understand the “futility” referred to in verse 37 
if we apprehend the nature of consciousness and the manifestation 
within the consciousness. All there is is consciousness and the 
functioning of manifestation therein. There is really neither 
knowledge nor ignorance because knowledge as such is experience 
— passing sensations — that occurs only in duration; but the sentience 
which makes the experience possible for the phenomenal objects is 
itself not subject to time and space: it is not an object to be subject 
to time and space unless you identify yourself with a particular 
phenomenal object and thereby become a pseudo-subject in relation 
to other objects. In the absence of such identification with an entity 
funcioning is all, and in such functioning innumerable forms get 
created and destroyed, leaving no room for either knowledge or 
ignorance. The concept of knowledge ignorance cannot exist in the 
absence of the individual. Then there is only witnessing as pure 
knowledge. 

38. It is not possible to tie up the snake with the rope which was 
mistaken for the snake, nor can the snake be driven away (because 
the perceiving of the rope as a snake was a delusion). 

What is not elaborated here, perhaps deliberately, is the fact 
that while the perceiving of the rope as a snake is certainly a delusion 
and would be easily accepted as such, what is much more difficult 
to accept is the fact that the perceiving of the rope as a rope is also 
a delusion because all objects are nothing but concepts, and 
perceiving the objects as objects necessitates a split-mind wherein 
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the perceiving object assumes a pseudo-subjectivity in regard to the 
perceived object. Pure knowledge is apperceiving that all is delusion 
so long as the perceiver remains, irrespective of the fact whether 
the perceiver perceives the snake or the rope. Rope is the primary 
delusion, snake the secondary delusion. It is this aspect of the 
phenomenal world that Nisargadatta Maharaj used to emphasize 
again and again. Every time an object is seen, it is really the perceiving 
of its pseudo-subject, the subject in its objective manifestation — 
because every object, sentient or otherwise, is a mirror reflecting 
that which is seeing. Objects can have no existence other than as 
appearances, sensorially perceived and interpreted, so that what is 
perceived can only be a reflection of what is perceiving, i.e., the 
perceiver. The difficulty in understanding this obvious fact arises 
because the perceiver is regarded as an entity with an independent 
existence whereas all that he is is only a phenomenal apparatus that 
has certain characteristic reactions. 

All that happens is that consciousness, like a mirror, merely 
reflects everything without retaining anyting and has no “existence” 
in the sense in which the word is generally used. Consciousness, 
therefore does not “perceive” anything, any object whatsoever. 
Perception as such is essentially “phenomenal”, and it is the 
conceptual interpreting of the psychic element in the psychosomatic 
apparatus that is generally called “the body”. It may seem not only 
difficult but irrational, to accept the fact that we are all one another’s 
objects, the apparent subject in each case being the object in other 
cases. Any search for the ultimate subject becomes an unending 
search. Indeed, the search ends when this very fact is clearly 
apperceived: that “what is” - the ultimate subjectivity - is prior to 
all conceptualization and objectivization; that what-we-are, the 
ultimate subjectivity, is that absence of all objects because of which 
objects appear to be present. 

39. It is as if darkness, not being able to exist during the day, turned 
towards the full moon and was promptly swallowed by the moon. 

40. Similarly, ignorance being unable to exist either with or -without 
consciousness (knowledge), the very word (“ignorance”) lost all 
significance. But it may be contended that although ignorance 
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has no perceptible existence, its existence could perhaps be proved 
by inference. 

41. Let us now see if the existence of ignorance can be proved by the 
effects it causes, or whether it can be actually seen. 

42. (Jnaneshwar now goes on to explain the contention that ignorance 
can be proved not by perceiving it directly, but by perceiving its 
effects.) 

43. Just as when we see a creeper laden with foliage and flowers what 
we see is not the seed but the effect of the seed; 

44. Or, when we witness a dream, good or bad, what we witness is 
not sleep but the effect of sleep; 

45. When we see two moons in the sky instead of one, what we see is 
not the defect in our sight but the effect of that defect; 

46. Similarly, the existence of the perceiver, the perceived, and the 
act of perceiving through the senses are not ignorance but the 
effect of ignorance. 

47. Therefore, through its effects, the existence of ignorance is proved 
(This is the contention.) 

48. The answer to this contention is that even assuming that 
something is considered 

49. to be the effect of ignorance, then surely the one who understands 
that effect as that of 

50. ignorance must himself be ignorance, just as the dream includes 
the dreamer. If it is admitted that the effect of ignorance is also 
the cause, it would be as good as saying that sugar tastes itself, or 
that collyrium has smeared itself with its own black or that the 
dagger has stabbed itself. 

51. It cannot be denied that the cause and its effect must be of the 
same nature, and so if the result is ignorance the cause also must 
be ignorance; and if that is so, who is to recognize ignorance as 
ignorance if there is nothing but ignorance? 

52. If it is contended that no further analysis other than the seen 
effects of ignorance should be taken into consideration, then, it 
may as well be contended that the effects of a mirage (what is 
seen in the mirage) be taken as the proof for the reality of the 
mirage. 
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53. Therefore, my friend, if something cannot stand the test of any 
logic or a criterion, what is the difference between that and a 
sky-flower (the shape of a flower made by the clouds)? 

54. The very fact that it is contended that ignorance exists as an 
independent thing proves the inexistence of ignorance; if 
ignorance did exist, from where could the thought behind the 
contention have arisen? (The very thought and the word behind 
the contention proves the existence of consciousness and not of 
ignorance). 

55. How can ignorance be said to be real when it is neither a cause of 
anything, nor does it produce any effect? 

56. Being totally unrelated to both cause and effect, ignorance is afraid 
to call itself ignorance because the very thought and its expression 
proves its non-existence. 

57. If the existence of ignorance is sought to be established by 
contending that it is ignorance that creates this living dream in 
consciousness, how can that be acceptable when consciousness in 
repose (on which ignorance is supposed to have created the dream) 
is not even conscious of itself in its unicity, and does not know 
the conditions of waking and sleeping (It being prior to time and 
space)? 

58. (At this stage, the supporter of ignorance puts forward the 
argument that) 

59. Ignorance is dormant as a part of consciousness-in-repose, just as 
fire is dormant in the stick of (Shami) wood and flares up in a 
flame when it is rubbed hard against another piece of wood. 

60. (The answer to this contention is:) how can ignorance or anything 
for that matter be latent in pure consciousness, which is in a 
state when it is not even conscious of itself? For instance - 

61. Can lamp-black be obtained without the lamp being lighted? or, 
is it possible to avoid the shade of a particular tree when the tree 
is yet to come up? 

62. Or, is it possible to anoint the body of someone who is not born? 
- or, to clean a mirror which is yet to be created? 

63. Or, if there were any cream in the milk (which is yet to be taken 
out) would it not be removed skillfully before the cow is milked? 
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64. Similarly, when consciousness is in a state when It is not conscious 
of itself, is it possible for ignorance to be present there? 

65. Thus when it is clear that ignorance cannot exist even in the 
noumenal state, is it at all necessary to state that ignorance cannot 
exist in the phenomenal state? (because noumenon and 
phenomenon are not different - if they were, noumenon could 
not be the Absolute state of unicity). 

The obvious significance of these verses is that when 
consciousness stirs into movement, consciousness which was in 
repose (and until then was not conscious of Itself) becomes conscious 
of itself. With the arising of the knowledge I AM, phenomenal 
presence comes into being. For phenomenal presence to come into 
being, there must necessarily be phenomenal absence of the 
noumenon prior to the arising of the I AM. In other words the 
phenomenal absence of the noumenon is the absolute presence of 
the noumenon. Noumenon cannot objectify itself as noumenon; being 
subjectivity, noumenality can objectify Itself only as phenomenality. 
As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to explain, this is easily understandable 
when one thinks in terms of one’s usual daily life. When we are 
totally absorbed in whatever we are doing or are in deep sleep or in 
Samadhi or under the influence of an anaesthetic, for all practical 
purposes we are not “present”, and when we “come back” it is from 
this non-presence (or absence) that we come back.The only 
difference is that this presence of presence and the presence of absence 
are intermittent stages which are totally irrelevent to the absolute 
noumenal presence — the state which is referred to in these verses, 
and in reference to which the very idea of ignorance is unthinkable 
and irrelevant; this is the state which is our true nature as “I”, prior 
to the phenomenal conceptual split-mind in which arises the duality 
of “me” and “you”. 

Noumenon according to its French root nous, is mind, that is, 
“consciousness”. Phenomenon, according to its Greek root 
phainesthai means “appearance”. In the unmanifest state we (as “I”, 
and not “me” or “you”) are the noumenon; when manifested, we 
are phenomena, that is, appearances without any independent nature 
of our own. In the mechanism of manifestation the split-mind divides 
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appearances into the observer and the observed; but all of them 
being mere appearances (including the observers) what remains is 
only the fact of observe-iNG or knowledge. The knowledge can be 
“I know” or “I do not know”; in either case, it is knowledge not 
ignorance because ignorance would, by its very nature make 
everything ignorant and there would then not be anyone (or 
anything) to cognize ignorance. The very fact of perceiving and 
cognizing presupposes the existence of knowledge and the non¬ 
existence of ignorance. 

As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, ignorance does not exist 
other than as a concept, and this is what is emphasized in these 
verses. Maharaj used to remind his visitors that “to conceptualize, 
to think, to objectify, is ignorance. It is not our true nature.” It is a 
truism that a mere appearance cannot think. A computer cannot 
think. But when, in the process of perceiving the manifested 
phenomena, there happens to be thinking as if by an individual 
entity, that pseudo-entity is conseptually bound. As soon as the 
thinking process stops — conceptualization ceases — as in deep sleep, 
etc., the individual entity and the concept of ignorance are also 
suspended along with the “me-concept”. While these presences 
phenomenally appear in temporality, the absences for instance in 
deep sleep are of an intemporal nature because such absences comport 
the absence of the identification with a “me-concept”, and they are 
beyond the sphere of the space-time concept, and therefore eternal. 
(It must be realized, of course, that such phenomenal presences and 
absences are intermittent, and therefore these absences, though they 
may have the nature of the transcendent state are not ultimate 
absolute noumenality). Again, as Maharaj used to say, although one 
may be afraid of the fact or the process of “dying”, deep down one 
very definitely has the feeling — the intutitive conviction — that one 
cannot cease to exist. This feeling has been misrepresented as the 
basis of re-birth, but the fact of the matter is that there exists no 
entity to believe that it can cease to exist. In the absence of the 
entity, it is, deep down the intemporal eternal, noumenalpresence as 
such which cannot accept absence other than temporally and 
phenomenally. This is what is conveyed by saying that in the 
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absolute state the very word “ignorance” or “non-knowledge” is 
not acceptable. It is the very source of phenomenal knowledge — 
both the presence of knowledge and the absence of knowledge, both 
positive and negative. 

66. Thus the word “ignorance” in relation to that state in which 
consciousness is not aware of Itself would be like - 

67. the absence of a pot has been broken up and ground down into 
powder; or death itself has been put to death; or 

68. sleep has fallen into deep sleep, or the fainting itself has fainted, 
or the darkness has fallen into a dark pit; or 

69. something has happened to nothingness; or, the trunk of a banana 
tree (there is no such thing) has broken down; or, the surface of 
the sky has been wrinkled; or 

70. the dead man has been given poison, or the mouth of a dumb 
man has been sealed, or the unwritten words have been erased; 

71. Similarly, the very idea of ignorance is misconceived, and, after 
enlightenment, the absence of knowledge has merged in the 
presence of knowledge. 

72. How can a barren woman give birth to a child? How can the 
burnt seeds sprout? or, the sun perceive darkness? 

73. Similarly, however extensive the search it cannot reveal ignorance 
in the noumenon. 

74. If the milk is stirred, will the cream be available or will it be 
dissolved in the milk? That is the position regarding ignorance. 

75. If a man should wake himself in order to catch sleep, will he get 
hold of that sleep, or will sleep disappear? 

76. Similarly, it is futile to try to find ignorance because it cannot be 
found with or without mental effort. 

77. Therefore in no way can the existence of ignorance be proved. 

78. Would any discriminating wise man accept the existence of 
ignorance at any time in any circumstances? 

79. Ignorance cannot uphold itself by any standards or criteria and 
so the search for ignorance comes to an inevitably infructuous 
end. 
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80. Those who believe in the existence of ignorance would have liked 
its existence to be proved in some manner or other, but that is 
not possible. 

81. The new moon to be covered by radiant moonlight, pillars to be 
made out of the horns of a hare, the happiness of seeing garlands 
of sky flowers around the neck of a barren woman’s son, the 
entire space to be filled by the milk of a tortoise — if such things 
were possible, only then perhaps the existence of ignorance could 
have been possible. 

84. Whatever efforts be made in whatever manner to prove the 
existence of ignorance, they cannot succeed for the simple reason 
that ignorance really does not exist. How often must one reason 
that ignorance really does exist. How often must one repeat this? 

85. Irrespective of what has been said so far about “ignorance”, there 
is one other aspect of the matter, which must be considered. 

86. The noumenon cannot perceive and become the perceiver of 
anything, and yet it creates such a vast universe and becomes the 
perceiver of it. The noumenon that is not aware of itself becomes 
aware of such a vast universe. 

89. It may be contended, therefore, that even if ignorance cannot be 
perceived, its existence cannot be denied. (Since the rope could 
be mistaken for a snake, obviously there w'as ignorance about the 
existence of the rope.) If the entire universe appears when it is 
not existent, evidently it must be due to ignorance. By this 
inference it must be accepted that ignorance must be recognized 
by its action. 

(In support of this contention, the following illustrations are 
given): 

90. If two moons are seen simultaneously in the sky instead of one, 
the inference is that there is defect in the eye (of the seer). 

91. The source ftom which trees draw water may not be apparent 
but if they are green and flourishing an inference must surely be 
drawn that there must be some source of water for them although 
this source may not be visible. Similarly the fact that the entire 
universe is seen by the noumenon (wdiich is not even aware of 
itself) must clearly mean that the cause of the visible universe is 
ignorance. 
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93. When one is asleep one cannot know sleep, and one cannot know 
sleep when awake; but the fact that there were dreams proves the 
existence of sleep. 

94. Therefore, the very presence of the universe must be taken as 
proof of the existence of ignorance. 

95. This contention (says Jnaneshwar) is not acceptable because from 

the point of view of the noumenon there is no phenomenality at 
all; all there is, is potential plenum, or absolute presence, or absolute 
knowledge itself, prior to all interrelated oppo- sites. Is 

the sun, who is the very source of light, to be called darkness? 

96. Are we to call a thing collyrium (a soot-black powder) inspite of 
the fact that it makes all other things look brighter and whiter 
than the moon? 

97. The universe may be regarded as the result of ignorance only if 
water could perform the function of fire. 

98. It would be proper to call the absolute knowledge as ignorance if 
the full moon could bring about darkness. 

99. If nectar could produce something, could that ever be anything 
other than nectar? Could nectar ever be imagined to have 
produced poison? 

100. Similarly, could the manifestation in duality, which is not 
different from the unmanifest potential, ever be considered as a 
flood of ignorance? 

What Jnaneshwar emphasizes in these verses is the 
misconception regarding the phenomenal universe that it is the result 
of ignorance. The misconception essentially lies in not seeing the 
identity of the manifested universe and unmanifest potential. As 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say; “you will not flounder if you 
keep in mind that nothing has really happened by way of creation 
or destruction, and that all this manifestation is a huge joke which 
“I” play upon myself, just as a small child imagines things and amuses 
himself. And, what is more, you too — each one of you — can say the 
same thing if you remember that you too are “I” (not an individual 
entity as “me”).” The nature of the cosmos must be clearly 
apprehended. The rough ocean appears to be entirely different from 
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a placid expanse of water, but the apparent difference is only due to 
the presence or absence of waves, and the waves are nothing but 
water. The mirage may appear to be an entirely new creation but 
the essence of it is nothing but the rays of the sun falling at a certain 
angle on the desert. The nature of the entire cosmos is nothing but 
the noumenon. Consciousness arises and reflects the noumenon as 
the phenomena in consciousness, perceived and cognized by 
consciousness through the duality of the perceiver and the perceived. 
In other words, the phenomena, including all sentient beings like 
us, can appear only in duration. Temporality is othing separate; it 
is only intemporality made visible and apparent. The difference 
that is seen among the various phenomena exists only in duality; 
when duality is not present in absolute conceptual absence, there 
cannot be any difference for the very reason that “difference” is 
itself a concept within the overall concept of duality. The content 
of the dream can only be the dreamer, the content of a 
phenomenonal entity can only be the noumenon. 

101. Thus, when the entire phenomenal world is nothing other than 
the absolute knowledge that is the noumenon, and if that is called 
ignorance what could “knowledge” possibly be? 

102. The noumenon is totally unaware of whatever has appeared as 
the phenomenal world, and is therefore totally outside the range 
of all standards, measures or critieria. (The same rope may appear 
as four different things to four different perceivers - as a snake, 
or a stick, or a garland, or a depression in the ground, - but what 
the perceiver perceives has nothing to do with the rope itself). 

The point that Jnaneshwar repeatedly makes out for our benefit 
so compassionately, so patiently and so painstakingly is that the 
noumenon is all there is, and if this is clearly apprehended all 
conceptualizing stops; all questions cease and there remains nothing 
but the kind of peace that surpasses all understanding for the simple 
reason that there is no need of any understanding to understand 
anything. When Nisargadatta Maharaj used to explain this point 
with as much patience and compassion, the one persistent difficulty 
that used to arise in the minds of many of his intelligent listeners 
was: “If this state was beyond understanding and beyond 
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experiencing, how was one to decide whether it was acceptable or 
not?” This difficulty was once expressed by a gentleman noted for 
his intellectual attainments. Maharaj was then in his last days, 
extremely weak but insisting on those specific questions being asked 
which deeply troubled any of the seekers. Maharaj was so amused 
by this query that he laughed himself into a paroxysm of violent 
coughing that left him gasping for breath. He could not talk for 
almost ten minutes in spite of several efforts. Then he insisted on 
explaining the point yet again: the phenomenal universe is the 
mirrorized image, the appearance of noumenon — the noumenon is 
the subjective aspect, the phenomena are the objective aspect. The 
noumenal state presupposes the total absence of objective quality; 
there is no “who” or “what” to want to know anything. The 
noumenon, not being aware of Itself, has no need to be aware of 
itself. Is there any need to be aware of oneself in deep sleep to decide 
whether the deep sleep state is acceptable or not? Being totally devoid 
of objective quality as such, noumenality is not concerned with “is” 
or “is not”, and cannot be cognized or recorded. And there is no 
question of volition because there is no duality; no question of 
anything being acceptable or not acceptable. 

103. Noumenon is changeless and the interdependent opposites do 
not apply to it. It cannot be considered as existing or not existing. 
But would that make it a void or nothingness? 

104. Noumenon does not depend on any other thing for its beingness, 
nor does its beingness depend upon its being perceived. How can 
it then be said to be non existing? 

105. Noumenon is not concerned with whether it is accepted or not 
accepted, whether it is considered as existing or not-existing. 

Noumenon can only be the total absence of consciousness, of 
sentience, as the potential plenum out of which and within which 
sentience may occur. If noumenon were not the total absence of 
sentience, the source of sentience would be separate from noumenon, 
and thereby noumenon would no longer be the absolute unicity. 
This in essence, is what is conveyed in these verses. Whatever “exists” 
(in the sense of being sensorially perceptible) must necessarily come 
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from that which does not exist; and yet this that does not exist 
must “exist”, otherwise it would be a dead void. It is in this dual 
sense, in the sense of the potential plenum, that the noumenon is 
said (within the limitation of word, of thought, of conceptualization) 
to be neither existing nor not-existing. Noumenon is prior to the 
duality of the interdependent opposites of existing and not-existing, 
present and absent, etc; such inter-dependent opposites can prevail 
only within the realm of conceptuality. In this sense too, noumenon 
is everything because it is only out of its phenomenal absence - 
absence of presence — that anything can appear, and yet, noumenon 
is no “thing” because any “thing” that appears must also disappear. 
Looking for noumenon is, therefore, looking tor its phenomenal 
absence which is the void that is the potential plenum, that which, 
we ourselves are, as the singular, subjective “I”. 

106. Noumenon could not possibly be termed as “ignorance” because 
that which is aware of its presence even in sleep when 
consciousness is absent cannot be unaware of its own beingness. 

The point that is being made here is that the consciousness of 
being present, of being alive, of existing, is the vert- essence of the 
objective duality where the knower knows the object that is to be 
known. But how can the knowing - that which knows, perceives, 
cognizes — know itself in its state of subjectivity? Noumenality is 
the subjective aspect and phenomenality the objective aspect of the 
absolute beingness. They are not different. It is only if they were 
different that one could have known the other. As Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to say, where is the need for the noumenon to know 
itself? If one human being were the only single “thing” apparently 
present in the world, would there have been ant - need for him to 
“know” himself? It is because there are millions of “other” 
phenomenal objects present in the world that the idea of “me” and 
the “other” arises. The need to know what one is arises because of 
the existence of a relationship between the different sentient beings 
in the world. 

107. The Vedas have talked about everything else but have made no 
reference to the noumenon. 
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An extremely subtle point is involved here. Whatever the Vedas 
say, to whomever may apply what they say, the essential fact of the 
matter is that all of it — the Vedas, what they say, and those for 
whom they say it — has relevance only so long as there is sentience. 
Indeed, we are what sentience is, but we relate that sentience only 
and specifically to our psychosomatic apparatus that experiences 
the sendence. 

We consider ourselves to be presence only of what we appear 
to be, but what we appear to be is only the appearance, the costume, 
the persona put on by what lies underneath. In other words, what 
we appear to be is the presence of an absence which, being unable 
to perceive and of which we can know nothing, we call a void. The 
phenomenal is merely an appearance of what really lies behind, i.e., 
the noumenal. What matters is the non-apparent. Because of our 
conditioning we have come to accept the posidve apparent as the 
substance, and the negative non-apparent as superficial, vague, void. 
In truth, the negative, the noumenal, is the substance, the sub¬ 
stratum; the posidve, the present, the appearance, is phenomenal, 
the superficial. The negative cannot be the subject of the posidve 
intellect. It is only when the positive intellect totally ceases to 
function that we can be the negadve, and not “know” it. 

In other words, the posidve presence is merely the appearance 
of what is absent, the name plate of the person inside. The 
phenomenal presence is merely the appearance of the noumenal 
absence, the source of the phenomena. Noumenal presence can only 
occur in phenomenal absence. It is in the emptiness of the stage that 
the characters in a play can appear. Reality, truth, what-is is therefore 
not the presence but the absence, not the posidve but the negative, 
not the appearance but the source of the appearance — not the 
phenomenon that is sensorially perceptible but the noumenon which 
is the imperceptible source, not the totality of the known 
manifestation but the totality of the unknown potential. 

108. The sun can throw its light on everything except the noumenon 
which even the space that envelops all things cannot enclose. 

The sun can shine and bring to light all things but it can not 
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show the noumenon because it is to the noumenon that the sun 
owes its very existence. It is to the noumenon that the sun owes its 
“sun-ness”, its beingness and its suchness as the sun. This is 
reasonably obvious and clear, but, we need to ponder the point in 
order to let the light shine on what would otherwise remain in 
darkness. 

The sun throws its light on everything, says Jnaneshwar, but 
he leaves it to us to discern that the shining itself is not something 
that the sun does consciously but that the shining is its very nature, 
irrespective of the effect of such shining. Indeed, the sunlight is the 
shining of the sun, and it has no other existence. What is seen in the 
sunlight is purely coincidental because it is only when the sunlight 
receives resistance from an object that the object is seen, while the 
sunlight continues to be present everywhere. Any object seen or 
any event observed has its existence only because we have perceived 
the object or experienced the event, only because one of our senses 
has cognized the object or event and has interpreted it in the subject- 
object duality. The object or event, therefore, cannot have any existence 
independently of our preceiving of it as an appearance in our 
consciousness. And this perceiving of ours being only the phenomenal 
functioning of that-which-we-are, the noumenon, the entire universe 
and all that happens therein is only the expression of the noumenon 
in its objective aspect. Nisargadatta Maharaj often stressed the need 
to understand this clearly. The sunlight is our light, part of the 
objective functioning of the noumenon. More simply, we —or the 
noumenal “I” as each of us — are the sun. When the sun rises and 
shines, it is ‘T’ who rises and shines as part of my total functioning. 
Needless to say, when 1 say this (as “I”) the “me” must be totally 
absent. My noumenal presence as “I” can be only in my phenomenal 
absence as “me” and, needless to say again, whatever has been said is 
only conceptual — prior to conceptualization there is no awareness 
either as “I” or as “me”. 

109. The ego-self, which embraces this bundle of bones that the body 
is, as himself cannot stand the least contact with the noumenon 
(gets demolished when in contact with the noumenon). 
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The noumenon — the ultimate subject — has no attribute nor 
any quality. Its only characteristic — if it can be so called — is that it 
does not have the slightest touch of objectivity which means that it 
cannot be any kind of thing or object. All manifestation is the 
objectivization of this subject, and therefore objects cannot in essence 
be different. It is only an object that can be perceived or named, 
never the subject which is absolute unicity, prior to the relationship 
of subject-object. The subject is the totality of the potential in which 
the totality of the manifestation appears. During the process of 
manifestation, which comports the concepts of space and time, the 
absolute subjective potential — consciouness - becomes identified 
with each individual phenomenon, and each such sentient being 
then regards himself as an independent subject ( vis-a-vis all other 
phenomenal objects) with freedom of choice and action. This 
pseudo-subject, identifying itself with the psychosomatic apparatus, 
known as the “ego”, is the cause of all the suffering. The ego, 
therefore, is really a phantom creation, the illusory result of 
identification of what-we-are with what we-think-we-are. 

It is the illusoriness of the ego-centre and its implications and 
consequences that Jnaneshwar wants us to undertand and ponder 
over. The essence of the totality of manifestation is that it occurs in 
consciousness, is perceived by consciousness, and is cognized and 
interpreted by consciousness. In this process of functioning the actual 
operation takes place through the millions of psycho-physical 
mechanisms but the operative element must necessarily be the 
consciousness because other than that nothing truly exists, The 
scourge of the ego-centre arises because this operative element 
becomes identified with each separate mechanism as a separate 
sentient being, as a separate individual with a mistaken sense of 
freedom of choice and action. Devoid of this identification, all 
phenomenality is only noumenal functioning, in which there is no 
ego, no individual, no bondage and therefore no liberation. Once 
the identification takes place, the conceptual individual, the phantom 
ego, gets created and assumes the freedom of choice and the 
responsibility for the actions and naturally considers itself bound 
by their consequences. This is how the conceptual individual and 
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his conceptual bondage are created from which he seeks conceptual 
liberation. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj used to tell his visitors that the only 
Sadhana that is necessary is (a) shravana (listening to the Guru’s 
words), (b) manana (pondering what has been heard), and (c) 
nididhyasana (to let the Guru’s words impregnate one’s being 
through deep meditation on them). Pondering the basic message in 
this verse would bring out the following aspects of the ego centre, 
which Nisargadatta Maharaj always used to emphasize 

a) Noumenaiitv and phenomenality are identical in the sense 
that noumenaiitv is immanent in phenomenality while at the same 
time transcending it; they cannot be different since phenomenality 
is the objective aspect of noumenaiitv. It is the identification of 
noumenality with each separate phenomenon resulting in the 
assigning of subjectivity to what is merely an object, that is to say, 
the creation of a pseudo-subject out of the operational element in a 
phenomenal object that produces the phantom of an autonomous 
individual with an ego centre. 

b) What-we-are is consciousness or sentience, and that is 
essentially noumenal although we mistake it for the operational 
element in the psychosomatic mechanism. Where, in truth, there is 
only the impersonal functioning of phenomenality as such, the 
mistake lies in the operational element in the mechanism being 
considered as a separate individual with autonom 'us existence. Such 
cm entity is wholly unnecessary in the phenomenal functioning. It has 
no place in this functioning other than as an apparatus, and is, 
therefore, merely an illusion, an aberration. 

c) The impersonal functioning comports impersonal 
experiencing. The experiencing of pain or pleasure is part of the 
total functioning, and is at that stage, impersonal and non-objective, 
and has no reference to an individual experience. It is only’ when the 
experiencing is interpreted by the pseudo-subject as an experiencer 
experiencing an experience in duration, that the experiencing loses 
its intemporal, impersonal element of functioning and assumes the 
duality of objcctivization as subject-object. Watch an infant crying 
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out in pain, Maharaj used to say, and you will realize that the child 
is saying in fact that “there is pain”, not “I am in pain”. The moment 
the pain ceases the infant stops crying and does not think about 
what caused it and what should be done to prevent it in future. All 
that the infant knows is that the pain has ceased. It is the parent 
who does the thinking, and must of course, do so because life has to 
be lived as if it is real, whilst deep down one must know that life is 
merely being lived as a phenomenal functioning. 

d) The fact that we, as separate entities, expect to transform and 
perfect ourselves into enlightened beings shows the extent to which, 
and the intensity with which, we have been conditioned to see 
ourselves. “We” are only phenomena so long as we consider ourselves 
as separate entities, dreamed characters plating out their roles. How 
can a phenomenon, a mere appearance perfect itself? Only dis- 
identification with the supposed entity can bring about recognition 
of our true identity in the living-dream that this life is. And this can 
happen only when the suppositional freedom of choice and action, 
our supposed volition and desire, have been surrendered. By whom? 
There is the rub. There is no “whom”. Surrender must happen 
spontaneously as a result of deep understanding. 

e) The process of personalizing the impersonal consciousness, 
the objcctivizing of pure subjectivity and calling it “me”, is precisely 
what leads to what is called “bondage”. This “me-concept”, however, 
is not a “thing”, and having not independent nature of its own, it 
cannot create any bondage. Indeed, other than this “me-concept” 
which is itself all the bondage, there cannot be any other bondage; 
and, therefore, the liberation that is sought is in fact liberation from 
the “me-concept”. And seeing the false as false, seeing the whole 
conceptual structure for what it really is, makes the fictitious 
structure break down and its crumbling by itself constitutes 
“liberation”, awakening, enlightenment that is called for. 

110. Intellect can understand all objects but not the noumcnon; and 
intellect can express volition or desire only about the objects which 
it knows. 

111. And noumenon certainly is not perceivable by the senses which 
are all the time running after sensual pleasures which end in 
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misery (senses rub their faces all the time against the rocks of 
desires). 

The process of mind-intellect cognizing is essentially based on 
a subject cognizing an object. In other words, the process of 
cognizing can operate only in duality through the split, mind, and, 
therefore, this split-mind cannot cognize its own “wholeness”: the 
whole mind cannot be an object, and it is only an object that can be 
cognized. This is what Jnaneshwar contends in verse 110. The split- 
mind trying to cognize the whole-mind is tantamount to an effort 
to cognize what itself is cognizing, the eye trying to see itself! 

This is the reason too why we cannot intellectually understand 
our true nature. Even understanding this very fact intellectually is 
only knowledge, not awareness. Any kind of knowledge can only 
be within the framework of the conceptual space-time continuum. 
Knowledge is like the reflection of the sun on a drop of dew, which 
is not the sun. Indeed, for the awareness to happen, the split-mind 
conceptualization - that is, the working of the mind-intellect — must 
cease. The “me” must be totally absent for the awareness of “I” to 
be present. 

Why is this so? Because the working of the mind-intellect or 
reasoning is a relative process of the comparison of opposing 
concepts. It works by psychically (through the psycho-physical 
mechanism — the body-mind) creating the relevant objects as mind 
images and comparing them with other objects. This working needs 
a subject to do the comparing of the objects so conceived, and this 
is where the “me-concept” or the ego is born because the process of 
conceiving - the operational element - is itself so conceived as the 
suppositional subject vis-a-vis the objects. This is the process of 
relative reasoning in split-mind, and obviously it is totally inadequate 
to deal with the whole mind of the subjective noumenon. 

Apprehension of the subjective noumenality that we are, then, 
clearly belongs to the non-relative dimension which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the conceptual division into subject/object 
in a space-time context. It can only happen in the integrality of the 
whole mind where no comprehender can exist. In other words, the 
phenomenal universe, within the framework of the duality of space- 
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time subject/object relationship, is a manifestation in consciousness, 
the common example in ordinary life being the dreaming with which 
all of us are familiar. But what is not generally accepted or believed 
is the fact that the ordinary life that we generally know as “reality” 
is also an equally comparable dream manifested in consciousness. 
The important and significant point is that the consciousness in 
which this “reality” appears — and which is the “cause” of its 
appearance — has no objective quality, and, therefore, is not available 
for objective cognition in any form. In other words, as Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to say, the nature of consciousness is quite 
inconceivable, but, he asked, where is the need for such conceiving? 
If it is the individual ego that wants to do this conceiving there is no 
such thing as an ego for it is only a concept . Indeed, any deliberate 
attempt at such conceiving is an obstruction. Further, as Maharaj 
constantly used to state, when the “me” disappears the “I” appears; 
that is to say, when the conceptual obstruction of the temporal ego 
is absent, that which is intemporal and infinite is always present. 
Any attempt, therfore, to cognise intemporality would be absurd: 
how could temporality cognize intemporality? How could subject 
be cognized by its object? That would mean that subject has been 
made an object which is impossible. For this very reason, Maharaj 
would say, any spiritual discipline as such is in serious danger of 
degenerating into what he called “mere entertainment” or “a way 
of passing time” because such disciplinary practices would necessarily 
involve duration and would be based on the allied concept of a 
separate entity. He constantly emphasized the point that all such 
endeavour ultimately is not compatible with instantaneous 
apperception of reality or the spontaneous awakening to reality 
outside the relative space-time framework. Liberation essentially is 
freedom from the conceptual chain of duration or temporality and 
the individual entitification. 

In regard to the senses running after sensual pleasures (verse 
111) the significant point is a clear relevance to the previous verse 
which refers to the mind. The general impression is that the Jnani 
sage must be an ascedc but the point, which Nisargadatta Maharaj 
also used to make in this regard, is that whilst a Jnani may be an 
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ascetic it is not necessarily so. There is a verse in the Astavakra Gita 
(XVII—17) which says, “The liberated one neither abhors the objects 
of the senses nor craves them; ever with a detached mind he 
experiences them as thev come in the ordinary course.” In other 
words, it is all in the mind. Both craving and abhorrence are 
interrelated opposites in relativity and the Jnani would have nothing 
to do with either of them. He lives in the here-and-now. Thought 
works only on memory and man’s likes and dislikes are based on 
previous experiences. The psycho-physical mechanism generally 
reacts instead of acting. The exhortations to abandon “thinking”, 
which almost all Masters make, do not, Maharaj said, mean the 
suppression of thought because suppression of thought is only the 
negative aspect of the pair thought/no thought. What the Masters 
mean and expect is the absence of both the positive and the negative 
counterparts of thinking, such absence finding expression is 
instantaneous and spontaneous action without the mediacy of 
thought as such. 

The Jnani avoids thought bv the apperception of his true nature. 
He is aware that as a phenomenal appearance, an apparent entity, 
he cannot have any independence of choice and action. Therefore, 
knowing what he is not, he knows what he is. He is aware of his 
noumenalitv and therefore harbours no intentions and, as a 
consequence, his conceptual thinking disappears. This transcending 
of conceptualization happens not through suppression of thought, 
but through the absence of volition or desire. All thought, all 
volition, all sensorial experience is temporal. The Jnani lives in 
intemporality, in the here-and-now, vertically from moment to 
moment not horizontally in the setting of duration and temporality. 

112. How can “that”, which is a state of fullness, having absorbed 
within Itself both the present and the absent in phenomenality, 
become an object of experience? 

When all the interrelated pairs of opposites are superimposed 
on each other obliterating one another, what remains is not a void 
as conceived in relativity, but a fullness, a plenum, that cannot be 
conceived let alone named. In that potential plenum (“that” or “it” 
or whatever word is used for the sake of communication) there is 
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no one to see, no “thing” to be seen, no phenomena to be cognized 
by any of the senses. In fact, there is neither noumenon nor 
phenomena because both happen to be concepts of the split-mind. 

In other words, the concept of the noumenon as “neither is nor 
is not” is only within the framework of conceptuality. But from 
the standpoint of the whole mind which has absorbed both the 
presence of presence and the presence of absence, the resultant total 
phenomenal absence is the total noumenal presence. AH there is is 
the potential plenum that remains when the mechanism of 
objectivizing is transcended. In other words, total phenomenal 
absence and total noumenal presence are one in unicirv as soon as 
the suppositional entity objectifying the interrelated opposites is 
absorbed in the whole mind. In brief, what is meant when it is said 
that “that” neither exists nor does not exist is that its only existence 
or beingness is as potential plenum or fullness which is the 
integration of the object and subject, of the positive and the negative, 
in which each interdependent counterpart of all pairs of opposites 
has been annihilated in mutual negation, leaving a phenomenal void 
but a void that is truly the fullness. 

113. Noumenon which does not know itself because it cannot be an 
object to itself, cannot obviously be an object to anything else; 
the tongue which is an embodiment of taste cannot taste itself. 

114. Having projected innumerable forms and names, duality cannot 
survive any confrontation with the noumenal unicity. 

The phenomenal universe, essentially temporal (because 
duration provides the measurement to movement in space in which 
the universe appears), is perceived as an object and is considered as 
“real” not only by the average man but is also recognized as such by 
science although it is as “real” as a mirage. In other words, it is the 
extension into three dimensions in space that gives reality to an 
object. The intemporal universe, on the other hand, is the same 
universe but without the extension in space-time; therefore, without 
form or attributes and imperceptible to the senses; and therefore it 
“does not appear real”. The intemporal universe thus cannot be 
perceived as an object of a subject; it is the subject (intemporaiity 
being pure subjectivity); and the eye can see everything else but it 
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cannot see itself. It is the subject not as a subject of an object because 
then it would be an object of some other subject. The intemporal 
noumenon as intemporality is the potentiality, the actuality of which 
is the temporal manifested universe. Intemporality, in other words, 
is the subjectivity of which the temporal is the objectivization. The 
intemporal subjectivity, thus, is incomprehensible, comprehension 
being limited only to the temporal manifested objective universe. 
Comprehension is possible only in the duality of subject/object in 
the conceptual manifestation of the millions of names/forms in the 
objective universe. When this conceptual duality is demolished in 
the non-conceptual universe which we are as “I” (not “me”) there 
can be no comprehender and no comprehension, only the fullness 
of the potential plenum. 

All things which appear as objects in the temporal conceptual 
universe are in the potential state in the intemporal non-conceptual 
universe, and therefore they are not cognizable. Indeed, this pure 
unconditioned subjectivity, that is, the pure unconditioned self- 
awareness, is not aware of itself. 

115. How can anything else be able to know that noumenon which 
has no desire to know itself? 

This verse is a continuation of the idea propounded in the 
previous verse; pure unconditioned self-awareness is not aware of 
awareness. How can it be aware, as noumenon, as intemporality, of 
anything else or how can anything else be aware of It? Consciousness 
at rest and in total repose cannot conceptualize itself. It is only in 
movement, by splitting the wholeness into conceptual duality that 
the “I am” knowingness and phenomenal appearance can arise 
through the operation of a variety of interdependent opposites like 
self and the other, subject and object. What we are is Intemporal; 
what we mistakenly think we are is temporal, appearances extended 
in space-time. In our phenomenal objective aspect we are “time” as 
we appear to ourselves while in our subjective aspect we are timeless. 
The two sides of the same coin cannot be seen at the same time. 

116. In a leather sack with a false pocket, a little piece of stick is 
apparently put inside (by the trickster) but actually it remains 
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outside, and by this sleight of hand a simple person is cheated. 
Similarly, any name of concept used for the noumenon proves 
incorrect. 

Our cogni 2 able presence or absence is the presence or absence 
of the appearance; that is to say, such presence or absence is objective 
or phenomenal. Noumenally, however, what we are can be neither 
phenomenal presence nor phenomenal a*bsence. We can only be 
the absolute absence of both the presence of presence and the 
presence of absence. The stage must originally be vacant before 
characters (in a play) could make their appearance on it and later 
disappear after playing their roles. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to 
give this example: Whether a local official is present or absent, he 
represents the ruler who may never make his appearance locally 
but is very much present as the ultimate power; the local official is 
only a representative of that real power. In other words, what we 
are is neither presence nor absence (we neither exist nor not exist) 
but the mutual negation or annihilation of both. If this is not 
apperceived, we would be cheated by that which only appears real 
because of either its presence or its absence. 

117. Any one who tries to jump over his own long shadow on the 
ground would be taken for a lunatic. 

118. Similarly all efforts to conceive what the noumenon is like are 
bound to be entirely infructuous. 

119. Is it then at all necessary to repeat that the noumenon, which is 
beyond the realm of thought, can not possibly entertain the 
existence of the seer-seeing-seen triad (or feel the need of it)? 

These verses are a continuadon of the theme in the previous 
verses. You cannot chase your own shadow, you cannot jump over 
it. The shadow will remain so long as the substance remains. So 
long as man thinks in terms of the phenomena being real — so long 
as conceptualization and objectivization continues — the shadow of 
ignorance or Maya must remain. The shadow will disappear only 
with the disappearance of the substance, only with the realization 
that what seems real and substantial is “in reality” merely an 
appearance, a conceptual objectivization. What Jnaneshwar points 
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out here is that the discrimination between the substance and the 
shadow is itself the root cause of the apparent ignorance.The 
noumenal “I” is objectified in manifestation — in duality — as subject 
and object, but it is neither and it can be conceived only as the 
totality in the abstract sense, only in the mutual negation of subject/ 
object. So long as subject/object relationship exists, “I” (or “It” or 
“That”— any word would be equally inadequate) cannot be 
conceived. It is only in their mutual annihilation that it remains as 
“I”. Why so? Because in the denial of the autonomy or independent 
existence of phenomenal objects negation at once necessarily implies 
acceptance — acceptance of the identity of phenomenality and 
noumenality, the objective and subjective aspects of the absolute 
“I”, the symbol of what we all are. 

120. It is only through that noumenal consciousness that there 
suddenly occurs the realization of one’s blindness (ignorance) and 
the light of knowledge of one’s true nature. 

It is consciousness that enables the various sense organs to 
function and also furnishes the knowledge of the non-functioning 
of a particular sense organ, when the eyes cannot see or the ears 
cannot hear. Similarly, it is consciousness alone that brings about 
the realization of one’s being not aware of one’s true nature, and 
again, it is only consciousness that brings about the metanoesis or 
para-vriti, the transformation that annihilates one’s identification 
with a separate entity which was the cause of the so-called ignorance. 
This is the obvious interpretation of verse 120. But here, as in many 
other verses, Jnaneshwar leaves it to the reader to ponder the lines 
and, in the silence of the fasting mind, to reach the deeper meaning, 
which is that, for the presence of consciousness to be deeply felt 
and for the metanoesis to happen, the individual “me” must 
necessarily disappear. However, positive desire for enlightenment 
as a personal achievement is not compatible with the disappearance 
of the individual “me”. This stalemate is the direct result of the 
duality in which the individual conceptually exists: I want 
enlightenment as a personal achievement but enlightenment cannot 
happen so long as the individual “me” is present. This is so because 
what is sought is unicity, and unicity cannot be found in the duality 
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of a “me” seeking something as an object. The absence of the subject/ 
object (the seeker seeking something) is what unicity is. 

Phenomenally what-we-are is consciousness, the sense of being 
present, the animating energy which enables the sense organs to 
function. In other words, what we are phenomenally is presence — 
animated consciousness — the presence of presence when we are 
conscious, and the presence of absence when we are not conscious 
(as in deep sleep or under sedation). How* can this presence be either 
bound or liberated? The inherent misconception in understanding 
what-we-are is that we think in terms of a cognizer and the object 
cognized as something substantial whereas actually they are both 
mere appearances, and what-we-are is the function of cognise- ing. In 
spite of a certain amount of intellectual understanding of this position 
most seekers find it very difficult to accept the total abolition of 
their personal identities, and continue to work hard at their 
disciplinary practices hoping for a “personal liberation” - terms 
w 7 hich are self-contradictory because liberation presupposes the 
absolute absence of the individual entity. 

121. The subject/object relationship arises only in the duality of the 
split-mind, but when the mind remains in its wholeness that exists 
before consciousness — the I AM - arises, there is no see—er and no 
seen, nor the cognizer and the object cognized. In that state of 
consciousness in repose awareness is not aware even of itself; and 
so, who could be there to see and see what? 

From the phenomenal viewpoint, w r hat I am (what we all are as 
“I”), being noumenal and therefore not an appearance, is phenomenal 
absence of both the object and the subject of the object. My presence 
phenomenally therefore can only be as the totality of all objective 
phenomena. From the noumenal standpoint what-I-am cannot 
conceptually be either present or absent and is beyond cognition as 
either of the twm. But the noumenal unmanifest, the potential 
plenum, though phenomenally absent must necessarily appear to 
be positive, that is to say, absolute presence, a presence not sensorially 
perceptible but intemporal, ubiquitous, total and absolute. In that 
state, as Maharaj used to say repeatedly, where is the need for any 
“one” to ask for or to want any “thing”? 
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123. That noumenon-awareness, although unware of its awareness, 
opens all doors to knowledge. 

124. Within this noumenal awareness arises the consciousness (i am) 
that brings forth the total manifestation with millions of sentient 
beings, but the sub-stratum of the noumenal awareness is not 
distributed. 

125. Once consciousness has sprouted, there is a continuous explosion 
of creation and destruction of millions of phenomena in the 
manifestation. Existing sentient beings disappear and fresh ones 
get created continuously as if sentience were clothing itself 
continuously in new costumes. 

127. What is seen in one instant disappears in the next, and a new 
appearance takes its place. 

128. And all this time while manifestation keeps on changing and 
rechanging the totality of its appearance, sentience springs forth 
into millions of forms who then consider themselves as so many 
independent observers. 

The point that is' made out in these verses - which is illustrated 
later by a number of apt examples — is yet again that the phenomenal 
manifestation is not anything different from the noumenon, not 
even its projection as such. It is consciousness manifesting itself in 
its objective aspect while noumenon is its subjective aspect. 
Consciousness in repose is subjectivity and consciousness in action 
is the objective aspect as manifestation. In other words, manifestation 
is not different from consciousness; the phenomenal details in the 
manifestation may change but the sub-stratum of consciousness 
remains unchanged. 

Noumenon, being pure subjectivity, is not aware of its existence. 
Such awareness of its own existence comes about only with the 
arising of consciousness, that is to say, when the consciousness, 
which as noumenon was in repose, becomes consciousness in 
movement and simultaneously causes a condition of duality; the 
wholeness, the equanimity of pure subjectivity gets split into 
interrelated contrasting elements of the positive and negative, 
pleasure and pain (and the many other similar pairs) through the 
duality of the subject and its object. In other words, the splitting of 
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the mind (which is the content of consciousness which as the 
absolute, noumenal “I” remains whole) into the duality of subject 
and object and the innumerable pairs of opposites is necessitated by 
the mechanism of objectivization. This objectifying means that the 
noumenal “I” creates an apparent or conceptual object other than “I” 
by splitting the mind into an “I-subject” and “you-object”. What I 
am as an object is a “you” to you. Therefore, what is manifested is a 
multitude of objects each one assuming subjectivity vis-a-vis all the 
others. The important point, however, which jnaneshwar 
emphasizes is that while this objectivization goes on all the time 
the subjective “I” always remains unchanged totally devoid of all 
objective existence. All the objective “me”s and “you”s are merely 
the mirrorization of the subjective “1”, and therefore, have no 
independent existence. 

129. The phenomenal manifestation is not created by the noumenon 
for its enjoyment but arises out of its potentiality. 

130. Noumenon, being the potential plenum (and not the void of 
nothingness), is wholly immanent in the totality of the 
phenomenal manifestation. The question of any duality within 
the noumenon does not arise. The unicity of the noumenon 
continues undisturbed while the apparent duality occurs only in 
the mirrorized reflection of the phenomenal manifestation. 

131. Out of the totality of absolute presence of noumenality arises 
the duality of the presence and absence of phenomenality, and in 
this manner phenomenal presence and absence embrace each 
other. (Noumenal absence is phenomenal presence - out of the 
noumenal absence arises the phenomenal presence). 

This is an extremely important set of verses. The only evidence 
of the existence of the external universe is in its appearance in the 
consciousness of the sentient beings who cognize it. In other words, 
there is no external world in the absence of the consciousness of the 
cognizing sentient beings. That is to say, the external universe is 
nothing but the sentient beings themselves. But the joke is that the 
sentient beings themselves are in exactly the same situation: there is 
no evidence for their existence either as an object or as the pseudo¬ 
subject (both being objects as such) - their own existence is in the 
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consciousness in which they are cognised. And consciousness, which 
seems to be the basis not only of the external world but also of the 
sentient beings themselves, can itself, in the absence of any definitive 
existence, only be a conceptual assumption. The ineluctable 
implication of this position is that consciousness must conceptually 
be regarded as the relative manifested aspect of the absolute 
unmanifest that is inconceivable. 

This, briefly, was also the core of Maharaj’s teaching. 
Jnaneshwar in these verses describes this position succinctly and 
accurately by saying that the unicitv of the noumenon continues 
undisturbed even after the manifestation. Manifestation is conceptual 
and conceptuality cannot conceive itself just as the eye cannot see 
itself as an object. In other words, the manifested must arise only 
from the unmanifest, that which is conceived objectively must arise 
only from that which is objectively non-existent. Consciousness may 
therefore be seen as non-conceptuality, pure and untainted either 
by the positive conceptual or the negative non-conceptual, either 
by the presence or by the absence of objectivity — the ultimate 
absence from which the phenomenal presence, both positive and 
negative, appears as manifestation. The important point, of course, 
is that the manifestation is not a separate projection of consciousness. 
Consciousness is the phenomenally manifested universe because, as 
Jnaneshwar points out, it is wholly immanent in the manifestation 
and the sentient beings are a part of this manifestation. 

132. The phenomenal manifestation occurs in consciousness, and is 
perceived and cognized also by consciousness (although each object 
assumes subjectivity about the other objects), and therefore, 
ultimately the see-er and the seen both merge in consciousness. 

133. It is in this manner that the functioning occurs as between the 
see-er and the seen, but without affecting the unicity of the 
noumenon in the same way as between the face and the image in 
the mirror. 

The unicity of the noumenon and the conceptual duality in 
phenomenality are seen as identical when the relationship is viewed 
as the non-objective relationship. It is only when the pseudo-subject 
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looks at his object that he sees the object. When this relationship is 
apprehended, that is to say, when the pseudo subject is witnessed 
looking at the object, the pseudo — subject itself becomes the object. 
In this witnessing, when subject looks at itself, there is nothing to see 
because there is no object. When subject sees subject, there is the 
“mirror-void” — “a resplendent shining mirror which reflects the 
phenomenal universe revealing every thing and retaining nothing;” 
in other words, nothing seen, nothing seeable, which is precisely 
what subjectivity is; which is transcendence of the duality of subject- 
object; which is unicity, absolute noumenal presence, total 
phenomenal absence. Let seeing see outwards and all it will see is objects. 
Let seeing see inwards and it will see not subject (because every subject is 
an object), but that which is seeing, known phenomenally as the void, 
and noumenally as the potential plenum. When Maharaj used to 
explain this subtle point, he would be so overcome by a feeling of 
wonderment that he would almost go into trance and then with 
great compassion exclaim: “this is so beautiful; I wonder how many 
will apprehend it!” 

What has been pointed out in these two verses is that objects as 
such are neither empty nor not-empty; they are, being only an 
appearance, no “thing” whatsoever. By themselves they are no thing; 
what they are is nothing but their source which continues to be the 
unchangeable unicity. For any object to be perceivable it must have 
a subject who perceives it, but actually both are objects. 
Phenomenally, therefore, all objects are one concept with a dual aspect 
(of the perceiver and the perceived) and the source of the concept, as 
of all concepts, is the noumenon. It is thus that the phenomenal 
duality and the noumenal unicity are not contradictory. All that is 
needed to comprehend this is to recognize the nature of all objects 
— the pseudo- subject also is an object — as a mere appearance, like 
the reflection of the sun in a dew-drop, like the image in the mirror. 

134. A horse, whether it is awake or asleep, is always on its legs. In 
view of the unchanging posture the two states do not appear to 
be different. Similarly the appearance and disappearance of 
phenomenality occur without any change in the noumenal 
unicity. 
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135. Just as water (in movement) sports with itself in the form of 
waves running across its surface, similarly, consciousness when 
in movement sports with itself in the forms of phenomenal 
manifestation. 

136. Because fire enmeshes itself with garlands of flames, can you make 
the charge that the fire has split itself into two different things? 

137. Because the sun surrounds itself with a vast network of rays, can 
it be said that something different has encircled the sun? 

138. Because the moon is full of moonlight, can it be said that the 
moon is afflicted in any way? 

139. Even if the lotus spreads out into thousand petals, it continues to 
retain its oneness. 

140. Because the mythical king Sahasrarjuna (the thousand-armed 
Arjuna, meaning, of course, with the physical might of a thousand 
arms) had a thousand arms, would one consider him as separate 
from his thousand arms? 

141. There is a network of the warp and woof of threads spread across 
a handloom, but what we see extended is nothing but the thread. 

142. Thousands of words go out from our lips, but what there is, is 
nothing other than speech as such. 

143. Similarly, although there are innumerable phenomenal objects 
in manifestation observed through countless pairs of eyes, what 
exists is nothing but consciousness. 

144. There may be hundreds of pieces into which a large block of 
jaggery could be broken up but all those many pieces are nothing 
but jaggery. 

The essential point behind all these illustrations is to emphasize 
the non-existence of the phenomenal objects as such, so that it may 
be possible to appreciate the basic understanding that what is 
required is to locate the apparent objects not in their manifested 
appearance but at their source. Thus by demolishing the existence 
of the object (manifested appearance), Jnaneshwar also demolishes 
the existence of the pseudo-subject - the two inseparable aspects of 
a single functioning. And it is this elimination of the subjective 
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illusion - the phenomenal object, the sentient being assuming a 
totally illusory subjectivity - which is by far the most important 
because that is indeed the cause of the so-called bondage from which 
liberation is sought. This liberation from the apparent bondage 
consists entirely in the elimination of the ego which is the 
identification with a separate conceptual entity with supposed choice 
of decision and action, the pseudo-subject of pseudo-objects. Such 
elimination of the pseudo-subjectivity means, in effect, being one 
with non-being, living noumenally, living directly without the 
mediate intervention of the subject-object relationship — living which 
is witnessing. 

It may be asked why such a round-about process is necessary. If 
the intention is to demolish the ego why not do it directly instead 
of first demolishing the object? The answer will be self-evident if 
we enquire into the nature of the ego. If someone said that he would 
like the ego to be killed, Nisargadatta Maharaj would laugh and ask 
him to produce this ego so that he might quash it for him. Ego has 
no substance and is the illusory creation of the mind. Ego is in fact 
the mind. And to annihilate the ego, the instrument must necessarily 
be the mind itself, but the mind cannot be expected to kill itself. It 
is through the temporal interpretation by the split-mind, through 
the objectivization process, that the subject-object relationship (and 
the ego) comes into being. It is, therefore, only through the negative 
way, the way of seeing the non-existence of the object — as a mere 
appearance in consciousness — and thereby the illusoriness of the 
object that the pseudo-subject can be demolished. Indeed, any 
positive effort to demolish the ego can only strengthen it because 
all such efforts, however sincere and unselfish they may be, are 
only possible through the medium of the ego itself. It is only through 
a clear apperception of the emptiness of the phenomeanl objects 
that the interrelated pseudo-subject — the ego — can be made to fall 
off indirectly. 

145. Therefore, whether the noumenon expands into manifestation 
with innumerable forms or merely witnesses the universe, there 
is never in it the slightest touch of separateness. 
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146. Similarly, even if the noumenon is immanent in all the manifested 
universe there is not in it the separateness of even the breadth of 
a single hair. 

147. Whether a piece of cloth has several colours or is plain white, all 
that they both are is just the thread. 

148. If the eyes could see without opening the eyelids, or if the tree 
couid grow with its seed 

149. remaining intact, only then could one have some idea of the 
phenomenal manifestation by the noumenon. (Both these 
illustrations are within the framework of duality and thinking 
in duality cannot possibly solve the problem of unicity.) 

150. When the state of manifestation is over, consciousness gives up 
its movement and comes to rest within itself in total repose. 

151. As when the eyelids are closed the seeingness comes to rest within 
itself, or, 

152. As the ocean is contained within itself before the moonrise (which 
causes tides) or as the tortoise pulls in its limbs within itself, or, 

153. As when on the new moon night the moon contains its form 
within itself, 

154. Similarly, the noumenon contains within itself the entire 
manifestation of the universe and the perceived gets merged into 
the perceiver. Then even the apparent duality of manifestation 
disappears within the noumenal unicity. 

155. In this manner when the duality of the perceiver and the perceived 
disappears, is the result not the same as the deep sleep of the 
noumenon? 

While going through these verses, one would be inclined to 
accept them at their face value and thereby may have the complacent 
satisfaction of feeling superior to those who have not read them. 
But Jnaneshwar is not at all concerned in giving us this type of 
satisfaction which could only strengthen the ego and further tighten 
the bondage. We would then be inclined to try and understand the 
message in this set of verses as if it were an excellent concept which 
we might appreciate like any other good piece of writing. We would 
then not read them as showing the very core of our being, which is 
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in fact what the poet-philosopher wants us to do. In fact the whole 
purpose of jnaneshwar is to make us ponder what he says in order 
to apperceive our true nature. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj once said: Read the Gita from the 
standpoint of Lord Krishna and not from that of Arjuna. Reading 
the Gita as Arjuna, he said, would keep us away from the message 
because it would encourage the raising of one query after another 
and would get us bogged down in the mire of discoursive conflict. 
Reading from the standpoint of Lord Krishna would naturally make 
us ponder on what Lord Krishna wanted us to know and would 
enable us to get the true meaning hidden between the lines and 
deeper down within the words. 

This is a very important set of verses which throws light on the 
final truth that it is the noumenon that is and that nothing else is. 
Ramana Maharshi has put forward this idea in a different way: 

There is neither creation nor destruction, 

Neither destiny nor free will, 

Neither path nor achievement; 

This is THE FINAL TRUTH. 

What we are as sentient beings, like all objects perceptible to 
the senses, is a product of consciousness — and, what we are even 
otherwise is the same consciousness. This is what these verses say. 
As phenomena! object we are the product of consciousness: 
appearances, phenomena, illusions; unmanifested, we are 
consciousness itself. In other words, unmanifested we are the 
noumenon, the consciousness; manifested we are the phenomenal 
appearances in consciousness. Jnaneshwar has been quite at pains 
to emphasize the point that phenomena are not - they cannot be - 
separate from the noumenon any more than the form from 
substance, or shadow from the form. The only apparent difference 
arises because the noutnenon, being pure subjectivity, cannot objectivige 
itself except as phenomena. Noumenon is an formless, phenomenon 
has as appearance. The process of manifestation necessitates division 
of the mind (which is the content of consciousness) into the observed 
(which is the appearance) and its observer which is the phenomenal 
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counterpart of the observed. The apperception that the observed as an 
object has no existence, and the observer (the pseudo-subject which is also 
an object) therefore has no existence either, brings about the integration 
of the split-mind. Then there is a non-relauonship, a seeing that is 
not ordinary seeing, a living that is noumenal living without the 
duality of the “self’ and the “other”. Thus it is that phenomcnality 
merges into noumenality and consciousness that was in movement 
becomes consciousness at rest and in total repose. 

156. Whether the noumenon is in its noumenal sleep or not, whether 
consciousness is in movement or in repose, there is only 
subjectivity and therefore there is no duality as between the 
observer and the observed. 

157. And this state, being eternal (prior to any concepts of space and 
time) has not been created by any other agency. 

158. Is there any necessity of analysing the connection between the 
sky and space, or wind and movement, of flame and light? 

Objective existence cannot be other than sensorial perception. 
Remove sensorial perception and there is no objective universe; and of 
course if there were no objective universe there is no question of 
any sensorial perception. In other words, sensorial perception is 
the subjecdve aspect of all phenomenality or physical objectivity. 
In the same way, the apperceptive faculty is also the subjective aspect 
of all psychic activity because in the absence of the perceptive faculty 
there would not be any image formed in consciousness. In other 
words, objective existence (whether physical or psychic) and the 
subjective perceptive faculty are mutually dependent on each other 
in an object-subject relationship. It is only in the total negation of 
both these aspects that totality occurs, the totality that is the potential 
plenum which is inconceivable. 

All thought must necessarily refer to some object - a person or 
a thing - or some event concerning an object. In the absence of the 
twin concepts of space and time no object could be projected, or 
perceived, or cognized. Therefore all thought and phenomena are 
based on the concept of space-time, and since space-time is not some 
“thing” perceptible or cognizable, it must follow that the perceive- 
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1NG and cogni^e-lNG — and indeed all functioning in general — must be 
noumenal. In other words, subjectivity and functioning are like “sky 
and space, or wind and movement, or flame and light”, as the sage 
says in verse 158. 

159. When the noumenon manifests itself it sees the presence of 
manifestation, and when the manifestation disappears it sees the 
absence of manifestation. 

160. And when both the presence and the absence of manifestation 
disappear the noumenon shines in its own presence. 

161. The whiteness of camphor does not arise because it has been 
smeared with moon-light but because it is its nature; similarly 
absolute presence is tha nature of the noumenon. 

162. Indeed, the noumenon as pure subjectivity is the essential 

PRESENCE. 

163. Without moving from his seat a person in his imagination can 
create a number of 

164. new places and then move about from place to place; or, if the 
eyes are closed and the eyelids pressed with the fingers many 
kinds of lights and figures appear in sight. This is not something 
unusual. 

165. Similarly the noumenon creates manifestation as appearances in 
consciousness which are perceived and cognized by consciousness 
itself. There is no need of seeking any outside agency for this 
phenomenal manifestation. 

Jnaneshwar presents this truth to us in a variety of ways, inviting 
us to recognize it in any manner that is acceptable to us. In this set 
of verses, the clear message is that all phenomena are nothing but 
appearances in consciousness, perceived and cognized by 
consciousness through the process of a division into subject and 
object. The implied unicity of consciousness that results from the 
superimposition of the interrelated opposites arising from the 
dichotomy of the mind is itself a concept of this split, mind. The 
only thing that can be ultimately known is that the phenomenal 
presence can arise only from the phenomenal absence of the 
Absolute which can only be the absolute and total presence which 
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is the noumenon. In other words, objective existence as appearance 
in consciousness is merely the sense of presence; non-objective 
existence, being itself consciousness, cannot be aware of any such 
existence; and the sense of presence that is the objective existence 
can exist only so long as there is the basic concept “I am”. 

The unawareness that the noumenon seems to be - unaware of 
being aware - has been objectively seen as “voidness” or nothingness 
when the interdependent opposites have been negated. When 
noumenon perceives awareness — “I am” — it is as an object, and has 
been objectively seen as “cognition” (the function being “cognizing”) 
which manifests through the mechanism of a psychic extension 
called “space-time”. And this functioning is what is understood by 
sentient beings as “life” or “living”. The essential point is that 
anything of which the noumenon is aware can only be its object, and 
therefore not different from the noumenon itself. There is no 
question at all of any outside agency in regard to the objecdvization 
by the noumenon. 

166. Is the brilliance of diamonds something external coated on them 
or especially created for them? Is the “goldness” plated to gold? 

167. Is the fragrance injected into sandalwood, or does nectar serve 
nectar to itself, or does jaggery taste itself ? 

168. Is camphor specially treated for its whiteness, or is the fire specially 
heated for its warmth? 

169. The creeper twists itself around into the shape of a bower; no 
bower is specially created for it. 

170. The rising of the flame is itself the light; similarly, the arising of 
consciousness is itself the sentience. 

171. In the same manner, the absolute presence that the noumenon 
is, does not need any activization for its phenomenal presence 
and absence, seeing and not-seeing. 

Sentience is noumenally unaware of sentience; phenomenally 
sentience is awareness of being sentient. Similarly presence is 
noumenally unaware of being present; phenomenally, presence is 
awareness of being present. In other words, unconscious sentience 
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and unconscious presence become conscious of sentience and presence 
only through the process of objectifying noumenality as sentient 
phenomena — phenomenal objects which then become sentient and 
present. Consciousness that was unaware of itself while in repose 
becomes sentient and present in order to function in the 
manifestation. It is thus that there can be no noumenal existence as 
such because there is no awareness; presence and absence of existence 
is the product of the dualistic mechanism of the objectivization of that 
which has no phenomenal existence of any sort. Noumenon is thus 
all beings, all appearances, whatever is phenomenal. Transcending 
all appearances the noumenon is yet immanent therein for the 
phenomenal is not different from the noumenal, as Jnaneshwar 
repeatedly points out through the numerous illustrative examples. 
While explaining the same point, Maharaj would often close his 
eyes and laughingly say: how simple all this really is, if only you 
would see it as I see it. 

172. This kind of seeing and not seeing does not exist in the case of the 
noumenon. The moon is not concerned with light and darkness. 

173. The noumenal presence and the phenomenal absence exist 
simultaneously — indeed both are identical. 

174. Although phenomenally there is a distinction between the 
observer and the observed, 

175. this distinction vanishes in the unicity of the noumenon when 
they are superimposed into negating each other. 

176. (And when there is the “awakening”) there comes about the kind 
of living which is spontaneous and noumenal which sees the 
identity of all interrelated opposites. 

Yet again, in these verses, Jnaneshwar summarizes the position 
in regard to the phenomenal manifestation with reference to the 
noumenal on the one hand and the human ego on the other. 

The noumenon - the eternal presence - obvioulsy cannot be 
conceived for the simple reason that the noumenon is that which is 
conceiving, and that which is itself conceiving cannot be conceived. 
It can only be envisaged if at all by the personal be conceived. It can 
only be envisaged if at all by the personal pronoun “I” representing 
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presence. The whole process of phenomenal objectivizarion can be 
conceived as a movement in consciousness that arises and subsides. 
When there is movement the sense of awareness arises as “I am”; 
“space” is conceptually created along with “time” to measure 
movement in that space as duration. In other words, it is “my” 
infinity and intemporality that are manifested as space-dme so that 
the phenomenal aspects of my beingness could become perceptible 
sensorially. With the manifestation of space-time “I” become the 
subject of space and time, and thereby my phenomenal aspects 
become my objects and the universe appears. I manifest through the 
mechanism of dualistic polarity, a splitting of mind into interrelated 
opposites — subject and object, positive and negative, etc., — without 
which manifestation of the conceptual universe is not possible. In 
this duality, when I identify myself with objects, there are illusory 
egos which suffer. 

When the duration of the universe is over - when the movement 
comes to an end - I repose, and the space disappears and time ceases. 
I am then no longer as subject because my awareness ceases - no 
more dualism, no more universe, no more objects, no more illusory 
egos, no more suffering, no more “me”. But i am as presence not 
aware of presence. This-which — I am is all that there is and it is not 
a concept (all of us can say this but not as individual sentient beings). 

It should, therfore, be clear that as noumenon, being the only 
eternal subject, “I” can neither be known nor could there be anyone 
to know me either temporally or intemporally. As subject, 
moreover, “I” can not be affected in any way. Only an object can 
be affected in some way or the other — liked or disliked, flattered or 
hurt, bound or freed. Not being an object, and, therefore, not having 
organs of perception, “I” as subject cannot see, hear, taste, smell, 
feel or know: but, see-iNG, hear-iNG, taste-iNG, smell-iNG, feel-iNG,or 
know-iNG are manifestations of my functional aspect. Both the 
perceiver and the perceived (in all functional aspects) are subject 
not as polaric dualities but as unities because all there is is “I” — 
there can be nothing separate from what I am as “I”. This means 
that the man who loves me and the man who hates me, and the 
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“me” who is loved or hated, are both “I” because each and every 
phenomenal manifestation can only be a reflection of the subject as 
“I”. There is no being except “I” - eternally awake and present - 
but not as an entity because then there is neither space nor time for 
any entity to be. In other words, that which in repose is pure 
potential plenum must seek itself as the “other” while functioning, 
and then find that the absence of “other” is the absence which itself 
is. And only in the absence of both the “other” and the “self’ is to 
be found the noumenal peace of the presence of absolute absence. 
The “self’ and the “other” are the very basis of duality, of temporal 
manifestation, as the interrelated opposites subject/object. Both are 
empty concepts, images extended in conceptual space-time, cognized 
in consciousness by consciousness. With the realization of the non¬ 
existence of either, both disappear and in the absence of both 
conceptualization ceases and peace prevails in the unicity of the 
noumenal Absolute. “Awakening” consists of the realization that 
the-self-and-the-other is quite like two children “playing school”, 
with the roles of the teacher and pupil alternating with supreme 
ease. 

177. There is no question of the flame entering the camphor or 
camphor entering the flame. Both disappear simultaneously (after 
the camphor is set alight). 

178. When one is deducted from one nothing remains and that nothing 
is denoted by a zero. And that zero has no value. Similarly when 
the perceiver and the perceived both are negated conceptualization 
is absent. 

179. If one embraces one’s image in the water both the form and the 
image will disappear in the water. 

180. Similarly, when the sense of presence is not there 
conceptualization ceases and the perceiver and the perceived both 
disappear. 

181. The eastern ocean and the western ocean are separate only until 
they meet and then all is water. 

182. This duality, the very basis of manifestation, is experienced every 
moment with out its presence being realized. 
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What these verses seek to convey would seem to be the fact 
that there is really no perceiver and perceived relationship in the 
manifestation. What exists is the functioning of the whole mind; 
this objective functioning is conceptualized by split-mind as subject 
and object while there is really neither any objectivizer nor any 
thing objectivized. In other words, what this means when further 
analysed is that this applies to all thinking, doing, seeking, practising, 
etc. This which thinks is that which is thought; this which acts is 
that which is done; this which seeks is that which is sought; this 
which practises is that which is practised. There is no thinker nor 
any thing thought; no doer nor anything done; no seeker nor 
anything sought, no practiser nor anything practised. The 
functioning of whole-mind is conceptualized by split-mind as 
thinker/thought; actor/action; seeker/sought; practiser/practice. As 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, the in-seeing, the integral 
understanding of this position is indeed all that can possibly be 
understood. It is the same as “awakening” in the sense that no one 
can consciously awaken oneself. In the apperceiving that there is no 
thinker-doer-seeker, awakening happens. 

When each of us looks at the others it is as a pseudo-subject 
looking at the objects; whatever is seen is appearance in the mind of 
the see-er. Similarly, whatever we may think of one another and 
whatever motive we may attribute to one another -friendly or 
otherwise — appears only in the mind (consciousness) of the pseudo¬ 
subject and does not exist objectively at all. The important point, 
however, is that the pseudo-subject (which each sentient object is) 
does not have a mind of his own. The mind is what the looker, the 
pseudo-subject, is - and all that he is. And “mind” is the content of 
consciousness. Consciousness cannot be subdivided as mine or yours, 
and the colloquial way (though perhaps necessary in practice) of 
referring to consciousness or mind as “mine” or “yours” is wholly 
misleading. All there is, is consciousness funtioning as prajna — 
perceive-iNG as such, manifesting relatively as subject perceiving 
object. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to emphasize this point. If the 
pseudo-subject looks at what is perceiving instead of what is 
perceived, both the subject and the object will merge in the 
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perceive-iNG, in the “functioning” which is a noumenal aspect that 
excludes all conceptualizing — and the divided-mind is healed into 
wholeness. 

183. When the object seen and the subject that sees it are different as 
in the divided mind, 

184. the objects are seen when the eyes are open and lost when the 
eyesare closed. But in the case of the noumenon and the 
phenomena, they are not different and therefore, there is no 
distinction of the subject and object. 

This is the unusual aspect of phenomenal manifestation. 

The point that is brought out in these two important verses is 
that subject and object are necessarily separate phenomenally. 
Noumenally they can, of course, never be two, but they cannot be 
“one” either because “one” is itself a concept, and the noumenon 
can never know any concepts as such — not even “itself’ — because 
noumenon is the subjective aspect of total phenomenality, and 
phenomenality is the objective aspect of the noumenon. In other 
words, conceptually noumenon and phenomena are for ever 
separate, but, unconceived they can never be separate, and this 
identity is the essential understanding that Jnaneshwar reiterates 
unremittingly in this wonderful treatise. It needs to be again pointed 
out for the sake of clearer comprehension that this identity also 
comports the fact that the presence of noumenality in 
phenomenality can only be as absence because, noumenon being 
what we are, we obviously cannot be sensorially aware of it. Hence 
it is that noumenal presence is phenomenal absence, and noumenal 
absence is phenomenal presence. 

To understand the point that is made out in these verses it is 
necessary to appreciate the fact that the sentience of sentient beings 
by means of which they cognize and interpret the phenomena has 
nothing to do with the manner in which the universe itself appears. 
Sentience, while enabling sentient beings to cognise phenomena, is not 

responsible for the arising of the phenomenal universe. The apparent 

* 

universe arises neither through the sentient beings nor independently 
of the sentient beings. It includes sentient beings. The perceived 
aspect — the apparent aspect - of sentient beings arises simultaneously 
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and concurrently with that of the entire universe (the sentient beings 
being part of the universe), whilst the knowledge of the universe to 
the sentient beings through the psychosomatic apparatus (the 
cognitive faculties, the sense organs) is a subsequent indirect arising. 
These verses bring out the difference between these two aspects - 
the relationship between the subjective noumenon and the objective 
manifestation including the sentient beings on the one hand, and 
the cognition of the manifested universe by the sentient beings 
(through the split-mind mechanism of subject-object) on the other: 
the creative aspect and the cognitive aspect. 

A clear understanding of this difference — conceptual though it 
be — is absolutely essential in order to avoid an enormous amount 
of confusion and controversy, and at the same time to get a clear 
picture - conceptually though it be — of the process of 
objectivization. Maharaj paid special attention to this point: the 
sentient being makes the cardinal mistake of viewing the phenomenal 
world as an object separate from himself whereas he himself is a 
part and parcel of the totality of manifestation which is the objective 
aspect of the unmanifest absolute. Again, the sentient object (the 
human being) is created along with other objects when the objective 
universe gets created; he is, however, able to perceive and cognize 
the universe through the sentience contained in his physical body. 

185. In the negation of the duality of subject and object, the state that 
arises is experienced as the noumenal aspect known as Yoga- 
bhoomika (the Yogic state) 

Unmanifested we are noumenon; manifested we are the 
phenomenon, i.e, appearance. Like substance and its form, these 
two cannot be separate. The difference is literally apparent - one 
has no appearance, the other has appearance. In manifesting, mind 
divides itself into the observer and the observed. Knowing that one 
has no existence apart from the other, the divided mind is reunited 
as the whole mind when there is only observing or witnessing, 
when there is neither the “self’ nor the “other”. In this Yoga- 
bhoomika the ego disappears and with it the affliction of volition. 
Mind as a concept is utterly absent, conceptualization ceases, and 
what remains is our true nature in all its pristine radiance. 
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Jnaneshwar gives below various examples to illustrate this 
glorious state. 

186. It is like that state of water when the waves (that have arisen) 
have settled down and the next series of waves has not yet started; 

187. Or, the state that exists when deep sleep is over and the waking 
state has not yet taken over; 

188. Or, the state of the sky when the sun has set and the darkness has 
not set in; 

189. Or, the state of mind when one thought is over and the next 
thought has not yet arisen; 

190. Or, the state of breathing when one breath is over and the next 
one has not yet begun; 

191. Or, the state of satiation if all the senses were to be satisfied in 
the same instant. 

192. It is this kind of state that the Yoga-bhoomika is, when both 
subject and object are absent. “Who” will then experience “what” 
in such a state? 

The state that is described in these verses — Yoga-bhoomika - is 
that state where conceptualizing ceases; and then what remains is 
the noumenal aspect of our beingness. When conceptualizing ceases, 
all thinking, all objectivizing — all fabrication of objects in mind — 
also ceases. This means that our phenomenal presence (noumenal 
absence) gives way to the noumenal presence during that state when 
duration also ceases, and the result is awakening from the dream of 
an objective world to the actuality (not the material “reality” that 
we think we are) that we really are. Ceasing to objectivize must be 
interpreted as ceasing to objectivize oneself, that is to say, ceasing to 
regard others as independent entities, objects to one’s own pseudo- 
subjectivity. Objectivization as such is the functional aspect of the 
pure subject — it is only the objectivization as the pseudo-subject 
that is the cause of the conceptual bondage. Nisargadatta Maharaj 
was very particular that this distinction should be clearly perceived. 
When someone complained about not being able to cease thinking, 
Maharaj would explain that he could not control thought because 
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he himself was the thought if he involved himself in the thinking 
(as to how to cease to think.) But if the thought process was merely 
watched or witnessed, the witness would no longer be a part of that 
process of objectivization. 

The state of Yoga-bhoomika cannot be "achieved". Why? Because 
there is no such thing like an entity with independent choice or 
volition who can decide what he wants and then achieve it. Indeed, 
it is precisely the demolition of this illusory entity by a deep 
understanding of what-we-are that creates the state or condition in 
which the Yoga-bhoomika can occur. Objectivization can cease only 
when the basis of objectivization itself — the illusory entity — is 
removed through a deep understanding of what-we-are. 
Phenomenally, what-we-are is consciousness, the sense of presence, 
without which the physical-psychical mechanism of the body would 
be, as Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, a useless carcass. What-we- 
are, then, is the presence of presence when conscious, and the 
presence of absence when not conscious (as in deep sleep or under 
sedation). How can the apparatus with which we erroneously 
identify ourselves have any choice or volition? This identification, 
this illusory ego or entity is the cause of all objectivization that 
causes bondage; and disidentification resulting in the cessation of 
objectivization is the liberation, from bondage. 

What this really amounts to, or means in effect phenomenally, 
is that the state of balance or equilibrium (as the Yoga-bhoomika 
may be interpreted) can obtain only when the positive and negative 
aspects of duality are superimposed to negate or balance each other. 

193. Is there any question of the mirror being able or not able to see 
itself? 

194. It is possible to see oneself either face to face in the mirror, or 
with one’s back to it. But can one see oneself without the mirror? 

The characteristics of a mirror are that it reflects everything, 
retains nothing. Consciousness is like the mirror - it is not anything 
objective and yet other than that there is nothing. The entire 
manifestation is the objective aspect of the noumenon that is reflected in 
the mirror of consciousness. But consciousness cannot see or know 
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consciousness because it is not anything objective. We are that 
consciousness, and whatever we seek we would be seeking ourselves 
because the mirror of consciousness cannot reflect anything else. 

195. The sun illumines everything but can it witness its own rising 
and setting? 

196. It is only the tongue that can taste juice. Can there be any question 
of the juice tasting or not tasting itself? 

197. Similarly, consciousness being knowledge itself, there can be no 
question of whether consciousness sees (knows) itself or does not 
see (know) itself. 

198. Consciousness being knowledge itself, how can it see (know) 
anything else? Or see itself? (There is no object to be seen). 

199. This no-seeing is of such a nature that it is pure functioning as 
such (without the division of subject-object). 

200. Seeing and non-seeing being interrelated opposites, negate each 
other in the absence of the observer-observed relationship. 

201. No-seeing in the case of consciousness is included in the sense of 
presence that consciousness is. There is no-seeing because there is 
no presence that consciousness is. There is no-seeing because there 
is no apparatus for any seeing. 

202. In the absence of subject-object duality consciousness is whole- 
mind where there is no question of the interrelated concepts of 
knowledge / non-knowledge. 

The point that is being made in these verses is that the perceiver 
cannot perceive the perceiver. The cognizer and the thing cognized 
cannot exist independently of each other because the object and the 
subject are interrelated concepts. Indeed, the “cognizer” in effect is 
only the act of cognizing, the thing cognized being its counterpart. 
The cognizer and the cognized together constitute the function of 
cognizing, that is, the functional aspect of consciousness (or pure 
potentiality or the noumenon) which has no objective existence 
other than the manifestation as cognizer cognized. 

jnaneshwar asks us: How can there possibly be a seeing? The 
“seeing” as such must necessarily be false because both the subject 
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and the object are appearances in consciousness, and it is 
consciousness that is the see-iNG, hear-iNG, feel-iNG, understand-iNG. 
True seeing is the non-seeing, the seeing that is beyond body and 
thought. A pseudo-subject seeing an object, itself becomes an object 
when it is seen by some other pseudo-subject, But when, as suggested 
in these verses, subject (not pseudo-subject), that is to say, 
consciousness looks at itself what can there be to see? There is no 
object, only the subject. This is the transcendence of the subject/ 
object duality - the total phenomenal absence which is the potential 
presence. What is the point of all this discussion? Why, just to turn 
the mind away from objectifying (which is what “seeing” in duality 
is) and to lead it back to its true home, the non-objectivity from 
which objectivity arises — by eliminating the pseudo-subjective 
illusion along with its objective counterpart. In other words, as 
Maharaj used to say, see the false as false, see that what is seen as an 
object is really only a mirrorization of your own self. 

203. The perceiver can perceive an object, but the mere presence of 
the object does not 

204. make one a perceiver. It is true that the perceiver perceives the 
object but the perceived object is the perceiver himself, and if the 
object does not exist at all how can the perceiver be said to have 
perceived it? 

205. The perceiver sees the image of his face in the mirror, and being 
only a reflection, what he sees has no independent existence. 
Therefore, is not the seeing of the face in the mirror a false seeing? 

206. A man in his dream sees himself and others. This life also is a 
similar experience. 

The theme in the previous set of verses is continued in these 
verses. Seeing-as such is a noumenal function of the manifestation 
of the phenomenal universe. Such seeing is pure perceiving because 
there is no thing seen and there is no thing (object assuming pseudo¬ 
subjectivity) that sees. 

Though the deep conditioning of our mind over a long past 
will not easily let us accept it, the fact is that as sentient beings we 
are objectively nothing but illusory dream figures. All phenomenal 
existence itself is merely an appearance in consciousness. Also all 
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the charateristics of sentient beings - the form, the perceiving, the 
knowing, etc. — are nothing but movements in consciousness, and 
all actions and movements and events are mere extensions in the 
conceived structure of space-time so that they may be sensorially 
perceived and measured in duration. But they all happen in 
consciousness like dreams. The consciousness, in which everything 
appears like a dream, is also the dreamer - this is the subjective and 
dynamic aspect of the static consciousness; while the objective aspect 
is the perceived, dreamed, and discriminated element. In other words, 
the dream that is a phenomenal manifestation occurs in 
consciousness, is perceived and cognized by consciousness, and is 
interpreted by consciousness through the duality necessary for all 
phenomenal manifestation. Duality, however, is merely the 
mechanism or the instrumentation for manifestation to occur — and 
is essentially conceptual - with the result that the perceived can be 
nothing other than the perceiver. That the perceived is the perceiver, 
and that the subject is the object, and that they only appear as dual 
in manifestation is forcefully reiterated in these verses. 

We are totally mistaken when we think that we are autonomous 
and independent entities who think and choose and can do what 
we decide to do. How often do we have to admit that results have 
turned out to be totally different from what we had expected! The 
point is that in this living dream, as in the sleeping-dream, all 
characters are merely objects in the dreaming mind (which is the 
content of consciousness) through a process of duality that is given 
the name of “causation”. There is no subject as such with the 
inevitable result that the object is the subject, that the perceived is 
the perceiver. And the clear perception of this position results in 
the state of balanced equilibrium. In his talks Nisargadatta Maharaj 
very often used to refer to the similarity between the dream state 
and our life. 

207. If a man sees himself in a dream being carried in a palanquin is 
that scene real? 

208. Or, if you see in your dream a king without a head ruling over a 
people all without heads, is such a scene to be taken as true? 
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209. The man who sees various scenes in a dream and the man in his 
waking state are not two different men. It is the same man whether 
he is in the dreaming state or the waking state. 

210. If it is said that a thirsty man was unhappy because he could not 
find a mirage, would the man who did find a mirage be happy 
(would he quench his thirst)? 

211. If a man wants company on a journey and takes his own shadow 
as his companion, it would be totally futile; 

212. Similarly, it would be futile to turn an object into a pseudo-subject 
as perceiver and make him see another object as the perceived. 
Such seeing is false seeing. 

213. If the object is itself the subject, is there any need for the object 
to be shown to any subject? The subject will remain the subject 
irrespective of the objective seeing. 

214. If the image of a face is not seen in the mirror would the face lose 
itself? Does the face not exist irrespective of the mirror? 

215. Similarly, if the phenomenal manifestation is not witnessed would 
the unmanifest noumenon disappear? The noumenon is, 
irrespective of the phenomenal manifestation. 

These verses clarify the confusion between immanence and 
transcendence (the phenomenal manifestadon being described both 
as real and also as unreal) by offering an insight into the underlying 
principle. Nisargadatta Maharaj, like any other Jnani, would describe 
the phenomenal universe in a certain context as being “unreal” and 
almost in the same breath in another context he would describe it 
as very much real. If someone objected or sought an explanation he 
would sometimes explain the position and reconcile the apparent 
contradiction with great patience. But more often than not, he would 
merely say that there was absolutely no contradiction in what he 
had said and would ask his visitors to ponder deeply with a “fasting 
mind” until they arrived at the answer for themselves. As such times 
he was not really evading the question as some people might have 
thought. 

Viewed phenomenally the living dream is merely an appearance 
in consciousness, perceived and cognized by consciousness; and to 
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this extent this appearance is just that — an appearance as illusory as 
the appearance of mirage. But viewed noumenaUy the phenomenal 
manifestation is not only not nothing, but is everything. Why? 
Because the elements in the dream, the essentials of the dream, cannot 
be anything other than their dreamer. This-that-dreams — which is 
the subjective aspect of consciousness — is itself indeed the dream 
and everything in that dream. In other words, the sendent beings — 
all of us — who are phenomenally mere objects in the manifestation 
are really nothing but the pure subject, the potential plenum (the 
void of nothingness phenomenally) that ineluctably results when 
the interrelated contraries of duality are superimposed into total 
negation. In this living-dream, what awakens is not the object. The 
awakening happens in the dis-identification of the dreamer from his 
object, in the disappearance of the illusion, in the dissolution of the 
entity in the discovery that what seemed as an object is indeed the 
subject. 

216. Therefore, when there is seeing as such (as the objective 
functioning of the subject) why create a pseudo-subject to see an 
object? 

217. In what way can the creation of such a pseudo-subject add to the 
original seeing that is the functional aspect of the noumenon? If 
there is no such addition (or improvement) then such objective 
seeing is useless. 

218. Just as the seeing of the snake is false and the seeing of the rope is 
true, similarly the perceiver is true and the perceived is false; 

219. While it cannot be denied that the image of the face is indeed 
seen in the mirror, 

220. the true face is not in the mirror and exists irrespective of the 
existence of the mirror. Similarly, while the phenomena] 
appearance is certainly perceptible to the senses, the subject as 
the unmanifest noumenon exists independently of the 
phenomenal manifestation. 

In these verses is brought out the simultaneous relationship 
between the unmanifest and the manifested phenomena in both 
the transcendental and immanent aspects. As I see it, Jnaneshwar 
wants me as reader to undrestand that in the dream in which I appear 
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(in whatever circumstances), I am the dreamer who remains 
unchanged both when I am not the objective or dreamed appearance 
— “I”, as such, am not an entity or an object, either in the personal 
dream of sleep or in the living-dream of life. 

221. It may be contended that the perceived, whether true or false, is 
perceivable and cannot therefore be denied; 

222. The answer is that when one says that one has perceived 
something, it must be understood that the perceiver and the 
perceived are two different things; 

223. In this case, however, the question of whether or not consciousness 
sees the manifestation, whether or not consciousness is separate 
from the manifestation which includes a multitude of phenomena, 
does not arise at all because noumenality and phenomenality are 
not two different things at all. 

224. The mirror may show the image of a face but it is the face that 
sees the image; and the face in any case exists independently of 
the mirror whether it shows the image or not. 

In these verses, Jnaneshwar once again brings out the importance 
of true seeing, or noumenal seeing, or integral seeing — which is not 
seeing phenomena as our objects. As soon as we see the phenomena 
as our objects, we establish an objective relationship with things; 
we create a dichotomy as between the subject and object, the “self’ 
and the “other”, and it is this apparent separation which is the cause 
of bondage. Seeing noumenally is seeing not objectively but 
subjectively, seeing phenomena as ourselves and subjectively we 
cannot see ourselves (except of course with the aid of the mirror). 
Such noumenal seeing or true seeing is therefore no-seeing, or rather, 
neither seeing nor non-seeing because the object does not exist, and 
if the object does not exist neither does the subject. All seeing — and 
all hearing, all smelling, etc. - is thus only the functional aspect of 
the noumenon, and the apperception of this fact, which itself is 
true seeing, means returning to the source, to the healing of the 
split-mind into its wholeness - and this indeed constitutes the 
liberation from the conceptual bondage caused by the separation of 
objective seeing in duality'. 
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225. (Just as the face exists independently of the mirror which shows 
its reflection), similarly consciousness exists as noumenon whether 
or not noumenon is objectivized as the manifested phenomena 
(as the mirrored image). 

226. A man will be aware of his presence when he is awake and will 
not do so when he is in deep sleep, but in any case neither condition 
affects his true nature. 

227. A king does not need to be reminded that he is the king. Whether 
he is so told or not 

228. he continues to be the king that he is. 

229. Similarly, the noumenon is beyond all phenomenally dualistic 
opposites, and remains therefore unchanging and changeless as 
it is. 

In these verses, Jnaneshwar continues to pursue the same theme 
relentlessly. What he says in effect is: Cease your useless 
conceptualizing and be what you are and what you always have 
been. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say the same in a different way. 
He said: “What were you before you were born? What were you a 
hundred years ago? You are the same even now”. Ceasing to 
conceptualize means ceasing to perceive objectively, which means 
perceiving non-objectively seeing the phenomenal universe without 
choosing, without judging without getting into a subject-object 
relationship. What would happen then? When this question was 
asked, Maharaj would answer: “Nothing — and everything”. 
“Nothing” because all that happens phenomenally is nothing but 
conceptualizing which is useless, and when conceptualizing stops, 
what happens? - nothing, except that you are what you were before 
you were born. “Everything” because “nothing” phenomenally, the 
nothingness of the void, is truly the noumenal fullness of the 
potential plenum. When conceptualizing ceases, outseeing or the 
false seeing stops; and what remains is inseeing, the source of all 
seeing — not seeing inside, but seeing from within, seeing from the 
source, which is the noumenal seeing. This means not merely a 
change of direction but a change in the very centre of seeing, it is 
precisely this principle which Nisargadatta Maharaj had in mind 
when he suggested that the Gita should be read not from the 
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standpoint of Arjuna but from the standpoint of Lord Krishna — 
not phenomenal seeing but noumenal seeing. 

230. When noumenality is totality of presence, absolute presence, why 
connect it with the appearance of phenomenality? When there is 
no perceiver, who will look into the mirror? 

Any extremely pertinent and subtle observation is made in this 
verse. The expanse of water does not depend for its existence on the 
rising of the waves. The waves may be so turbulent that the calm 
expanse of water deeper down may not be visible. But it is there all 
the same whether the waves arise or not. 

A certain amount of meditation on this verse would be not 
only useful but is perhaps essential. It may then be apprehended 
that Jnaneshwar is referring here to the prevalent idea of liberadon 
from the bondage from which the individual is supposed to suffer. 
The idea of “liberadon” is really a misconcepdon in the sense that 
such bondage is assumed to be the normal condition from which 
the supposed individual is to be liberated. But then, where is the 
individual other than as a mere appearance in consciousness? Also, 
as Nisargadatta Maharaj often said, the movement in consciousness 
which is phenomenality is a sort of eclipse of noumenality. And 
the disappearance of that eclipse reveals the norm of noumenality'. 
Therefore, it must be clearly apprehended that it is not the bondage 
that is our normal state but freedom which is normality. Bondage is 
merely the concept from which the supposed individual suffers until 
there is awakening of enlightenment. Liberation is merely liberadon 
from the idea of liberation. Noumenality is our normal state and in 
that state there is no perceiver who will look into the mirror? The 
awakening that happens is from the illusion of separateness and the 
supposed autonomy of a pseudo-subject, and it is the resultant state 
of universality or wholeness that is called “enlightenment” : an 
apparent and illusory identity has disappeared into the awareness 
of the total potentiality that it is and always has been. 

231. It is only by the light of a lamp that other things are perceived. 
The lamp does not get its importance from the things that it 
lights. The one who lights the lamp does not prove his presence 
through the lighting of the lamp, for was he not already present 
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in any case? Similarly consciousness remains, irrespective of the 
appearances or movements therein. 

232. It is the flames in the fire that exhibit the fire, but can flames 
have an existence apart from the fire? 

233. Similarly, such existence that phenomena have is dependent 
entirely upon the noumenon. 

234. Therefore, the totality of potential that the noumenon is, perceives 
itself by objectifying itself into phenomenal manifestation without 
the need of any outside agency. 

Everything seen or cognized is nothing other than consciousness 
in which it appears, and consciousness is merely the seeing or 
cognizing of things. In other words, the relative sentient world and 
the Absolute, the manifested and the unmanifest, are both what- 
we-are, that is, consciousness: one in movement and temporally 
expressed, the other static in stillness and intemporal repose — the 
flames and the fire, as expressed in one of the illustradons above. 

Phenomenally considered, the Absolute must necessarily be 
totally absent as appearance since it is the noumenal, the subject. 
The only presence of the Absolute can be in the form of all objective 
phenomena (when the waves are present, the water can have no 
presence other than as the waves themselves). But noumenally 
viewed, the Absolute can be neither present nor absent because 
both are phenomenal concepts in duality, totally inapplicable to 
the noumenon and without any relevance noumenally. But being 
the potential plenum, the source of all phenomenal presence, 
noumenal presence as such can only be absolute presence, sensorially 
imperceptible but wholly immanent (like the presence of water in 
the waves), Absolute noumenal presence is, therefore, total 
phenomenal absence. Water is there independently of the waves, 
fire independently of the flames, the noumenon independently of 
the phenomena. But, when the waves are present water is absent 
except as waves; when the flames appear the fire as such is absent 
except as flames; when phenomena are present noumenon is absent 
except as phenomena. 
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235. It is only through the immanence of the noumenon that any 
phenomenal appearance can take place. Without that there cannot 
be anything. 

236. Both as a nugget of gold and as gold ornaments, all there is, is 
gold because other than gold there is nothing therein. 

237. Both in the water and in the waves, there is only water and 
nothing else. 

238. Whether you know it through smell or by touch or through 
seeing or in any other way, 

239. camphor will still be cognized as camphor. 

240. Whether it is as phenomena or as noumenon, there is nothing 
other than con- sciousness, whether as the perceived or the 
perceiver. 

241. Whether the Ganga flows as a river or as the ocean (after merging 
in the ocean), in its being water there is no difference of any 
kind. 

242. Whether the Ghee (clarified butter) is thick or in liquid form, 
there is no change in its nature. 

243. Fire and flames though apparently different are not really so 
because both are fire. 

244. Similarly, whether it is the perceiver or the perceived, both are 
false because neither has any independent existence other than 
the consciousness in which they both appear. 

This is exactly the way Nisargadatta Maharaj used to expostulate 
with his visitors. All these examples seem to say, “see how simple 
the Truth is”. Jnaneshwar emphasizes the direct relationship between 
the noumenal unmanifest and the phenomenal manifestation, and 
says that manifestation may adopt any number of forms but the 
substratum of all the myriad forms is consciousness which is what 
is immanent in each and phenomenon like gold is immanent in all 
gold ornaments. In other words duality is only a concept necessary 
for the manifestation to be perceived and cognized through the 
subject-object relationship. Whatever is perceived has no existence 
independently of the noumenal consciousness. What-we-appear-to- 
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be cannot be anything other than what we appear to be, that is, an 
appearance in consciousness; and what-we-are can never be anything 
other than what we are, and what we have always been since before 
“time” ever was — infinite intemporality. And what-we-are cannot 
perceive what-we-are except as wbat-we-appear to be. Therefore, what- 
we-appear-to-be must basically and essentially (like all phenomena) 
be what-we-are. It must, however, be remembered that whatever 
we say about the nature of this “what-we-are” can only be a concept 
because it can only be in the context of time and duration. How 
can we conceive what-we-are which really is the source of all 
conceiving? How can conceiving conceive that which is conceiving? 

What Jnaneshwar wants us to grasp is that the universe is not 
different from us; there is no difference between the manifested 
and the unmanifest, the temporal and the Intemporal. The difference 
is only in appearance and, phenomenally, this difference seems as 
irreconcilable as that of all opposites, but this difference in total 
conceptual absence must disappear altogether obviously because 
"difference” itself is a concept. In such total conceptual absence there 
is neither the conceived, perceived object nor the conceiving, 
perceiving subject; all there is, is the noumenal functioning — the “I- 
functioning” in the whole-mind without duality. Such functioning 
— such seeing — is whole, holy, without the slightest taint of duality. 
It is for this reason that Nisargadatta Maharaj repeatedly asked his 
visitors to eschew useless dualistic thought —conceptualizing — which 
is essentially based on the separation of the “self’ and the “other”. 
This is precisely what most of the Vedantic seers say. As Ramana 
Maharshi observed, “... Thinking is not man’s real nature”. To 
repeat, apart from that-which-we-are this phenomenal universe has 
no other nature; the wave has no nature of its own other than that 
of water. 

245. From the point of view of the noumenon one finds nothing other 
than consciousness. Both the perceiver and the perceived are 
nothing but consciousness. So, can there possibly be anything 
other than itself seeing which the noumenon could be said to 
have become the perceiver? 

246. The perceived is not different from the perceiver. And one finds 
that there is nothing other than consciousness. 
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The nature of consciousness in regard to manifestation may be 
likened to the fire being itself the face of fire, or the fragrance being 
itself the nose of fragrance, or the juice being itself the tongue of 
juice. Similarly the arising of consciousness is its own nature. In its 
static state there is nothing for consciousness to perceive or cognize, 
and even when its movement gives rise to the conceptual perceiver 
and the phenomenal manifestation (the conceptual perceived) there 
is nothing other than consciousness. Whether there is any 
phenomenal manifestation or not, there is no change in 
consciousness. As is his wont, Jnaneshwar gives several examples to 
illustrate this truth. 

247. It is as if waves have been poured into water; gold has covered 
itself with gold; 

248. fragrance has been perfumed; the sight is imbued with sight; word 
has been mixed 

249. with word; satiation has been served with satiation; jaggery has 
been covered with 

250. jaggery; the mountain of gold (the mythical mount “Meru”) has 
been plated with gold; or fire has been clothed in flames. For 
that matter, if the sky lays itself down on the bed of sky how is it 
possible to distinguish between the bed and the sleeper? 

251. Similarly, the noumenon does not perceive the phenomenon but 
itself is the perceiving. Therefore such seeing is no seeing. 

The universe that is sensorially perceptible consists of only the 
concepts which together seem to produce volume, i.e., space, but 
for anything to be perceptible there has to be duration also. Duration 
is the measurement of movement in space and in this sense is a 
further dimension attached to space but this dimension cannot be 
sensorially interpreted. Obviously all these measurements — length, 
breadth, height constituting volume in space plus the duration — 
can only come from “the eye that is measuring”, the ubiquitous 
centre of infinity, the noumenal eye that, as Jnaneshwar says, sees 
everything and yet does not see. This eye is the Absolute presence 
and therefore sees; and it does not see because it is the seeing and, 
objectivity being conceptual the objects are inexistent. What is 
indicated here is the futility of a pseudo-subject perceiving the object 
and the phenomenal events which are nothing but a shadow-play. 
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All there is is the noumenal eye seeing and yet not seeing. Jnaneshwar 
wants us to apprehend that what-we-are is the noumenality which 
enables us to apprehend whatever we apprehend as sentient beings 
and indeed, that what-we-are is this apprehending and not either the 
apprehenders or the apprehended. Neither the apprehetider nor the 
apprehended exists . 

252. Here, the word has no meaning, intellect has no entry, and 
experience has no place (all these are only conceptual and have 
no non-conceptual relevance). 

253. The noumenal seeing is of this nature; there being nothing other 
than that, the fact is that no one has seen anything. 

254. It cannot even be said that the noumenon sees itself. Does a person 
who is awake keep trying to awaken himself? 

255. With the arising of the thought “I am”, a variety of manifestations 
and movements take place in consciousness but the noumenon is 
unmoved, unchanged. 

All “seeing” occurs in consciousness including all “me”s and 
“you”s. It is the noumenon that does all the seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, touching, but the noumenon cannot see its seeing, smell 
its smelling, hear its hearing, taste its tasting, nor feel its touching. 
This is because the noumenon, as noumenon, must always be absent 
so that phenomenality may be present. Noumenon can appear to 
exist only as an object in consciousness. Noumenon is what-we-are, 
and what is seen is not what-we-are. What-we-are is that which is 
looking - always the consciousness looking in consciousness, through 
phenomenal objects perceiving one another as objects all of which 
are non-existent. What-we-are (as “I”) being absent phenomenally 
there can be no “other”. Therefore, there is looking by consciousness 
in consciousness but not seeing as subject-object. There is only 
looking — no see-er, nothing seen. Phenomena are nothing but an 
aspect of noumenality spatially extended and sequentially manifested 
in duration. Therefore, whatever appears as phenomena is 
consciousness and whatever happens to them in the space-time 
concept as events, noumenon remains unmoved, unchanged. And, 
of course, all this is itself conceptual for the simple reason that the 
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noumenon is phenomenally absent, and to know anything about 
that we must actually be that. Until then, whatever ideas we may 
have about “That” must necessarily be only concepts. 

256. Even if one does not look into the mirror the existence of one’s 
face cannot be denied; looking into the mirror and seeing the 
reflection makes no difference to the face. 

257. Whether there is any phenomenal manifestation or not, the 
noumenon remains the same. 

258. As the sun is unaware of darkness light is an irrelevant thing to 
it. 

259. Whether it is light or dark the sun remains in its normal 
luminosity. 

260. Similarly, whatever happens in the phenomenal universe the 
noumenon remains unaffected. 

261. Even if thousands of waves arise in the sea they would all be 
contained in it, and would in no way affect the mass of water in 
the sea. 

262. The simile of the sun and the rays would not really be apt where 
the noumenon and its phenomenal manifestation is concerned, 
because the sun’s rays go out whereas the phenomenal 
manifestation is within the consciousness that is the noumenon. 

263. Similarly, the simile of the bulbs of cotton plant and the cloth 
cannot be strictly applied because without breaking the cotton 
bulb there can be no manufacturing of cloth. 

264. Nor can gold be turned into ornaments without being melted. 

265. Similarly the simile of the two boundaries of a region is not 
applicable (to the noumenon) because for going from one end to 
another the intervening obstructions would have to be overcome. 

266. Therefore, the noumenon is unique inasmuch as no adequate 
simile can be found for it. 

267. The wonder of this noumenon is that however quickly it may 
consume the manifested phenomena, the ever-changing 
phenomena keep being created and the noumenon keeps 
consuming them (this is a poetic imagery about the continuous 
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process of creation and dissolution of the phenomena in the 
conceptual universe). 

268. It is in this way that the unique phenomenal play of the noumenon 
goes on in the fullness of the consciousness. 

By exhibiting the very difficulty which he experiences in trying 
to describe the indescribable, Jnaneshwar gives us an indication of 
that which is inconceivable. “That” (any word would be quite 
inadequate to describe the indescribable) may be termed “pure 
awareness” just for the purpose of verbal communication. The closest 
that anyone has come to indicate “that” is what Ramana Maharshi 
called the throbbing “I — I”. 

As awareness, noumenon may be imagined as “saying”: “I cannot 
be aware of myself because that would imply some object to be 
aware of, whereas I am pure subject”. There is neither any entity 
nor any thing to be aware of awareness. As sentient beings we cannot 
be aware of awareness because a divided mind, cognizing an object 
through a cognizing subject, cannot cognize its own wholeness as 
its object. As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, how can conceiving 
conceive that which conceives? The very atte?npt would be self- 
defeating. It is only when the divided mind — conceptualizing — is 
totally absent that the apprehension of awareness might slip in, and 
then, of course, there would be no apprehended 

Being neither anything nor nothing, “I” can be neither known 
nor experienced; also, “I” can never suffer an experience because “I” 
is not an object. Any experience, being sensually interpreted as 
pleasant or not pleasant, is the result of one’s reaction to something 
and is therefore a concept and not a fact. It is not “I” who undergoes 
any experience but the “me”, the phenomenal concept. Therefore, 
whatever the experience — pleasant or unpleasant, positive or 
negative, acceptable or unacceptable — “I” is never affected. Moreover, 
an experience, being an interpretation of a sensorial reaction to a 
stimulus, is the objective functioning of what I am. But what I am 
cannot be phenomenally perceived because then it would also be an 
experience in space-time experienced by a “me”. 
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Briefly then, “I” am “being” as all beings but unaware of being. 
“I” neither think, nor do, nor feel, but your thinking, doing and 
feeling is “mine” because “you” are only a concept, an illusion. “I” 
am phenomenally absent because “I” cannot be an appearance but 
“I” am immanent in all appearance. And every single sentient being 
can be — indeed, is - “I” in the absence of the “me”. 

269. If this phenomenal manifestation (which is the objective aspect 
of the noumenal) is to be called “ignorance”, then it would seem 
that fairness and logic have fled civilization. If the name 
“ignorance” is persisted in it will have to be merely tolerated (if 
confrontation is to be avoided). 

270. Is not the wotld anjdna (black or dark) used for the light that 
indicates gold hidden underground? 

271. Or, is not a gold image given the name of “Kalika” (the black 
one)? Similarly we may tolerate the phenomenal manifestation 
being called “ignorance”. 

272. But actually, that consciousness because of the light of which all 
existence from 

273. Shiva to the earth itself gets illuminated and all phenomena 
become perceptible; 

274. that consciousness because of the light of which 

knowledge becomes knowledge, knowledge assumes the triad of 
perceiver-perceived- perceiving, and the sun acquires his 
luminosity, and the noumenon functions in its objectivized form 
- if the finger of “ignorance”, is pointed to that consciousness, it 
would indeed be like the sun being bundled into darkness! 

275. Adding a negative prefix to a word (Jnana = knowledge; a-jnana 
= Ignorance) and 

276. thus trying to eclipse the basic word cannot in any way diminish 
the effulgence of the basic word, and knowledge will always 
remain the illumination that it is. For instance, is it ever possible 
to imprison fire in a box made of sealing wax? (Would not the 
fire destroy that very thing which is expected to imprison it?) 

277. Therefore if anyone talks of the phenomenal manifestation as 
“ignorance”, all one can say is that there is an aberration in his 
thinking. 
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278. If someone makes a false charge of cow-slaughter against another, 
he will have committed a double sin - one of having uttered a 
falsehood and the other of even having the thought of cow- 
slaughter. 

279. And then again, the word “ignorance” itself implies the existence 
of knowledge. How then, can this implied knowledge be denied? 

280. Anyway, phenomenal manifestation is the objecdvization of the 
noumenal that appears in consciousness, and is perceived and 
cognized by consciousness. 

281. Only that which is conceptualized would be objectified. Therefore 
“ignorance”, which cannot even be conceptualized, could never 
be objectified as such. All conceptualizing and objectifying takes 
place in consciousness. How can consciousness, therefore, be called 
ignorance? 

282. (Thus, if consciousness cannot be called ignorance, then,) the 
phenomenal manifestation which is nothing other than 
consciousness certainly cannot be ignorance. 

283. Where knowledge is present ignorance can never be present; 
therefore, to seek any relationship of cause and effect between 
knowledge and ignorance is absurd. 

Jnaneshwar never lets us forget the intimate but rather tenuous 
relationship between the noumenal and the phenomenal, the real 
and the apparent, what-we-are and what-we think- we-are. And he 
does this most tenaciously and relentlessly because it is only when 
this relationship — at once transcendental and immanent between 
our true nature and our apparent beingness — is apprehended that 
the truth that was clouded becomes transparently clear. And, 
conversely, unless this identity between the apparent duality, the 
apparent opposites, is firmly established all else is not only 
infructuous but even hazardous because it would only strengthen 
the conditioning that has been eclipsing the truth. 

The basic fact is that all “existence” must necessarily be 
phenomenal - there can be noumenal existence — because “existence” 
presupposes presence of appearance. All appearances as sentient and 
present phenomena are the product of the dualistic mechanism of 
conceptuality or the objectivization of the noumenal. Such 
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objectivization appears in consciousness as manifested phenomena 
and are perceived and cognized by consciousness through the duality 
of subject-object. Such manifested animated phenomena (the sentient 
beings) which we all phenomenally are have no independence or 
autonomy at all because they are mere appearances. This is where 
the confusion regarding knowledge and ignorance arises. There is 
ignorance because there is indentification with what is only an 
appearance. This supposed ignorance, on the other hand, cannot be 
ignorance because it is only through sentience, through 
consciousness (which is “knowledge”, being the sense of presence) 
that this ignorance can be cognized. Finally, the phenomena, 
although illusory appearances, have the noumenon immanent 
therein: the image of a face in the mirror can arise only because of 
the face being there. In other words, noumenon may be transcendent 
to phenomena but it is certainly immanent therein. It is this identity 
of transcendence and immanence — the substance and the shadow, 
the moon and the moonlight, the ocean and the waves — that the 
sage wants us to apprehend in depth. 

This whole chapter being entitled “Invalidation of Ignorance”, 
the sage in these concluding verses, tell us that ignorance as such 
can have no independent nature of existence and, being interrelated 
to knowledge, at once gets’ annihilated when they come into contact 
with each other, like light and darkness. The light of knowledge 
cannot know the darkness of ignorance. Nowhere can darkness be 
found when light is present. All phenomenal objects are like specks 
of dust in darkness until the light of consciousness falls upon them; 
conversely, in the absence of objects, consciousness is like the unseen 
light. Without the objects consciousness cannot be known, and without 
consciousness the objects cannot have any appearance. Where light is, 
darkness itself becomes light; where knowledge is, ignorance 
becomes knowledge. If fire is hidden in a box of sealing wax the 
box itself will become fire. 

284. It is only if the pearl can create water or the ashes can light a 
lamp that ignorance can be the nature of knowledge (or the cause 
of knowledge). 
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285. It is only if the cool moon would throw out flames or if the space 
could become one enormous rock that the darkness of ignorance 
would throw up the light of knowledge. 

286. It may perhaps be possible to find poison in a sea of milk, but can 
nectar ever be found in poison? 

287. Similarly, even if it is assumed that ignorance has come out of 
knowledge, can that ignorance remain as ignorance? As soon as 
knowledge and ignorance come together ignorance would at once 
be transformed into knowledge (like light will turn darkness into 
light ) and only knowledge would remain. 

288. Therefore, the sun exists as the sun, the moon as the moon, and 
the lamp as the lamp. 

289. Light is light without being created by anything else. The 
phenomenal manifestation is the objective expression of the 
noumenal and is not a creation either of ignorance or anything 
else. 

290. The words in the Vedas “Because of whose light the whole 
universe is illuminated” are not empty words. 

291. Therefore, the phenomenal manifestation (Which is the objective 
expression of the noumenal) is like ornamentation to the 
noumenon which in its noumenal state is totally devoid of all 
characteristics and is not even aware of Itself. 

The sun as the source of all light needs no support of darkness 
in order to shine. The sun and its shining are independent of any 
other outside factor. Similarly, the moon and its coolness are 
independent of any other factor; it is not as if the moon has acquired 
its coolness by reducing the heat of the sun. Similarly, the lamp and 
its light have their existence independentiy of either the sun or the 
moon. It is the consciousness which illumines the manifested 
phenomena by objectivi2ing the noumenon, and no other outside 
agency like ignorance could possibly be concerned. And this 
consciousness that objectifies the noumenon is pure knowledge in 
the sense that there is no question of a cognizer and the cognized 
object. The phenomenal manifestation arises in consciousness 
spontaneously and without any cause, all cause and reason being 
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totally irrelevant where the noumenon is concerned. The 
noumenon, as the subject, remains in the unawareness of its presence, 
irrespective of the phenomenal manifestation. But when the 
phenomenal manifestation arises in consciousness the noumenon 
“enjoys” it by way of the functioning, which is essentially a 
noumenal aspect exclusive of all duality of subject-object. 

292. It should be clear, therefore, that all extraneous factors (like 
ignorance are totally 

293. irrelevant in regard to the phenomenal manifestation of the 
noumenal. All efforts to associate “ignorance” in regard to the 
objective expression of the noumenon are futile. 

294. The sun does not, of course, find darkness during the day; but 
even if it pays a visit to the night it will not be able to find darkness. 

295. If a person waits in search of sleep just to know what sleep is, all 
that can happen is that he will lose both his sleep and his waking 
time. 

Jnaneshwar puts it to us that when light seeks out darkness 
light cannot find darkness. Like other sages he leaves the statement 
of fact with us to make of it what we will. It is so very easy — and 
needs no effort — to accept the stated fact and we are rather tempted 
to accept it almost condescendingly: what is the point in pointing 
out something that is self-evident? But what the sage points out as a 
simple, self-evident fact has an extremely deep significance. As 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to point out, light cannot find darkness 
but what it does find is its own absence, the absence of that which was 
seeking. 

The spiritual seeker asks himself “who am ‘I’?” In asking this 
question, it is the light seeking out the darkness of a “me” and finding 
that there is no “who” or any other object but only the absence of 
that which was seeking, the absence of the presence of that which 
was asking and seeking. The seeker as the self is seeking something 
as an object as the “other”. Jnaneshwar points out that in such search 
the notfinding is itself the finding. All the seekers — and the non¬ 
seekers — are objects in the overall phenomenal objectivizing of the 
noumenal subject. The distinction as subject and object in the duality 
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of manifestation is purely conceptual. What all seekers must 
ultimately find is that all objects are non-existent, merely 
phenomenal appearances in consciousness within which is immanent 
the noumenal subject; that what they have been seeking turns out 
to be the absence of that which has been seeking; and that in the 
presence of such Absolute Absence of all conceptuality is to be found 
the perfect peace of Absolute Presence. 

What-we-are cannot be comprehended because whatever we 
comprehend is in the split-mind of conceptuality. Conceptuality is 
relativity, reasoning through a comparison of opposing concepts 
through a maze of “why”s and “how”s. Its operation depends upon 
the creation, psychically, of the images of the objects in consciousness 
so that they may be compared. Such a process of comparison 
naturally requires a subject to do the comparison: what in effect 
happens is that the conceptual process is itself conceived as the conceiver- 
subject. Therefore, what-we-are cannot be comprehended: the 
comprehending subject would itself become the object of another 
comprehender and so on as infinitum. Relative reasoning, therefore, 
is helpless when applied to the subjective Noumenality which can 
be apprehended only through what might be called non-relative in- 
seeing through an intuitive process not based on logic and reason. 
Such an intuitive apperception could only be the result of being 
compelled to abandon the search based on relative reasoning along 
with the seeker, it could only be the finding that die sought is seeker, 
and the seeker is the sought. The abandonment of the search (and 
the seeker) leads to what conceptually appears to be the void, the 
darkness. If what-we-appear-to-be is conceptual, then what-we-tfn? 
must be non-conceptual, or rather non-conceptuality as such, not 
the darkness of the void but the light of the potential plenum. Non¬ 
conceptuality thus cannot be known as an object because what-we- 
are is the knowing, the cognizing, which is a noumenal aspect. 
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1. Thus (as explained in the previous chapter) there never was any 
such thing as “ignorance”, and through the grace of my Guru, I 
came to know my real naturewhich is neither knowledge nor 
ignorance (both being interrelated concepts) but that pure knowl¬ 
edge that is indicated by my name (Jnanadeva) 

Jnaneshwar here makes it clear that our true nature, while it 
is certainly not ignorance, is not knowledge either because both are 
concepts, interrelated opposites, and all concepts are nothing but 
objectivizations. He explains that his name (indicadng knowledge) 
is generally accepted as conceptual knowledge and it is only through 
his Guru’s grace that he has found himself in a state beyond both 
ignorance and knowledge, beyond all conceptualization, thereby 
losing both his objective self as well as the subjective self. He has 
found his non-objectivity and thereby the true significance of his 
name. 

Phenomenally, the subject-object relationship is the duality 
of the “self’ and the “other”, the dual aspect of one concept its 
source being the noumenon. The sage tells us that having seen that 
objects are non-existent as they have no existence or nature 
independent of their noumenal source, he has seen that the subject 
is also non-existent; and, therefore, there is no question of any subject 
perceiving its objects; there is only pure see-iNG as the functional 
aspect of the objectivization of the noumenon. 
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2. Any attempt to see one’s true nature must fail and make one 
blush (for having made the effort at all). 

This is an extremely important verse, the many-splendoured 
significance of which is liable to be overlooked on a mere cursory 
reading. To begin with, the very idea of seeing one’s true nature 
makes the sage blush because the idea is based on a cognizer cognizing 
the true nature of the cognizer himself. The idea of ture nature is 
itself a concept: the cognizer also is a concept because he would be 
the conceiver of the concept. How then would a concept cognize 
another concept?! Jnaneshwar has realized that what-he-is is the 
absence of “himself’ as an entity; total absence of the notion (or 
cognition) of the absence of himself. In other words, it is only in 
the total absence of himself that there can be total presence of what- 
he-is. It is, therefore, such a joke — the idea of a cognizer cognizing 
his true nature - that it makes him blush. (Indeed, whenever 
Nisargadatta Maharaj was explaining this point, he could not help 
laughing and repeating that the whole thing was a joke). Then again, 
the idea of a seeker is based on a “me” thinking, doing, worshipping, 
meditating, etc., whereas Para-vritti or metanoesis happens 
spontaneously: there is no “who” to achieve it by means of his very 
own personal efforts except to the extent that “he” prepares the 
necessary conditions for its happening by giving up the struggle, 
which is tantamount to dis-identification with the phenomenal 
object. So, what makes the sage blush is the idea of a mere appear¬ 
ance wanting to know its true nature and trying to perfect itself. 
Since what- he-is has already been apprehended there is no question 
of any other person or thing needing enlightenment, and of 
describing that state which he already is and has always been. 

Indeed, what Jnaneshwar wants us to realize is that objects 
are void and that their subject is just as devoid of autonomy as they 
are. If the subject and its objects are thus void - because none would 
be perceivable in the absence of the conceptual mechanism of space 
and time — then it follows that all thoughts and all actions (which 
necessarily involve a spatial extension and temporal measurement) 
must also be illusory. The recognition of this position must make 
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anyone blush if he were thereafter to accept whatever people think, 
say or do as valid thoughts, words and actions of autonomous 
individuals with independent existence. In other words, what is 
required is to apprehend that all phenomenal events (including efforts 
to seek our true nature) constitute only a play of shadows; that, 
therefore, what-we-are (and have always been) is that noumenality 
which enables us as sentient beings to apprehend anything at all; 
and, indeed, that we are that apprehending itself without the 
conceptual duality of the apprehender and the thing apprehended. 
Apprehending, as such, is the functioning aspect of the objective 
expression of the noumenal and is, therefore, noumenal in nature. 

3. My Guru has so transformed me into this state in which I now 
find myself that it is difficult to say whether I have been contained 
in that state or whether that state has been contained in me. 

4. Indeed it is difficult to see any change in my condition because 
that would at once cause a distinction between the two states. 
(My original state has never undergone any change.) 

These two verses would seem to refer to the traditional Hindu 
view of the phenomenal entity as the individual merging with the 
noumenality that he truly is, — a sort of Yoga — a joining of the Jiva 
(the individual) with Shiva (the noumenal absolute). It is clearly 
indicated in these verses that this view implies an essential duality 
between that-which-we-fA/«>£-we-are and that-which-we-^re, whereas 
this duality is purely conceptual like that of the wave and the water. 
The wave and the water do not need to be joined; the wave merely 
subsides into water. Similarly the concept of an autonomous 
individual is something that has inadvertendy come about, and it is 
really a question not of joining the two (which are really not separate 
at all) but of something inessential and superficial being abandoned. 
As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to explain, it is really a matter of 
negation — abandoning something rather than doing something 
positive — where bondage and freedom are concerned, which are 
themselves concepts intimately involved with the illusion of the 
individual; Or, more accurately, a matter of neither doing something 
nor not doing something but merely seeing things as they are, being 
what we are, living as what-we-are. In such seeing-being-living, there 
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is no “who” at all, only the functioning aspect of the objectivization 
of the noumenon, a sort of noumenal living, a “free” unconditioned, 
impersonal living. 

5. The words that could describe that state have not been created 
nor is that sight born which could perceive that state. 

6. No one could make an object of that state. If I myself have not 
been able to do so, how can anyone else do so? 

7. It is not surprising that that state is neither visible nor hidden, 
because in that state I am not aware even of my own being. 

8. That state in which my Guru has placed me is not such that it 
could be within the grasp of thought and words. 

Jnaneshwar wants us to understand that that ultimate state 
or, rather, the original and eternal State of ours - is indescribable 
and beyond the, scope of words, and then at once proceeds to say 
something about it! This is where one must distinguish the 
conceptual from the non-conceptual. What he is doing is not trying 
to “describe” that state but merely pointing to it. If a person says 
that he has slept very well, the peace and contentment of that sleep 
spills over into his description of what he now feels in his waking 
state — he does not attempt to define the sleeping state because that 
is impossible. In fact word can only describe the waking state — or 
whatever happens in that state: one can only experience the sleeping 
state, and actually “one” does not exist (in the sleeping state). 
Similarly, words have significance only where objectivity is 
concerned; but our true nature or state is pure subjectivity without 
the slightest touch of objectivity. Words must, therefore, turn into 
silence. Our presence (or absence) that is cognizable can only be a 
phenomenal or objective presence (or absence). Our phenomenal 
presence - positive or negative — cannot, therefore, be what-we-are. 
Noumenally being purely subjective, we cannot be either presence 
or absence (as the sage says, he is not aware even of his own being), 
but speaking phenomenally, what-we-are can be conceived as the 
one or says, he is not aware even of his own being), but speaking 
phenomenally, what-we-are can be conceived as the one or the other 
but not both. The coin is essentially a single thing but speaking in 
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terms of the sides either one or the other side of it can be seen at one 
time but not both. Phenomenally regarded then, what-we-are 
(noumenally absent) would be present as appearance and vice versa. 
In other words, in phenomenality the presence of noumenality can 
only be cognizable as absence; since what-we-are is noumenal 
presence we cannot be sensorially aware of it as an object. 

9. From such a noumenal state how is it conceivable that the 
objective expression of the noumenal is due to ignorance? How 
can a sterile concept like ignorance (Maya) produce a child like 
the phenomenal manifestation? 

10. In a place where there is no room for ignorance where is the need 
of its inter- related concept of knowledge? 

11. A lamp would be needed only where there is darkness; where is 
the need of a lamp during the day when the sun is shining? 

12. In the noumenal state there is no ignorance and therefore no 
need of knowledge either. The noumenal state transcends both 
the interdependent opposite concepts like knowledge and 
ignorance. 

What in effect Jnaneshwar tells us in these verses is that there 
is no difference between ignorance and knowledge (ignorance and 
enlightenment) because in either condition it is the supposed 
conceptual phenomenal object, the individual entity to experience 
the one or the other condition. In the noumenal state the individual 
entity disappears and the absence of the individual entity means 
absence of conceptualizing which IS the noumenal state. So long as 
there is a “me” thinking, feeling and reacting as an autonomous 
independent entity there cannot be any difference between ignorance 
and enlightenment. Both would be interrelated concepts applied to 
another concept that is the individual. When through the grace of 
the Guru, the individual entity is seen for what it is, a mere 
appearance, ignorance cannot remain and where there is no 
ignorance, asks the sage, where is the question of the need for any 
knowledge or enlightenment? Such a state is the noumenal state. 

The process of conceptualization entails a division of the mind 
which produces the mechanism of manifestation through the 
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creation of inter-dependent opposites or counterparts. Such 
opposites may be conceiving of any kind such as phenomenon and 
noumenon, object and subject, the “self’ and the “other,” presence 
and absence, being and non-being, manifestation and non¬ 
manifestation etc. But, whatever the concepts, they all represent 
aspects of the split-mind, known as “dualism.” The ceasing of this 
process of conceptualizing is the return to the whole mind. The 
split-mind and the existence of the interrelated opposites is the very 
basis of phenomenality; and therefore the sage says that the state of 
noumenality, which can only be experienced through unicity, can 
never possibly be sensorially cognized or verbalized in the split- 
mind of phenomenality. Its apperception can only happen in the 
instantaneous superimposition of the opposites negating one another 
in a third concept of voidness or nothingness because it is still in 
the framework of space-time phenomenality. When presence and 
absence - both phenomenal states - are assimilated, unless the 
resultant conceptual negation is itself negated ., there will not be the 
negation of whatever is conceptualizing the resultant phenomenal 
negation. The sage says earlier in the book (chapter 5) that the 
negation of the phenomenal negation resulting in the totality of. 
negation, was achieved by him through worshipping the Guru as 
the eternal unicity. Nisargadatta Maharaj used to emphasize that 
this negation of the negation — the double negation — is the final 
step in apperception, but that it must “happen”; no “one” can 
“achieve” it. 

13. That which can be given names like ignorance and knowledge, 
which are opposites, can have no value unless it transcends both. 

14. If the husband and wife decide to cut off their heads and exchange 
them, the result will be that they would both lose their lives 
without any change in their relative existence as male and female. 

15. Or, the light that is tied to one’s back is useless; or if the light 
cannot dispel darkness it should not be called “light” at all. 

16. Ignorance is that because of which nothing is known. How can 
that, because of which everything is known, be called “ignorance”? 
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17. Neither “ignorance” nor “knowledge” has any significance except 
in relation to each other, and when considered together they 
negate each other completely and nothing remains, thereby 
rendering both utterly useless. 

The very first thought is the arising of consciousness: “I Am;” 
and this thought is impersonal, direct, immediate (there is no 
question of ignorance or knowledge) and is the objectivization of 
what-we-are. This is one kind of thought which makes for living 
without identity with any separate entity. The other kind of thought, 
totally different, is that which arises after consciousness becomes 
identified with a particular form as a separate, suppositionally 
subjective entity, and thereby arises the question of ignorance and 
knowledge, bondage and liberation. Any thought proceeding 
through the intermediacy of such an entity objectivizes everything 
all the time because that is its nature and function. Such thought, 
however, can only create bondage because such thought cannot be 
an objecdvization of what-we-are. It is volition and the separation 
of “self’ and the “other” which brings up the matter of ignorance 
and knowledge. Once thinking as an individual ceases, objectivization 
also ceases and neither ignorance nor knowledge has any significance. 

This very idea is repeated in the next verse — both knowledge 
and ignorance are concepts. 

18. Knowledge and ignorance being conceptual, the one who knows 
may think he does not know, and the one who thinks he knows 
may not know. 

19. And thus, what prevails is consciousness, the sense “ I am”, and 
this has swallowed both the concepts of ignorance and knowledge. 

These verses make a very significant distinction between 
knowledge and knowing. Knowledge, as the interrelated opposite 
of ignorance, is in the realm of temporal conceptualizing, whereas 
“knowing” is direct, intuitive, without the intermediacy of thought. 
The one who “knows” does not say “I think I know.” Nisargadatta 
Maharaj often interrupted a visitor as soon as he had said “I think I 
understand” with the remark “Then you have not understood.” 
When a person “knows” he does not ask himself whether he is 
right or wrong. “Right” and “wrong” are interdependent contraries. 
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A man does not say “ I think I am alive and present here. ” He knows. 
But it is possible for a clever person to argue with a simple man and 
confuse him so much at the intellectual level that the simple man 
who “knows” may be persuaded to think that he does not know. 
That is what is implied in these verses. 

The distinction between knowledge and knowing may be 
subtle but it is certainly clear and significant. Knowledge comes 
from outside, knowing is within. It is possible that knowledge, 
combined with humility and sincerity, would lead to knowing when 
such knowledge is obtained from a Guru. Then when knowing 
happens, there is freedom and liberation from the bondage of 
knowledge. When there is knowing, knowledge disappears. 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that it would be useless for anyone 
to see him unless he had left his “luggage” elsewhere. It is only a 
vacant or fasting mind — and therefore an alert mind — in which 
“knowing” can enter. Through knowledge you can only pretend to 
know. The luggage of accumulated knowledge is an obstructive 
burden. 



9 

The Self-realized State 

1. Now (after self-realization), the smell has become that which 
smells; the hearing has become that which hears; 

2. The breeze has become the fan; and the head has become the 
flowers that decorate it. 

3. The tongue has become the lusciousness of the juice; the lotus 
has become the sun and bloomed forth; and the Chakor bird 
(which supposedly waits for the rays of the moon) has itself become 
the moon. 

4. The flowers have become the bee which sucks honey from them; 
the young woman has become the male who enjoys her female 
charms; and the sleeper has become the bed on which he enjoys 
his sleep. 

5. Just as a piece of gold is moulded into a lovely ornament, so the 
seeing itself has been transformed into the phenomenal 
manifestation. 

6. Thus, the one who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, the one who 
perceives and that which is perceived is the “seeing”, which is the 
aspect of the unicity in its objectivization. 

What is revealed in these verses, and in the rest of this chapter, 
is the core of non-dualism inasmuch as the sage makes it clear that 
the phenomenal manifestation as such is nothing but the objective 
expression of the subject that is the noumenal. The individual 
perceiver or knower as an entity just does not figure in this objective 
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expression - the objectivization — of the Absolute subject except as 
the psycho-physical apparatus or mechanism through which 
sentience operates. The perceiver as the individual ego or entity 
arises only because consciousness becomes identified with each such 
apparatus. All there is, is the phenomenal manifestation and the 
functioning therein, which is the noumenal aspect wherein the 
subject-object duality is absent and only true seeing prevails because 
there is no judgement, no interpretation, no reaction: there is no 
“who” to be affected. 

It is necessary to always bear in mind — and this happens 
naturally and spontaneously after self-realization — that objects as 
such can have no existence other than as their appearance and their 
interpretation. In other words, phenomena are only what is seen or 
otherwise sensorially perceived (heard, smelt, felt, tasted) so that 
what is perceived is only the perceiver of it or, at least a reflection 
of the perceiver, each sentient being, being the origin of what is 
respectively perceived by one another, each object being only as the 
other’s object, liked or disliked, loved or hated. All perception as 
such is only a reflection in consciousness, a pure mirrorization, and 
the supposed entity is nothing but a tabula rasa, a phenomenal 
“reagent apparatus” with certain characteristic reactions. The 
appearance in consciousness is pure mirrorization and any 
reactionary interpretation is only on the part of this pseudo-entity 
which is actually only an apparatus. So, in that state which the sage 
describes all perception remains as pure mirrorization with out anj 
reactionary interpretation. 

7. The sevanti flower (a spreading flower) expands into a thousand 
petals but it spreads within itself. 

8. Similarly, even when new and ever fresh experiences are noticed 
in the life of a self-realized person, they are not experienced by 
him as volitional experiences because he lives in the non-volitional 
way. 

The various events that take place in what we call “life” do 
not exist otherwise than as movements in consciousness. The 
essential difference between the ignorant one and the self-realized 
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one (although, of course, strictly speaking there is no “one” as such) 
is that the ignorant person reacts to all sorts of events, decides which 
ones are pleasant and which not pleasant, strives in future to have 
the pleasant ones and avoid the unpleasant ones. The self-realized 
person (here again, strictly, the two terms are self-contradictory in 
the sense that a person does not remain a person after self-realization) 
on the other hand lives non-volitionally inas- much as, having 
realized the nature of all events as mere appearances in conscious¬ 
ness, he lives in the present and accepts events as they occur. He has 
also realized that the “past” and the “future” themselves do not exist 
because they are nothing more than a suppositional theoretical ap¬ 
paratus useful only in dualistic living with which he has now nothing 
to do. Most important of all has been the realization of the absurdity 
of a “me”, a mere objectivization having a supposed will by which 
“it” can exercise a personal independent “choice.” Such a realization 
of the absurdity of independent choice by an illusory “me” has 
naturally resulted in the further realization: first, that it is this 
“volition”, the exercise of a supposed choice and decision, that is 
the cause of the supposed bondage and also that the abandoning of 
this volition (which is identical to the abandonment of the supposed 
“me”) means liberation or self-realization. After the abandoning of 
the “me” what has remained is the noumenal “I” without any trace 
of objectivity which functions noumenally as “seeing”, “hearing”, 
“tasting”, “smelling”, “feeling”, “thinking”, but — and this is the 
significant point — there is no objective “see-er”, “hear-er”, “taste- 
er”, “smell-er”, “feel-er”, or “think-er.” 

9. Therefore, senses according to their nature may run towards 
objects which 

10. satisfy them but almost simultaneously there is the realization 
that the experience is not different from what he (the self-realized 
person) himself is — just as when the sight meets the mirror, almost 
simultaneously there is the realization that the image therein is 
not different from the face. 


In these verses. Jnaneshwar describes what happens when the 
sense organs of a self-realized person experience the sensory objects. 
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For all practical purposes, in the eyes of a beholder, there is no 
apparent difference between an ordinary person and a self-realized 
one in their experiencing the usual sense objects but there is a 
fundamental difference in their respective attitudes. 

While speaking of an “experience” the obvious inclination is 
to regard it as an event in itself but no experience has any existence 
as such because what is known as an experience is nothing but the 
effect of reacting to an outside stimulus; such a reaction is then 
stored in memory as pleasant or unpleasant. The point is that an 
experience is never factual but only conceptual. The ultimate question 
of any experience, pleasant or unpleasant, must be: who (or what) 
is it that experiences? The answer must inevitably be “me.” An 
experience and a “me” can never be separate. Wh at is to be noted is 
that it is not “I” who undergoes an experience but a “me.” “I”, always 
being a subject, can never undergo any kind of experience. It is 
always a “me”, an object, who experiences whoever that “me” may 
be. If someone says “I have had an experience”, it only gives an 
indication of the identification of “I” - that is, what-I-am — with 
“me”, an identification of subjectivity with objectivity which is 
precisely what bondage is. What-we-are cannot experience anything 
because it is the non-objective whereas it is the objective that is 
open to experiences. Identifying with that which has an experience is 
what the ordinary person does; being the-experience is what the self- 
realised person does. 

In other words, the experience-htg of pleasure or pain is part 
of the total functioning, and therefore is wholly impersonal and 
non-objective. When he was suffering from cancer, Nisargadatta 
Maharaj used to say, “I am the cancer.” It is only when the 
experiencing is interpreted, through the dualistic process of subject/ 
object relationship, as an experiencer experiencing an experience in 
the duration of a time sequence that the experiencing loses its 
impersonal intemporal element of functioning as such and assumes 
the duality of objectivization. 

This point is illustrated through several examples in the 
following verses. 
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11. If you tried to lift up a wave, all you will lift is water. 

12. Three different kinds of gold ornaments may have three different 
shapes and three different names which may have three different 
(male, female, neuter) gen-ders (the verb in the Marathi language 
is related to the gender in its conjugation), but all the three of 
them are really the same basic material, i.e., gold. 

13. You will have three different sensorial experiences of touch, sight 
and taste but 

14. the object will still be the camphor. Even though different senses 
may experience camphor in different ways, the essential element 
is its fragrance. Similarly whatever the experiences, all of them 
happen only in consciousness. 

15. Therefore, the moment the senses like hearing, etc., go forward 
to meet their 

16. respective objects like sound (words) etc. In the self-realized state 
the experience is realized for what it is (a manifestation in 
consciousness). How then can the subject/object relationship be 
established? 

Jnaneshwar here describes the real or true seeing or inseeing 
which happens in the self-realized state. After self-realization 
phenomena are seen as nothing but the noumenon. All seeing 
becomes noumenal seeing, that is to say, not phenomenally in 
objective relationship as our objects but non-objectively as ourselves. 
In other words, such seeing is like seeing ourselves in the mirror of 
consciousness. When Nisargadatta Maharaj was very ill with cancer 
and used to be in great pain, he would say: “I AM the pain.” 

17. The seedlings of sugarcane do not look like sugarcane but they 
are pregnant with juice. The full moon is full of its brilliance 
which thereafter does not wane. 

18. The moonlight falls also on the moon; the rain falls on the sea. 
But the moon and the sea are not affected thereby. This is the 
way the senses of the self-realized man meet sense objects. 

The seedlings of sugarcane do not yearn to grow into 
sugarcane; they are already pregnant with the juice. And the full 
moon is already full of radiance and does not hanker after more. 
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Falling of water into the sea as the rains does not sadsfy any desire 
on the part of the sea for more water. The moon has all the brilliance 
it needs or wants, and the sea has all the water it needs or desires. 
Therefore, when moonlight falls on the moon or more water is fed 
into the sea, the moon and the sea are indifferent. This is the way, 
says Jnaneshwar, the sense organs of the Jnani meet sense objects. 
The Jnani is indifferent. He does not hanker after more pleasures 
nor does he refuse whatever comes his way by way of sense objects. 
Wanting something positively or nor wanting anything negatively 
are both aspects of volidon. In the case of the Jnani there is no 
volition, either positive or negative. The absence of volition 
comports the absence of identification with any separate entity 
because such identification is the very basis of volition. If there is 
no separate entity, who or what will choose and want something 
and strive for it? In other words, the Jnani has apperceived the fact 
that all interrelated opposites such as likes and dislikes, love and 
hate are conceptual and are the cause of the conceptual bondage; 
and this apperceiving itself is the liberation from the concept of 
bondage. Such apperceiving is the state of non-being, non-identity 
— the identified man gets involved, the non-identified watches the 
show as a witness. 

What happens in the case of the Jnani is that he responds — or 
rather, his sensorial apparatus responds - to an external stimulus 
without the intervention or intermediation or interposing of the 
mind. This is the significant point that is generally not adequately 
understood. Such response includes physical activity but excludes 
mental intervention. When Nisargadatta Maharaj was once asked 
what he would do in certain circumstances, his answer, which came 
out like a shot was: “I don’t know.” The visitor was rather 
disconcerted and probably thought Maharaj was evading the 
question. Some others who were present laughed a bit diffidently. 
But Maharaj could not have been more sincere or more serious. 
The obvious point of the answer was that, since there was no iden¬ 
tification with any entity, whatever happened would be a sponta¬ 
neous reaction, a noumenal response to a particular set of 
circumstances prevailing at that moment. In circumstances which 
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might seem similar to an ordinary person, the Jnani’s reaction on 
two different occasions may well be exactly opposite. As Maharaj 
used to say, there is neither logic nor reason, nor sentimental 
affectivity where the actions of a Jnani are concerned for the simple 
reason that they are not the actions of any individual entity. And 
then, Maharaj would further explain, to the utter confusion oi many 
of the visitors, that events would take their noumenal course, 
consistent or inconsistent, irrespective of whether the concerned 
person was a Jnani or not! The point refers to the presence of 
volition, or purpose, or intention in the case of an ordinary 
individual, and its total absence in the case of the Jnani. Ordinarily 
an event will take place or not take place. The Jnani is not concerned 
but the ordinary individual will feel gratified or frustrated according 
to whether the event satisfies his purpose and intendon, or not. 
And this is where the bondage comes in because of the unnecessary 
psychic intervention by way of intention or volition. Ramana 
Maharshi was once asked whether only the important events were 
pre-destined. The Maharshi’s answer was: “every thing.” 

The apperception of the Jnani includes the understanding that 
“volition” is a psychic activity which has no real basis at all because 
individuals who are supposed to have the choice of decision and 
action in fact do not live their lives at all, but are merely dreamed 
figures in the phenomenal fantasy that is living. Therefore, what 
we think we are, are not separate independent entities who “live”, 
but are merely characters who are “being lived” in this living dream. 
Having apprehended this very clearly the jnani lives his life “like a 
dry leaf in the breeze.” He lets himself be lived — or rather, merely 
witnesses himself being lived. 

19. Therefore the Jnani may utter whatever comes to his lips but his 
Samadhi is never broken. 

It can only be the psychosomatic apparatus that is doing the 
talking and the Jnani has long since given up his identity with that 
apparatus. The Jnani is in complete apprehension of the fact that 
there is no individual doing anything whether it is writing or talking. 
All the seeing, talking, or any other “doing” is part of the 
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functioning, a noumenal aspect of the objectivization that this 
manifested universe is. It is in this sense of the absence of any “me” 
doing the talking that the sage says that while the jnani may appear 
to utter whatever comes to his lips, his Samadhi is never broken. It 
is in this sense too that the Chinese Masters have said that the Buddha 
preached for nearly fifty years but that not a single word passed his 
lips, or that a jnani may walk a thousand miles without moving a 
step outside his own house! All “doing” of all kinds is funcdoning 
of the Vrajna, and it could operate through or by means of any 
phenomenal object, any sentient being, any psychosomatic 
apparatus. And identification with it is bondage and disidentification 
is liberation. 

20. Whatever acts the Jnani may seem to be doing, it does not affect 
him for he does not associate or identify himself with the doing. 

21. Although the sensorial apparatus may seem to be going outward 
and coming in contact with the sense objects it has really no 
significance at all. 

22. The sun may extend its thousands of arms (rays) to embrace 
darkness but all that it finds is not darkness but itself (the seeker 
is the sought and the sought is the seeker). 

23. If a man wakes up and stretches his arms out to embrace the 
woman in his dream all that he finds is himself. 

24. Similarly the sense organs of a Jnani may go out towards their 
objects but all they find is an absence of both the experiencer 
and that which is to be experienced. What will then be found? 

25. If the moon goes about collecting moonlight who would collect 
what? (There is no difference between the moon and its light). 
Merely thinking about something in the future) is futile because 
the object about which there is thinking simply does not exist. 

The Jnani is aware that all perceptible objects are mere concepts 
in consciousness and, as such, have no real existence at all. Such 
objectivization includes not only the “other” things but also that 
physical and psychic apparatus which considers itself the pseudo- 
perceiver. This understanding is synonymous with the apperception 
that in all phenomena what is immanent is the noumenon of which 
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the phenomenal manifestation is the objectivization. Therefore, the 
Jnani is fully conscious of the fact that all the innumerable 
phenomena are his own projections (as “I”). The Jnani sees himself 
in all phenomena and there is no room for any discrimination 
between the “self’ and the “other.” He has stopped conceptualizing 
and remains in his true state which he had never relinquished. 

26. In this self-realized state of the Jnani, the eight-fold Yoga has no 
place and it seems as lustreless as the moon in daytime. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj always used to bring out the limitations 
of Yoga and yogic powers and achievements. “The Yogi may have 
mastered all aspects of Yoga”, he would say, “and may avoid death 
every time he faces it and may remain in Samadhi most of the time, 
and live for two thousand years. But then what?” His point was 
that Yoga and all its achievements are at the level of conceptualization 
in space time and are of no spiritual value in the absence of 
apperception of what-we-are. A case in point is that of the well- 
known Hatha Yogi Changadeva, a contemporary of Jnaneshwar. 
Changadeva was renowned for his yogic powers and had a vast 
following. Having heard about the self-realized young Jnaneshwar 
he came riding on the back of a tiger to meet him. At that time 
Jnaneshwar was sitting on a parapet sunning himself along with his 
two brothers Nivrittinath (his Guru) and Sopan and his sister 
Muktabai. Perhaps according to the mysterious working of nature, 
the wall took off in mid-air and landed some distance away so as to 
meet Changadeva and his party half-way. When Changadeva saw 
the inanimate flying wall he realized the limitations of his Yogic 
powers and the need for spiritual instruction. He at once fell at 
Jnaneshwar’s feet and persuaded him to accept himself as disciple. 
A compact set of sixty five verses constitutes the instruction which 
Changadeva received and this work is well-known as “Changdeva- 
pasashti” (Pasashti meaning “a set of sixty five”). 

27. In that state of the Jnani the volitional attitude is only apparent 
- all actions actually take place spontaneously. 

28. The place of duality is gradually taken over by non-duality and 
the objective relationship gives way to non-objective relationship. 
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29. In the process of the normal working of the senses the subject/ 
object relationship does not exist. 

So long as the body exists the senses carry on with their normal 
working according to their inherent nature; the eyes will perceive, 
the ears will hear, the tongue will taste, the nose will smell, the 
touch will feel. But the Jnani is not present in such actions as the 
pseudo-subject supposedly directing such actions and reactions. In 
the case of the Jnani, with the full apprehension that every 
perceptible thing, including the body, is a product of the mind and 
that therefore the observer and the observed can have no existence 
apart from each other, the divided mind is healed into wholeness 
and there is only observe-/«g. In such observing, which is witness¬ 
ing, there is neither the “self’ nor the “other”, none to hate or to 
love; all there is, is the functioning of the manifestation, the 
objectivization as a whole, by means of the millions of mechanisms 
known as sentient beings. 

30. When a man walks from one cornet of the house to another, the 
path becomes the house and the objective is reached even if he 
does not walk. 

31. Whatever a Jnani does is not done with any specific purpose; 
therefore, it matters nothing to him whether he does it or not, 
or whether something comes of it or not. 

32. In that state neither remembering nor forgetting has any place; 
both are irrelevant as far as the Jnani is concerned, 

Nisargadatta Maharaj was once asked how he spends his time. 
He replied with a laugh that he had no such thing as “time” which 
he could spend. He explained that the only way he could dispose of 
objective “time” was by the understanding that phenomenally time 
is an extension of our appearance, that phenomenally time is an 
extension of our appearance, that it is not anything separate or apart 
from us but is merely an aspect of our ego. “In fact”, he said, “I am 
time.” He further explained that “time” was the duration in which 
each appearance remains until it disappears; therefore, what he does 
with time is to live it: eat when he is hungry; sleep when he is 
sleepy; read when he feels like reading; and walk about in the room 
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when he feels like walking — there is no particular purpose or desire 
in doing anything. Time becomes a bondage when conceptualizing 
goes on and memories of the conceptual past keep crowding in 
along with hopes and desires for the conceptual future. 
Conceptualizing means in effect discrimination or preference — 
wanting something or not wanting something — and is exercised by 
the pseudo-entitiy or the ego. Apperception of the Truth means 
instant dis-identification with the pseudo-entity, and thereafter the 
Jnani lives in a sort of airy hollowness which means total freedom 
from any desires, discrimination or preference. 

33. For the Jnani, whatever action he does is his discipline and his 
unrestricted way of life is his Samadhi. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj was very clear and specific in his views 
regarding the question of disciplinary practices including meditation. 
It was not his point that such practices should be eschewed in 
principle. If that were so then a totally undisciplined life could be 
expected to lead to enlightenment! All that he wanted to make clear 
was such disciplinary practices (of whatever nature, however 
unselfish or difficult) and the expected liberation are not related as 
cause and effect. It is not as if you dropped a coin in the slot and the 
machine sent out a slab of chocolate. In other words, all that the 
disciplinary practices could do was to purify the psyche and create 
a condition favourable for the mysterious and spontaneous to 
happen. The most essential element was a very clear apprehension 
of what-we-are. Maharaj used to say repeatedly, “understanding is 
all.” And by understanding he did not mean merely an intellectual 
comprehension. What he meant was apperception as such, a clear 
brilliant light of apprehension in which there was not the slightest 
touch of objectivity, not even a lurking doubt of a “who” or “what”, 
in which logical intellectual analysis had no look-in at all. 

The hazard of any kind of disciplinary practice is that 
essentially the means and the end are likely to get utterly confused. 
Some seekers might end up in frustration when they find that long 
years of such practice had brought them nothing, whereas some 
others might go along the pathless path and reach the destination 
(which is no destination) almost effortlessly. Some others might 
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fall by the wayside having mistaken some puerile spiritual “powers” 
as the ultimate goal. 

That astonishing little book “Ashtavakra Samhita”, which was 
one of the few books to which Ramana Maharshi occasionally 
referred contains three very significant verses in regard to this point: 

1. “You do not belong to the Brahmana or any other caste, or to 
any particular Asbrama (the four life stages for a Hindu). You 
are not perceptible to the senses. Unattached, formless, and the 
witness to everything — that is what you are. Be happy.” 

2. “You are the one see-er of everything (the noumenon is the only 
subject and the entire universe is its objectivization). Verily, this 
alone is your bondage that you see yourself not as the subject but 
as something other (a pseudo-subject of other 

objects).” 

3. “You are that which is unattached, actionless, self-effulgent, and 
without blemish. This indeed is your bondage that you practice 
meditation.” 

The inherent weakness in any form of meditation is that 
meditation necessarily implies activity of a dichotomized mind the 
operation of which must obviously be in duration. Moreover, the 
methods and techniques of almost all practices of spiritual discipline 
are necessarily based on the existence of a separate entity who would 
take a covert or overt pride in the intensity and duration of his 
meditation or other practices. In other words the very basis of 
disciplinary practices — volition and duration — is incongruous with 
the insight into intemporality. Liberation is in effect truly liberation 
from the bondage of duration which is the prime cause of 
identification with a phenomenal entity. This is the reason why the 
sage says that the jnani’s unrestricted way of life is itself his samadhr. 
he does not avoid or hide from the phenomenal world but he has 
ceased to be the pseudo-see-er or pseudo-speaker while his eyes and 
lips (and other sense organs) carry on with their normal functions. 

A point that must not be overlooked in this regard is that 
both deliberate doing and deliberate not-doing constitute volition. 
Therefore both deliberately meditating and deliberately not 
meditating would be volitional. The key words in Nisargadatta 
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Maharaj’s teaching are “apperception” and “spontaneity.” (Maharaj, 
of course, used Marathi words). Whatever action, spontaneously 
followed deep apprehension is direct acdon, noumenal acdon with¬ 
out any intervening of the mind. The ostensible purpose of all medi¬ 
tation is the cessation of “thinking” or conceptualizing and this can 
never be “achieved” by an “entity”; a deep understanding of the 
truth could easily lead to a spontaneous “fasting” of the mind (as 
opposed to deliberate meditating or not meditating), whereby 
thinking or conceptualizing would cease by itself as a clock would 
cease working when the winding ends. Thus conceptualizing would 
lapse or vacate itself or just vanish, whereas any deliberate effort 
would only strenghten its hold. 

This particular topic could not be better concluded than in 
the words of Ramana Maharshi 

“All that is needed is to give up thinking of objects other than 
the self. Meditation is not so much thinking of the self as giving up 
thinking of the non-self..., 

“The more you get fixed in the self the more easily will other 
thoughts drop off by themselves. The mind is nothing but a bundle of 
thoughts and the me-thought is the root of all of them. When you 
see who this “me” is and whence it proceeds, all thoughts get merged 
in the Self. 

“Regulation of life such as getting up at a fixed hour, bathing, 
doing mantra, japa, etc, observing ritual, all this is for people who 
do not feel drawn to Self-enquiry or are not capable of it. But for 
those who can practice this method all rules and discipline are un¬ 
necessary.” 

34. In this state the devotee and God become one, the path becomes 
the destination, and the entire universe becomes a quiet and 
secluded spot. 

That experience of the devotee which is his distinctive 
characteristic is nothing other than godliness, and with the merging 
of the devotee and God the bliss of such experience gets doubled. 
Indeed, that unadulterated pure joy - which is totally different from 
the interrelated experiences of happiness and unhappiness - which 
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is the substance of the devotee’s experience, that supreme awareness 
of which there is no awareness, cannot possibly be anything other 
than the God whom the devotee seeks, and in that experience comes 
the realization that the sought is not different from the seeker, that 
the seeker is the sought. In this experience there is no “self’ and no 
“other” because they are merely the mechanism - subject and object 
— in which the dualistic manifestation occurs. In the devotee’s 
experience the dualistic phenomenon is not operative and 
conceptualizing is totally absent. 

The point that is made out here is that separation between the 
devotee and his God has never been real: What seems like 
transcendence noumenally is actually immanence phenomenally. 
It is essential to remember that the “normal” is not the separation 
but the integration although our conditioning makes us think 
otherwise. When this conditioning is overcome, as in the case of a 
realized being, the excessively outward and positive factor is 
counterbalanced by an intensive inward negation of the pseudo¬ 
entity resulting in the equilibrium of yoga-bhoomika that is our 
noumenal state, our normal state. In this state all conceptual 
separation between the self and the other, devotee and God, here 
and there, and all other interdependent opposites, totally disappears. 

35. In this kind of non-dualistic devotion there is no separation 
between God and the devotee because they can quite easily take 
over each other’s role. And wherever a person (in that self-realized 
state) establishes himself, that becomes the seat of divine 
splendour. 

36. That state is beyond the operation of space and time, and all 
duality. In that immanence of the Absolute, all relativity is lost 
and there is no difference between God and his temple. 

37. In that state where there is no separate existence for God as such 
how can there be any question of any “connection” or relationship 
between God, Goddess and the temple, or between God and the 
devotee? How then can one even think of separation between 
one another in this multifaced manifestation? 

In these verses it is pointed out that in the self-realized state a 
sage does not differentiate between dualism and non-dualism because 
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he does not accept them as different but only as two aspects of the 
same thing — the noumenal is the subjective aspect and the 
phenomenal is the objective aspect. In other words, even in the 
split-second as the measure of duration — the kshana — there cannot 
be any object existing by itself apart from its subject. In temporality 
the object is merely an appearance in the consciousness of its subject, 
and intemporally, there cannot be any concepts at all. What it means 
is that in no way can the identity of the Noumenon and its phe¬ 
nomena be sundered: Noumenon is immanent in all its phenomena 
while at the same time transcending them. This-which-we-are (the 
noumenal), while transcending that-which-we-appear-to be, is 
immanent therein; their identity - Shiva and Shakti - is absolute, 
and their separation as such is entirely notional. It is in this 
indefectable identity - our absolute totality — that one realizes with 
firm conviction that “one” could not possibly exist as an autonomous 
individual apart from the “other.” And, it is in this conviction that 
the concepts of bondage and liberation stand naked in their illusory 
shame. 

In this understanding the “one” who prays to God without 
any identity as a separate human being and without the expectation 
of any benefit from God, is not different from the “one” who does 
not consider himself as being separate from God, because in both 
cases the scourge of the ego is wholly absent. In both cases — the 
saint and the sage — absence of the “me-concept” leaves only the 
presence of all there is, “what-is.” It is from this point of view that 
Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say that in the beginning it is the 
phenomena, and nothing else that seems “real”; then, with the 
glimmer of spiritual knowledge, phenomena are realized as being 
“illusory” because the noumenon transcends the appearance of phe¬ 
nomena; and finally, when the spark of knowledge develops into 
the blaze of self-realization, the understanding is firmly established 
that phenomena are illusory and yet real because there cannot be a 
shadow without a substance — there is realization of the fact that 
the noumenon, while transcending phenomena, is nevertheless 
immanent in the phenomena and therefore, the subject and the 
object, the noumenal and the phenomenal are seen as not separate. 
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38. Even in this state if there happens to arise the desire to enjoy the 
relationship of the Guru and the disciple, or master and servant, 
consciousness establishes such relationship between two 
appropriate sentient beings. 

39. In this relationship of love it is consciousness that creates and 
enjoys the various affective manifestations in the form of love 
and ecstasy. 

40. And in all these forms of manifestations there is nothing other 
than consciousness (all are movements in consciousness, cognized 
and experienced by consciousness through or by means of the 
relevant phenomena).- 

41. Why should all these manifestations not be considered noumenal 
in their nature, just as out of one vast mass of rock is carved out 
the temple, the God as well as the devotees? 

Any curiosity about the effect of enlightenment on the 
supposed individual ignores two basic facts: one, that 
“enlightenment” comports the utter disappearance of any entity as 
such; and two, that what may appear to be experiences of divine 
love, or universal brotherhood, or physical or psychic ecstasy are 
all affective, phenomenal manifestations which are movements in 
consciousness. Therefore, while seen in the limited framework of 
the individual entity, they may appear to be transformations in 
nature or character of the individual concerned, they are essentially 
movements in consciousness; and the phenomena concerned (the 
sentient beings concerned) are merely the media through which 
consciousness cognizes these movements, the actors through whom 
the life’s drama is acted. 

42. When a man observes silence it makes no difference whether he 
is dumb or can speak. Similarly, whether it is in the form of God 
or a devotee, what is present is consciousness. 

43. When an image of God is devised with consecrated rice and is 
thereafter worshipped with other consecrated rice, it is only 
consecrated rice whether as God or as the material of worship. 

44. If the flame is not asked to sheath itself with light, will it remain 
without light? 
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If the moon is not asked to cover itself with brightness, will the 
moon remain with its natural brightness, or without it? 

Heat is natural in fire. Where is the question of giving or not 
giving heat to the fire? 

Does the “Shivaness” of Shiva depend upon whether he is 
worshipped or not? 

In that state (of self-realization) worshipping and not worshipping, 
action and non-action would lose their separateness and 
opposition. 

It is for this reason that the state of enlightenment is beyond 
words. 

The description of this state attempted in the Upanishads from 
the dualistic view-point could, therefore, be construed as a 
criticism or slander, but is in reality a worshipful homage because 
it all ends in a humble confession of helplessness in the words 
neti-neti (Not this, not this). In either case, therefore, whether it 
is considered as slander or worship, that state is totally unaffected. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj was very clear on this point. Quite a 
few visitors used to feel enormously confused about Maharaj’s ways. 
He was supposed to be a Jnani and yet he had ritual prayers held in 
his abode three times a day. He smoked his bidis (country-made 
cigarettes), ate whatever was placed before him, vegetarian or non¬ 
vegetarian, and generally seemed to live like any ordinary person. 
What is more, when some visitors asked him what he should do to 
put Maharaj’s teaching into practice in his daily life, Maharaj would 
ask him to establish himself firmly in the idendty of his true nature 
and then do whatever he wished to do. What Maharaj meant, and 
what he expected the visitor to apprehend, was that in that state of 
apperception which was enlightenment, volition and choice of action 
would be totally absent, that “worshipping and non-worshipping, 
action and non-action would lose their separateness and opposi¬ 
tion”, and, therefore, that whatever action or non-action took place 
would be non-volitional action and the living would be noumenal 
living. 

Anyone who has truly apprehended that it is impossible for 
him to live independently according to his own sweet pleasure, 


45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
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would naturally cease having any intentions. When he is convinced 
that living is a sort of dreaming in which he has no control over his 
actions, all tensions cease and a sense of total freedom takes over, so 
that he is prepared to accept whatever comes his way as proper and 
right in the totality of the living that this dream-life is. The point is 
that the apperception of life as a dream makes abundantly clear the 
lack of autonomy or independence so far as the individual is 
concerned; this makes it clear what one is not, which in turn brings 
about the knowledge of what one is.. Such knowledge is, of course, 
conceptual: That state itself is what we are and therefore beyond 
conceiving. As Nisargadatta Maharaj would repeatedly say, there 
cannot be any purposeful intention in the absence of a “me”; in the 
absence of purposeful intentions there cannot be conceptualization; 
in the absence of conceptualization there cannot be any volitional 
action or non-action; in the absence of volitional action or non¬ 
action whatever happens or occurs is noumenal action or noumenal 
living, and so the circle is complete. 

51. Wherever the Jnani places his foot is his pilgrimage, and if he 
does go on a pilgrimage it is as if he has not moved at all. 

52. It is no wonder, therefore, that for the Jnani-Bhakta, it makes no 
difference whether he stays in one place or moves about from 
place to place. 

53. Since the Jnani sees no difference between the noumenon and 
the phenomena, 

54. whatever he sees is the form of Shiva and thus he enjoys the 
privilege of having seen Shiva. On the other hand, if he does see 
the form of Shiva (on a visit to the temple) it is not as if he has 
seen anything out of the ordinary because there is no difference 
between Shiva and the Jnani. 

Apart from what is obvious on the surface of what is said, 
what Jnaneshwar seems to convey is the deeper message that God is 
not an object. An idol or an object may be a symbol suggesting the 
presence of God, and the presence of God means the absence of the 
presence of a “me” (as opposed to a “you” or the “other”). And this 
is what the Jnani-Bhakta has apperceived — that immanence which 
is the God-head, the divine nature, the divine love, in all phenomena. 
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55. If a ball slips from one’s fingers it hits the ground and by itself 
rises again. 

56. The non-volitional living of the Jnani will be appreciated by one 
who has seen the play of the ball being bounced with a plank of 
wood. 

57. This devotion is of a nature where no disciplinary practices are 
necessary 

58. and even knowledge has no relevance. This kind of devotion has 
no beginning 

59. and no end and is complete in itself. Can any simile of any kind 
of temporal happiness be applied to this type of devotion? This 
kind of devotion is a natural and spontaneous state in which 
both Yogic practice and knowledge find their eternal test (have 
no relevance). 

60. This state has negated not only the duality of phenomenality and 
non-phenomenality but all other interrelated concepts and 
dualities of name and form. 

61. The conceptual duality of Shiva and Shakti have also negated 
each other and merged in this state. 

62. All objects and all words have merged in this state and 
conceptualization has also ceased. 

63. Oh, my Lord Guru, what a state you have brought me into, in 
which I am the giver and I am the taker; I am both the giving 
and the taking. 

64. The wonder of it all is that you have awakened one who was 
never asleep, and put one to sleep who was never awake. 

65. You and I are not different, yet out of your love and affection 
you call me your own. Since I have no existence apart from you 
(like a wave apart from the sea) this demonstration of duality 
within the unicity is your unique achievement. 

66. You do not take anything from anyone else nor do you give 
anything to anyone else — and yet inexplicably you enjoy the 
relationship of Guru and disciple. 

67. You are the fullness of potential and yet you are hollow and light 
enough (like a boat) to carry your disciple to liberation (in this 
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sea of phenomenal suffering). It is only that one who has totally 
surrendered to you who can understand this curious fact. 

68. You have given me my share of your unicity and yet your unicity 
has not been at all affected; and so you have been the object of 
worship of all the shastras (Hindu scriptures). 

69. Indeed, my beloved Guru, only he is very dear to you who having 
given up all difference between the self and the other becomes 
your close relation. 

In the spirit of this incomparably lovely obeisance by 
Jnaneshwar to his Guru, I would immerse myself with the utmost 
reverence and humility in obeisance to my Guru Parana Poojya 
Nisargadatta Maharaj, whose grace guided me in preparing this 
English rendering of Anubhavamrita. 



10 

Conclusion 

1. O, my beloved Guru, this supreme joy of self-realization which 
you have handed to me almost on a platter, I should have liked 
to enjoy in peace and quiet by myself (but it seems you wish that 
I should share it with the rest of the world). 

2. The Almighty gave the reins of the Light in the hands of the sun 
but it is the world that has benefited by this light. 

3. That coolness with which the moon has been endowed is beneficial 
to the trees and vegetation; the water with which the seas have 
endowed the clouds is for the use of the whole world. 

4. The light of the lamp lights up the whole house; the space under 
the sky is used for the manifestation of the entire universe. 

5. Similarly, the power that brings about the operation of tides in 
the sea is not that of the sea but that of the moon; whatever the 
vernal season brings about is for the benefit of trees. 

6. In the same way, this book is a token of your immense power, O 
my beloved Guru; otherwise I as such have no independent 
authority or existence (to write such a book). 

7. Also, why should I (after receiving the mighty gift of unicity) 
claim any credit for the book and thereby be in the bondage of 
duality? 

8. And then, of course, that noumenal unicity is eternally present 
in its shining glory and does not need any exegesis (on my part 
or any one else’s). 
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9. And if I had kept my silence and not said anything on the subject 
would the phenomenal manifestation not have been manifest? 

10. When manifestation is perceived as an object by another object 
(posing as the subject) in duality, the perceiver is the perceived, 
and this is truth which needs no proof. 

11. This is the final truth: the identity of the noumcnon and the 
phenomena, the perceiver and the perceived. And the truth did 
not need this sort of telling (as in this book). 

12. If this is so then what is the point in writing this book at all? To 
this question, the answer is that the contents of the book are a 
spontaneous outpouring of the love which the final truth is. 

13. The favourite subject may be the same but a new taste and fresh 
enjoyment is to be had whenever it is discussed afresh. (The same 
subject would be discussed in different ways, and new perspectives 
would increase the enjoyment. Nisargadatta Maharaj would give 
the example of the same materials being cooked into different 
preparations according to different recipes). 

14. It is for this reason that I have spoken on this subject. It is not as 
if I have discovered something new or something that was hidden. 
That-which-is is self-efful-gent and in fact cannot be hidden. 

15. All there is is “I”; I am the potential plenum and I can neither 
hide myself nor show myself. 

For the first time in this book, the sage refers to himself as the 
“I”, the symbolic identification of the noumenon with the personal 
pronoun “I.” As Nisargadatta Maharaj used to say, “I” must be there 
here and everywhere before anything could happen now, then, or 
at any time or even before space and time were conceived. Such an 
identification would lead naturally to the supplementary 
understanding of various basic concepts such as: 

i) I dream the universe, and all that is dreamt is I — I who am 
but not as “me”; you perceive the universe but you are only as I, 
not as “you.” 

ii) I alone can look but I do not see what is seen by a “me”; I 
alone can speak but I do not say what is said by a “me”; I alone can 
cognize but I do not cognize what is cognized by a “me.” I alone 
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function but I do not do what is done by a “me.” I AM but there is no 
“me", nor “you”, nor “him” 

iii) I am the seeing of all that is seen, the hearing of all that is 
heard, the knowing of all that is known or can be known. I am the 
awareness of all that is aware. I am the conceiving of all that can be 
conceived and therefore, I who am the conceiving cannot be 
conceived. I can only be conceived as awareness, unaware of being 
aware. 

16. Since I am awareness unaware of awareness for whose benefit 
should I talk? And if I do not talk is that awareness going to be 
lost? 

17. Therefore, even if my lips have spoken that teaching is really the 
silence of the silence because in fact there has been neither any 
talking nor the absence of talking. It is like drawing the figure of 
a fish on the surface of water. (There has been the fact of draw¬ 
ing a fish but nothing remains of either the fish or the drawing). 

This is similar to saying that the Buddha talked for fifty years 
but not a word escaped his lips. The simile is an extremely apt one. 
The deeper meaning of it would clearly be that nothing really has 
happened: The fish of phenomenal universe has been drawn on the 
nounmenal waters; it is purely conceptual and has no real existence. 
One can only repeat Ramana Maharshi’s words: 

There is neither creation nor destruction, 

Neither destiny nor free will. 

Neither path nor achievement; 

This is the Final Truth. 

18. Similarly, the Upanishads realizing the futility of describing this 
basic unicity, stop short at one stage (and confess their utter 
failure) and all search too ends in this failure. 

All search must necessarily end in failure. How can an eye see 
that which sees? Whatever is conceived as “that” must necessarily 
be that-which-is-not, because “that” is what is conceiving. How can 
conceiving conceive that which is conceiving? Indeed, what the sage 
implies here is that in the very realization of this fact what seems 
like a failure becomes the successful end of the search. What is then 
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realized is that the duality of the sought and the seeker just does not 
exist. And if it is realized that “that” which the seeker is seeking is 
“this” which is doing the seeking, is it not also signiflcandv realized 
that if the seeking is unnecessary and futile all methods and practices 
involved in the seeking must be equally unnecessary and futile? .Also, 
that the integral apperception of this situation must itself be the 
instant awakening which would in course of time settle down into 
the undisturbed state of total deliverance? 

19. Jnanadeva avers that a meaningful apperception of this 
Anubhavamrita will result in the jeevanmukta Jnani becoming 
the anubhavamrita itself. 

This verse has reference to the division among the Jnanis, 
according to certain grades or stages, which prevails among certain 
sections of I Yedantins. In this verse, Jnaneshwar would seem to 
indicate that any such division among the Jnanis would be conceptual 
and unnecessary. He says that an integral understanding — not merely 
an intellectual appreciation of the philosopher — would make the 
Jeevanmukta (the supposedly highest classification among the Jnanis) 
become the highest experience. He clearly conveys that once one is 
submerged in the ocean of bliss and knowledge, “one” cannot remain 
separate even as a jeevanmukta, but must merge with it totally. 

20. Liberation by itself (through realization in the usual way) is 
certainly wonderful, but when it is sweetened with the nectar of 
this Anubhavamrita, it becomes something extraordinary. 

21. The moon exists on all nights but on the full moon night it is 
particularly brilliant. But can even this brilliance compare with 
the brilliance of the sun? 

22. The flush of youth in a young woman is of course present in any 
case but that bloom overflows itself when she is in the company 
of her husband. 

23. With the advent of the vernal season, trees by themselves become 
laden with fruit and rise in delight to meet the sky. 

24. It is in this manner that I have spread the feast of this 
Anubhavamrita for the gratification of the seekers, for this 
Anubhavamrita is the essence of first-hand experience. 
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25. And it is only until this Anubhavamrita is not tasted that the 
difference between the ignorant, the seeker and the enlightened 
can exist. 

26. Just as all water on merging with the river Ganga becomes the 
Ganga; or the darkness on meeting the sun itself becomes the 
sun; 

27. The baser minerals remain so only until they are rubbed against 
the philosopher’s stone and thereafter they all become gold. 

28. Similarly those who have apprehended the integral message of 
the words in this Anubhavamrita will themselves become merged 
in that experience, like all water that flows into the sea becomes 
the sea itself. 

29. Just as a-u-m are the basis of all the fifty letters (in the Marathi 
alphabet)and finally merge in the basic sound of Aum, similarly 
the substratum of all phenomena is consciousness and nothing 
else. 

30. Just as the noumenon is unicity without the slightest room even 
to point out its existence (Awareness unaware of awareness), this 
supreme identity is everything. 

31. Therefore, says Jnaneshwar, this Anubhavamrita is the means 
by which happiness itself can taste happiness. 


) 


APPENDIX I 
Jnaneshwar. A Comet 
Across the Spiritual Sky 

‘Jnaneshwar (or Jnanadev) was born in A.D. 1275 in a small 
town in Maharashtra (western India), called Alandi. The 
Maharashtra of Jnaneshwar’s time was an independent state, which 
had not yet experienced the invasion of the Muslim hordes from 
the north, and was ruled by the Yadava king Ramadevarao. 

Jnaneshwar and his two brothers Nivrittinath (Jnaneshwar’s 
Guru) and Sopan, and his sister Muktabai, were the offspring of a 
sanyasin who, by force of circumstances, had to turn householder. 
This was the first instance in the whole of Maharashtra of a man 
who had ceremoniously taken the ochre robes of sanyasa returning 
to married life. And this fact brought untold misery not only upon 
the hapless couple but also upon their innocent children. Such was 
the strength and influence of orthodoxy in those times that the 
family was ostracized by the entire population of Alandi and had to 
live in a hut, outside the precincts of the town. The very sight of 
one of the members of the family was considered to be an ill- omen! 

Jnaneshwar’s father, Vitthalpant, inherited the Kulkarniship 
(post of a minor government official) of Pegaon, a village some litde 
distance away from Paithan, a great centre of spiritual learning. It 
would seem that Vitthalpant was greatly affected by the death of 
his father and wished to renounce the world. His father-in-law, one 
Siddhopant who was the Kulkarni of Alandi thereupon invited 
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Vitthalpant and his wife Rakhumabai to live with him in Aiandi. 
The couple had no children for quite a few years and this was no 
doubt an additional reason for Vitthalpant’s growing disgust with 
the world and his increasingly intense desire to take to sanyasa. 
Seeing his conditon his wife reluctantly gave her consent (perhaps 
under a misapprehension) which was a prior condition to a house¬ 
holder being given the traditional sanyasa orders. He promptly left 
for Benares, took sanyasa from Swami Ramanand a great ascetic, 
and was given the name Chaitanyashrama. When the news of 
Vitthalpant’s taking sanyasa reached his wife’s ears she accepted it 
as the end of her married life, spent all her time in prayers under 
the holy Asbvattha tree at the local temple, and was highly respected 
by all as a pious woman. 

It so happened that after twelve years Vitthalpant’s spiritual 
advisor Swami Ramanand, on a long pilgrimage from Benares, 
arrived in Aiandi. One day when' he was sitting in the temple 
premises counting his beads, Rakhumabai saw him and, as was her 
wont, touched his feet with great reverence and stood aside. Swami 
Ramanand, greatly impressed by the spiritual glowon her young 
face, blessed her with the traditional words “May you have many 
children.” Rakhumabai could not help smiling wistfully at this 
blessing. The Swami was greatly intrigued by the sad smile on the 
face of this pious lady and finally came to know all the facts including 
that the lady’s husband was none other than his disciple 
Chaitanyashrama. It was clear to him that although Vitthalpant 
had obtained the consent from his wife for his sanyasa , it was not 
given freely and had indeed been obtained by some sort of a ruse. 
Swami Ramanand assured Rakhumabai that he would at once return 
to Benares and see that Vitthalpant came back to her. 

Accordingly, Swami Ramanand ordered Vitthalpant to go back 
to Aiandi and resume his life with his wife. He could return to 
Benares after he had fulfilled his obligations to his wife and had had 
progeny from her. Vitthalpant and Rakhumabai had four children 
in quick succession. 

The return of Vitthalpant to married life greatly shocked the 
orthodox Brahmins of Aiandi, and his act was looked upon as a 
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contempt of the sacred institution of sanyasa which, according to 
the Hindu scriptures, is the last stage on man’s path towards 
emancipation. The whole family, including the children, was totally 
ostracized. Thus socially shamed and morally condemned, the family 
lived in unimaginable mental anguish, the children being invariably 
described as “the children of a sanyas ,/’ and never by names. 

When Nivrittinath the eldest son was seven years old, the 
first major problem arose before the pious couple because according 
to tradidon the sacred thread ceremony had to be performed in the 
eighth year of the child to herald the second or spiriftial birth of the 
Brahmin. Without the sacred thread a Brahmin is not a Brahmin. 
The distressed father approached the Brahmins of Aland! with folded 
hands and requested them to perform the thread ceremony of his 
eldest son but they were not prepared even to see the faces of the 
children. 

Vitthalpant thereupon, in view of the intractable attitude of 
the Brahmins in Alandi, moved the family to Nasik in order to 
undertake the severe penance of daily circumambulating the 
Brahamagiri hill from which flows the holy river Godavari. For six 
months without a break they did the circumambuladon after a bath 
in the holy river at midnight. Destiny in the meanwhile was taking 
its pre-ordained course, and one night a tiger came from behind a 
bush with a terrifying roar and all ran helter skelter for dear life. 
The father somehow managed to keep the younger three children 
together and returned home. But the eldest, Nivritti, got separated 
and found himself in a cave where a spiritual tiger in the form of his 
Guru, Sant Gaininath was clearly waiting for him. Sant Gaininath 
accepted Nivritti and initiated him in mysticism. Nivritti returned 
home after a few days, a fully enlightened disciple of the great 
Gaininath. And it was Nivrittinath, the eldest brother, who later 
provided the initiation and spiritual guidance to Jnaneshwar, Sopan 
and Muktabai. The parents were happy and gratified at this 
apparently unexpected development and must have then realized 
that the purpose of their lives had thus been served. 

Life, however, had to go on and Nivritti, in spite of his total 
spiritual enlightenment, still had to have his traditional sacred thread 
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ceremony. Jnaneshwar’s father once again approached the Brahmins 
of Alandi. He earnestly requested them to prescribe some penance 
for the parents who had apparently sinned in their eyes, and vowed 
that they would accept the prescribed penance however difficult. 
The Brahmins consulted their scriptures and ultimately gave their 
verdict that it is only death which could wash away their sin because 
there was no precedent at all of the kind of sin they had committed. 
Both the parents prayed for their children’s welfare, and in the dead 
of the night quietly slipped away, to proceed to the holy city of 
Prayag, where they surrendered their bodies to Mother Ganga, the 
holy river. 

The self-immolation of the parents, however, did not solve 
the problem of the children. When they approached the Brahmins 
there was genuine sympathy for them but the council of Brahmins 
felt that they had no authority in the matter, and suggested that 
they go to Paithan and obtain a cerdficate of purification from the 
Supreme Council of Brahmins. Paithan was about 150 miles from 
Alandi, and it was after suffering a great deal of hardship that they 
reached the town 17 days later. Fortunately for the children, the 
Supreme Council was in session, and the wisest and the most learned 
pandits in the state were present. The problem was taken up by the 
Council at once because all felt great sympathy for the four children 
with resplendent faces. Here again, however, the same difficulty of 
precedent arose and even the Supreme Council felt that they had 
no authority in the matter. All that they could do was to interpret 
what the scriptures had laid down. 

Strange are the ways of providence. As the assembly was 
dispersing one mischievous Brahmin could not help taking advantage 
of an opportunity to tease the helpless children. Fie asked the eldest 
one what his name was, and when he was told he asked insultingly 
whether he knew what it meant. Nivrittinath replied: 

“I am Nivritti, within the world and yet without.” 

Jnaneshwar’s answer was: 

“I am Jnaneshwar, the embodiment of knowledge, divine and 
Absolute.” 
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Six-year-old Sopan said: 

“I am Sopan, and I have the ladder to take you to heaven.” 

Finally the Brahmin, by now thoroughly disconcerted, 
pinched little Muktabai’s cheek rather painfully and asked, “Does 
this little dumb one also speak?” In a clear vibrant voice, without 
the least trace of immaturity, Muktabai gravely but very sweetly 
answered: 

“I am the eternal Mother who will liberate not sinners but 
souls.” 

By now, the fairly large crowd was thoroughly enjoying the 
Brahmin’s utter discomfiture. The angry Brahmin turned to 
Jnaneshwar and said, “What is there in a name? This buffalow here, 
whom the water-carrier is leading along the road is also called Jnanya, 
but he cannot recite the Vedas.” Jnaneslrwar coolly replied: “It is 
the same sentience which exists in my body and in the buffalow’s 
body.” When the Brahmin heard these words from Jnaneshwar his 
anger knew no bounds. He snatched the whip from the water- 
carrier’s hands and was about to vent his anger on young 
Jnaneshwar, but was deterred from doing so by the presence of the 
large crowd, and instead began whipping the poor buffalow. And 
then there was the first of the miracles, witnessed by the entire 
crowd which had by then grown to several hundred people. With 
each stroke of the whip on the back of the buffalow, a weal appeared 
on the back of young Jnaneshwar which he bore stoically. When 
the shame-faced Brahmin stopped whipping the buffalow 
Jnaneshwar patted the buffalow on the head and said, “Jnanya my 
brother, it is now your turn to prove to these kind of people that 
the source of your manifestation and my manifestation is the same, 
and that in spite of our different forms we are not really different. 
Do please recite for me the Peace Chant from the holy Rig Veda.” 
And lo, and behold! The buffalow bowed his head towards 
Jnaneshwar, looked up to the Sun in the heavens, and recited the 
piece in pure, traditional musical cadence. 

A stupefied silence prevailed over the congregation, and in 
that silence, one by one they all fell to their knees and prostrated 
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before young Jnaneshwar. The Head Brahmin very humbly 
confessed; “you may be the children of a sanyasin but you are the 
very incarnations of the divine triad Brahma, Vishnu and 
Maheshwar, and the little one can be none other than Adimata the 
eternal mother herself. How can we even venture to give you a 
certificate of purification? We can only ask your forgiveness.” 

Thereafter, thousands of people came to Paithan from far and 
near to catch a glimpse of the divine brothers and sister, and to hear 
the sermons which Jnaneshwar was pressed to give every day. After 
staying there for a few weeks the little holy family returned to Alandi 
and presented the certificate of purification to the Brahmins of 
Alandi. But their fame had preceded them and the entire population 
of the town, who had earlier spurned them as “the children of a 
sanyasin”, now welcomed them with flowers and garlands in their 
hands, remorse in their hearts and tears of joy in their eyes. 

Jnaneshwar now settled dov/n to take up the work of writing 
Bhavartbadeepika or Jncinesbwari as it is better known. This im¬ 
mortal work, a commentary in old Marathi on the Bhagvadgita, 
was completed by him when he was only fifteen. When it was 
presented by him to his Guru (his elder brother Nivrittinath) he 
was told that the work, although a magnificent achievement, was 
nonetheless only a commentary on some other work and that, 
therefore, he should bring out an independent work on Advaita, 
based on his own experience. The result of this suggestion from his 
Guru was Anubhavamrita (or, Amritanubhava as it is better known). 
— the Experience of Immortality. 

Jnaneshwar himself attaches great importance to this work 
and freely heaps encomiums upon it. He tells us that the work is so 
rich in spiritual experience that it would be found equally useful by 
spiritual seekers at all levels — those who are bound, those who seek 
liberation and also those who have attained spiritual perfection. 
This is because, he explains, the potential of spiritual perfection 
inherently exists in all sentient beings, whether they consider 
themselves bound, or as seeking liberation or as having already 
attained liberation. Thus, he asks; Can we say from the viewpoint 
of the sun that the full moon is different from the moon of other 
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nights? Was not the bloom, which expresses itself in her youth 
already dormant or latent within the little woman? Then again, 
Jnaneshwar declares that the apparent distinction in the spiritual 
level of the three classes of seekers vanishes as soon as they partake 
of the nectar of spiritual experience offered in the Amritanubhava. 
He describes this unifying experience of the work in a number of 
lovely similies: all the streams themselves become the Ganga when 
they meet and merge in the holy Ganga; the darkness itself becomes 
the light of the sun when it comes in contact with the sun. 

When jnaneshwar himself so wholehartedly praises this work 
he obviously does so not with the egoism of the individual but the 
supreme innocence of the self-realized. He praises the work not as 
his own achievement but as the spontaneous emanauon of the grace 
of his Guru so that the whole world may be enabled to partake of 
it. He likens it to the light of the Sun which illumines the whole 
world. It is with great humility that Jnaneshwar impresses upon his 
readers that he has disclosed no new principle or truth since the 
Self-luminous is beyond all w r ords and would have been there, as 
always, even if he had remained silent and the work had not been 
written. Indeed, says he, his work is “an expression of the deepest 
silence”, and is “like the figure of a fish drawn on the surface of 
water.” 

This brings to one’s mind Nisargadatta Maharaj thoroughly 
enjoying the words falling from his lips with a smoothness and 
spontaneity that clearly demonstrated their noumenal nature. It 
was quite often impossible to believe that the most incredible 
thoughts (and words) should have come from someone who, as he 
himself said, had so little education that he had barely crossed the 
line of illiteracy. Suddenly, in the middle of his exegesis he would 
stop, look at one of the translators, and say, “aren’t these words 
fantastic? Will not people after some years find it hard to believe 
that such thoughts and w T ords should have come from an almost 
illiterate man like myself?” The way he said it was so transparendy 
full of innocence that only a cretin could have thought of these 
words as the words of a vain man. Maharaj used to say quite often 
that books get written; they are never written by authors. Only a 
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little thought is necessary to see the truth of what he meant. He 
was not referring only to the books on spiritual matters. He was 
referring to all books. In the overall functioning of the manifested 
universe, whatever was necessary as written or spoken words 
appeared spontaneously — whether the work was Amritanubhava 
or Shakespeare’s works or Karl Marx’s Das Kapital or Adolf Hitler’s 
Mein Kamph, or whatever. No credit or blame could attach to any 
individual writer for the simple reason that the individual is a mere 
illusion and has no autonomous existence. 

Apart from the Jnaneshwari and the Amritanubhava, the other 
two works of Jnaneshwar are the Abhangas and the Cbangdeva 
Pasashti. The Abhanga literature may perhaps be said to correspond 
to the religious lyric in English literature. To Jnaneshwar must go 
the pride of place in this kind of writing which is an outpouring of 
the heart especially concerning the relationship of the individual 
soul to God, an expression of the innermost feelings of the heart. In 
these Abhangas, Jnaneshwar describes the very wide range of his 
mystical experiences covering colour, form, light, sound. He says 
that the experience of God can be attained in all the states of 
consciousness - waking state, dream state, deep-sleep state and the 
super-conscious state. He expresses in varied terms the bliss that is 
attained consequent upon communion with God: “As I proceeded 
to see God, my intellect stood motionless and as I saw Him I became 
Himself.” Then again. “God indeed fills in the inside and the outside, 
and as one tries to embrace Him one becomes identified with Him. 
As desire runs after God, God hides Himself. The next moment, 
however, He shows Himself when all desires remain tranquil and 
dormant.” He says with tremendous conviction that he has seen 
the God of Gods, all doubts have evaporated and duality has 
disappeared. In spite of this self-assurance, the attitude of total 
submission to the Divine will is ever present and Jnaneshwar is 
fully aware that the true nature of God is beyond the scope of the 
intellect to understand: “Who can know His nature? The lustre of 
pearls cannot be made to fill a pitcher! the sky cannot be enveloped; 
the pupil in the eye cannot be separated from the eye....” 
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Changdeva Pasashti is a set of sixty five verses containing the 
spiritual advice which Jnaneshwar gave to the great yogi Changadeva 
who came to see Jnandev, riding on the back of a tiger with a live 
snake for a whip. When they met Changadeva quickly realized that 
all his Yogic achievements, which had enabled him to cheat death 
fourteen times and live for fourteen hundred y'ears, were quite useless 
in the long run. Changadeva requested Jnaneshwar to accept him as 
a disciple and instruct him in matters truly spiritual; the Pasashti 
(65 verses) was the resulting work. 

Jnaneshwar, along with the noted poet-saint Namadev, 
travelled throughout the length and breadth of India, and returned 
to Pandharpur in 1296 after a three-year spiritual tour of the country. 
Thereafter he went back to Alandi and decided to end this life by 
taking Samadbi, which he did at the young age of twenty-one. As 
the news of Jnaneshwar’s intended Samadhi reached far and wide, 
thousands of devotees arrived in Alandi to witness and participate 
in the most famed ceremony of immortality within living memory 
in that part of the country'. On the chosen seat were laid Tulsi and 
Bael leaves, and as Jnaneshwar assumed the lotus pose on the seat, 
there was a great hush among the thousands of devotees which was 
broken only by the uncontrollable wailing as Nivrittinath 
ceremoniously placed the stone sealing the underground seat, and 
duly completed the ceremony of immortality. A comet had come 
and gone across the spiritual sky. 



APPENDIX II 
The Concept of Mukti 

The concept of Mukti, though purely hypothetical and 
speculative, commands so much attention and interest of the seekers 
that it would perhaps not be out of place here to go into it in some 
detail. 

The word Mukti is derived from the Sanskrit root muc, 
meaning to set loose, to liberate. Mukti or Jeevanmukti, therefore, 
implies liberation from the worldly existence, from the torments 
of life. 

The problem of liberation, however, does not concern any 
sentient being other than the human being, and even the human 
being is not concerned with it in the deep sleep and dream states. 
Both “bondage” and “liberation” are concepts in space-time, and 
they continue to trouble man so long as he believes that he, as an 
entity, is separate from the others, and that the world that is 
perceptible to the senses is real. 

Liberation, however, is actually nothing but the liberation 
from the very concept of bondage. Belief in what-we-think-we-are 
is “bondage”, realization of what-we-^n? is “liberation” 
Conceptualization is Maya, and the realization of the illusoriness 
of Maya is the state of Jeevanmukti. 

Vedanta makes a distinction between (a) sadeba-mukti, (b) 
videha-mukti, and (c) sadeha-videha-mukti — liberation with the body, 
without the body, and with and without the body, respectively. 
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Liberation which arises from an integral realization of the illusoriness 
of Maya is sadeba-mukti; liberation which would come only when 
death occurs (and not during the life-time) is videha-mukti. There 
are some Yogis who are able to give up their bodies and again assume 
them after a period of time: their liberation is termed the sadeha- 
videha-mtikti. (Ramakrishna Paramahansa is reported to have said, 
for instance, that he would again assume form after 300 years.) 

Ramana Maharshi, like Nisargadatta Maharaj, however, cat¬ 
egorically asserted that all these three kinds of liberadon are purely 
conceptual, and that the real liberadon is totally beyond the space- 
time framework. But he did not encourage curiosity, and seldom 
answered questions, about the state of the Jnanis. To a specific 
question, however, the Maharshi stated that there is basically no 
difference between jeevanmukti, sadeha-mukti and videha-mukti. 

The Maharshi said: 

“For those who ask, it is said: a Jnani with body is a 
jeevanmukta and he attains videha-mukti when he sheds the body. 
But this difference exists only for the onlooker, not for the Jnani. 
His state is the same before and after the body is dropped. We think 
of the Jnani as a human form, or as being in that form; but he 
knows that he is the Self, the one Reality which is both inside and 
out, and which is not bounded by any form or shape ... the Jnani is 
hardly conscious of his body and it makes no difference to him 
whether the body remains or has dropped off.” 

Perhaps a great deal of confusion on the subject would be 
cleared if we listen carefully to the words of two ancient Chinese 
sages - Shen Hui and Huang Po, both of whom are believed to have 
been self-realized. 

Shen Hui says: 

“There is a difference between awakening and deliverance: 
The former is sudden, thereafter deliverance is gradual ... In fact 
what we mean by ‘sudden enlightenment’ is the perfect equivalance 
of phenomenal understanding with the universal principal: This is 
not reached by any stages at all.” 
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This is perhaps one of the clearest, most authoritative and 
unambiguous statements any master has left. What sudden 
enlightenment indicates is the mending of the dichotomy of the 
whole-mind whereby the operation of the split-mind no longer 
prevails. 

Huang Po puts the idea a bit differendy. He says: 

“A perception, sudden as thinking, that subject and object are 
one will lead to a deeply mysterious wordless understanding, and 
by this understanding will you awake to the Truth of Chan.” 

Two facts are basic to this happening; one, only a sudden, 
spontaneous vertical break in the horizontal operation in duration 
can bring this about, because nothing within the operation of 
temporality would suspend its own operation (only some 
intermporal or timeless interference could break the operation in 
duration); two, such intemporal interference could not possibly be 
volitionally produced because volition is purely a temporal affection. 
This means, in other words, that “enlightenment” could only occur 
suddenly, non-volitionally, and spontaneously. All that could 
perhaps be done is to let the psyche become more mature and purer, 
and, as Nisargadatta Maharaj said, even this in the ultimate analysis 
is part of the psychosomatic make-up, and indeed, part of the total 
functioning of manifestation. 



